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Mr and Mrs Pedestrian! 
Look out for ears without— 


WEED Tire Chains 


E VERY CAREFUL whenever you When you consider that motor car accidents 
cross a slippery street in front of occur even on dry streets, you must appreciate how 
oncoming motor cars. extreme the danger of crossing before cars oper- 
ating on wet and slippery streets without Weed 
Pedestrians take it for granted that all drivers Tire Chains. 

have their motor cars under perfect control and 
can make quick stops whenever necessary and 

under all circumstances. 


Suppose you slipped on the greasy pavement 
or stumbled in front of one of those chainless 
; cars. In such event the chances are a hundred 

The speed of a vehicle moving toward you is to one that the most skillful driver would not be 
very deceiving. If the driver happens to be one able to save you. 


of those careless fellows who so often take chances \ 


without Weed Tire Chains, you are likely to When ALL motor vehicle drivers “Put on 
be run down. Such a type cf driver is power- Weed Tire Chains whentver it rains” and use 
less to stop in an emergency. He can apply discretion in the manipula =n of clutch, brakes 
the brakes—yes—but the car will continue its and steering wheel to assist ir’.meeting the uncer- 
forward momentum or skid over into the curb— tain surface conditions, then accidents under 
one never knows just where it’s going to land. such conditions will practically cease to happen. 
aa American Chain Company, Incorporated 

ME 


BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, @tario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line-All Types, All Sizes, All Finishe --From Plumbers’ Safery Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE. Grand Central Terminal, New York City 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San F -ancisco 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
REG US PAT OFF. 
This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products Lovok under 
the lid. Look on the label. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden. N J 


4 


worlds best guide book 


: Victor Talking Machine Company, 


of music 


: 


Be 


Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Pagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 
and China? 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
been set to music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 
within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It 
presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thou- 
sands of Victor Records which comprise the greatest 
library of music in all the world. But besides that it 
abounds with interesting musical knowledge which. 
adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. It is a 
book every music-lover will want, and there is a copy 
for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 

- will gladly mail a copy to you. ; 


Camden N. J 
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This Month 
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Harrison Fisher 
The Golden Age 
Meredith Nicholson 
A Boy and His Dad 
Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by M. L. Bower 
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Peter B. K-yne 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 
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Illustrated by M. L. Bower 
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Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
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Arthur Somers Roche 
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Fannie Hurst at work 


A Story She Had To Write 


HEN Fannie Hurst finished ‘“‘Guilty’’ and it had 
been typed, she telephoned to our office to tell 
us it was being rushed down-town by messenger. 

“I’m going to tell you frankly,” she said, “that I 
don’t know about this story. Perhaps that’s no way to 
talk to the man who is buying your material. I had to 
write it, but I don’t know whether it is big—or if it is 
too unusual to interest people. I just wanted to let 
you know that I won’t feel insulted if ydu reject it. I'll 
understand.” 

That we didn’t reject it is proved by the fact that it is 
the featured short story in FEBRUARY COSMOPOLITAN. 
But Miss Hurst had reason for her doubts. ‘You will 
either think “Guilty” one of the most powerful stories 
you have ever read or you will dislike it. 

It is that sort of story. It is tremendous, and, at 
the same time, it is the most daring piece of fiction 
published in years. Like it or dislike it—you will never 
forget it. : 


Wruttam Heanet, President 


$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. i and C 


Joszrn A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer 


; $4.50 Elsewhere 


Ray Lona, Vice-President W. G. Lancpow, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New Yorn 


35 Cents a Copy 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Oifice, New York, N. ¥.. under the Act of March 8, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chicago, Los Angeles, Oallf.: San Franciseo, Calif. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance and at the full price. (osmopolitan is never offered in combination with other magazines at a 


u rate. We cannot begin subscriptions with 


back numbers. 


Unless otherwise directed we begin all oer with the 


current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us four weeks’ notice. If you 
wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


. MAGAZINE COMPANY (COBMOPOLITAN MAGAZIN' 


1920, 
4LL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE ‘TERMS FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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Cosmopolitan for January, 1921 
A Finer Typewriter 
ata 


Fair Price 


Was $100 


Before the War 


Now $64 | 


Save $36 On Each Machine 


You can now equip your office with new Oliver Nine typewriters at two-thirds the 
former $100 price. Revised, economical selling methods make this saving for you — the 
machine is the identical one formerly priced at $100. It is a new machine, our latest and 
best model — the finest product of our factories. Modern selling methods— pruned of all 
wastes and abuses — enable us to make this new price. So enthusiastic has been the ap- 
proval accorded this one-price-to-all plan by business men and big typewriter users that our 
sales have increased enormously. You will find it the most satisfactory and economical 
method of typewriter buying. No salesmen need influence you—the Oliver is sent for 
free trial without deposit or prepayment — without red tape —it must sell itself. You know 
you want it before you pay us one cent. 


Oliver Nine—New—Now $64 


In this machine you get the latest development of a $2,000,000 typewriter corporation — guaranteed to be 
the same in material, workmanship and finish as the Oliver Nine formerly $100. It is the best machine 
we have ever built. Oliver Nine has a keyboard which any typist can readily turn to — its operation makes 
it a favorite for typists who know it. There is no sound reason based on facts why you should not 
take advantage of the saving of our new selling policy — our offer to send to you a machine for com- 
plete test in your own office proves this claim. Your old machines accepted in exchange at a fair val- 
uation. Every Oliver Nine carries our guarantee. Service is built into every part. Over 800,000 
Olivers have been sold —discriminating buyers like those below are now using the Oliver: 


U. 8S. Steel Corporation; National City Bank of New York; 
Large Users Montgomery Ward & Co.; Otis Elevator Co.; Curtis Publishing 
Co.; New York Central Lines; Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Co.; Ward king 
Co.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; Western Clock — “Big Ben’; Encyclopedia Britan- . 
nice, and a host of others. Oliver service and Oliver dependability the reasen. 


Read the coupon below and see how easy it is to try the Oliver 
without expense. Simply fill in and mail the coupon— you 
need not decide to buy the Oliver until you have tried it. 
If you decide to buy, take over a year to pay —at $4 per 
month. If you wish to return, we even refund outgoing 
transportation charges you have paid. Or you can se- 
cure fuller information and our de luxe catalog. 


INFORMATION COUPON 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Oliver Canadian Price, $82 1141 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Ship me a n Oli Nine 
The original visible Tate of $4 Per month. The title to remain 
writer. One-third pewritér Gmpany 


1141 Oliver Typewriter . 
Chicago, tl, 


lighter touch—permanent 
alignment due to arch-shaped 
type bars. Every machine is tested 
at 800 strokes per minute, 50 per cent 
faster than human hands. ‘Built for hardest usage—famed for depend- 
ability. Printype, if you wish—type like print. Capable of 20-copy 
manifold. In-built tabulator. Ruler horizontal and vertical. Bronze 
bearings. No hair springs nor fimsy wires. Simplified construction 
—fewer parts. Built of fine tool steel. 


0D Do not send a machine until I order it. 
Mail me _ your_book—“The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information, 


Street Address ......... 


Occupation or Business........... 
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, or achers and superv isors certificate. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 

All studies except English elective 

Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Cae for 
high school graduates a | 

Certificate. equi "Pie 


iano, Voice, Violin, 

Organ, with noted m 
Domestic Science, New eens 

nasium with 
Costume Design and 
Decoration, Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional ~ with 


a delightful home life 
sen Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass.3 


Year Book on 
Request 


General, special and ae" “preparatory courses. 
Household arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 

THE FENWAY, 28. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


4 Advanced work for high school 
Lasell Seminary graduates. Home Economics, 
Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music Courses. 
Athletic aes. 30 acres. 15 buildings. 
Guy M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal. 
Cuas. F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale 66, 109 Woodland Road. 


for Girls. 25 miles from Bos- 

Howard Seminary ton. College preparatory and 

eneral courses. Household economics. Strong courses 

in instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horse- 

back riding. All sports. n> and lower school. 50 
er. MR. AND Mrs. C. P, KENDALL, 

fass., West Bridgewater, 10 St. Principals. 


“The School Palatial."”. For high-school 
Glen Eden girls and graduates. Magnificent build- 
ings of granite overlooking the sea. Immense gymnasium, 
cosey theatre. Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Membership $1200. For booklet and views, 
with full details, address PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


The Ely School 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


7 buildings; 250 students; 
The Scudder Schoo unusua! practical courses. 
(1) Preparatory and finishing. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gy’ mnasium, swimming, etc. 
ss C. 8. ScUDDE 
NEw YorK City, 316 W. 72nd at erside Drive. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for 4 young girls. For catalog address 
CLARA C. FULLER, Prin. 
MA — a J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 1C. 


A Professional and 
Skidmore School of Arts Vocational College 
for Women Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical Education. Secretarial Courses. B.S. De- 
Summer ses- 
sion. For catalog address CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., 

NEw YORK, Saratoga Springs, Box A. President. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
Highland Manor York. Non-sectarian boarding 
school for girls. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 


Post-graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Inter- 
mediate. Outdoor life. Address 
GENE 


York Crry, 216 W. 100th Box 


Drew Seminary 

The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
NAY. 49 miles from N. Y.City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 
. General and special courses. Athletics. 


jog. yg PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw York, Carmel, Box 206. President 
Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Scoville School for Girls 


Full preparatory and advanced studies, Art, Music, 
Interior Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages and 
Practical Courses. Individual care and supervision. For 
catalogue address Miss Rosa B, CHISMAN. 
NEW YorK Cry, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


The Knox School 


For Girls. Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog and 
views, address 


MRs. HOUGHTON. 
NEW YORK, Cooperstown, Box 1 
girls’ school 


Centenary Collegiate Institute beautiful 

country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern ee 

50 acres; $600,000 equipment; ‘athletics, swimming poo! 

= College certificates. General and 
‘ourses Dr BERT J. TREVORROW, President. 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Rox 10. 


for Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward's School Phiiadeipnia. Colleze 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separ rate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium. Catalog. REV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Li ), Box 113. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory, 

Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 

Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 

year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates $7! 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. A.M., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N Prin 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town_1,000 feet_above 
sea level, on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad. College 
Preparatory, ry and Post Graduate Courses. 

S$ ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “Holliday. sburg. 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz Schoo occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. 


Miss ABBY A. Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County 


A country school ina col- 

The Mary Lyon School lege town. College pre- 

paratory. Wildcliff, the graduate school. Seven Gables—The 

Junior School for girls 11 to 14. Hillcrest, for little folks 6 

to1l. Each has separate complete equipment. Indicate 
catalog required. Address, MR. AND Mrs. H.M. Crist, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principals. 


4 A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, Business and Household Manage- 
ment. College Preparation. 

CHRISTINE F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- 
Harcum tion: or exceptional opportunities for special 
study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 
stone buildings, large grounds, sunny _rooms, home life, 
Fee riding. Catalog. Mrs. EpITH HATCHER HARCUM, 
B.I (Pupil of Lese of the School. 
PE NNSYLVANIA, Bryn Ma 


Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
pective gedy and any information you see fit. No charge 
now—or late’ 


OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Castles 


. A boarding school does not sup- 
Boarding Schools plant the home; but supple- 


ments it. The schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon your girl or boy a broadening infiuence that will prove 
invaluable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishesinfor- 
mation on scores of other splendid schools which do not 
advertise. Address . GILBERT. 

NEW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Th Abb Founded 1903. An eminent non-sectarian 
€ Y tinishing school distinguished for unusual- 
ly intensive one-year courses including Home Economics; 
general education; popular national recreations and social 
etiquette, for exc! Register for 1920-21. 
Ist. Apply SECRETARY. 

, Washington, 3100 Sixteenth St., N. W. 


2 A tare combination of outdoor life with the 
Fairmont unique advantages of the National Capital. 
Regular and special courses: Music, Art. Expression, Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. Address 

AND MRS. ARTHUR RAMSAY. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
MRs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Florida Ave. 


. for Girls. Boarding and day High 
Colonial Sc hool School and College courses. ‘Music, 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoor sports. 
Modern building: Beautiful location in National Capital. 
Inaugural year. W ell ordered home and social life. References 
required. Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Prin. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St. 


Martha Washington Seminary {07 youns 
Junior college Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, French, Spanish. 

DWAR THOMPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


A school for the girl of 
Chevy Chase Schoo today and tomorrow 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
graduates: special. Unriv. filled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


Maryland College for Women 


Courses; College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages; 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
history. Catalogue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, B Box W. 


for Young Women. Standard A.B. 

Hood College and B.S. Courses, the latter includ- 

ing four years of Home Economics. Accredited courses in 

agogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new 

buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own garden and 

dairy. Terms $450 to $5 Jos. H. APPLE, LL.D., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge region. 
College Preparatory. Vocational work. 
Secretarial, Social at! ice, Art, Music. 
RS. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, x... on, Devon Manor, Box 903. 


16 miles from_Philadelphia. 
Domestic Arts, 


you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools ite thec noice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 
COsMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


For Girls. Thor- 
The Birmingham School preva. 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful 
and healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P 
New gymnasium, swimming sleeping Phy sical 
training. Catalogue GRIER, 
Pa., Birmingham, “Box 101. P.S. MOULTON, A. a Hdm. 


The Roberts-Beach School 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Special 
courses, concentrated college fre? on ion by teachers from 
college faculties. Outdoor life on ten-acre estate near 
Baltimore. Scholarships 

MARYLAND, Catonsville, 


WALNUT LANE 


64th Year 

High School Graduate; Aca- 
demic; College Preparation; 
Language; Music; Expres- 
sion; Vocational C ourses; 
Athletics; Horseback Riding 
Swimming; Basketball; Ten. 
nis; Dancing; Military Drill; 
Calisthenics. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin., 
Box E., Germantewn, Phila., Pa, 


For Young Women. 

Beechwood School (Inc.) young, Women. 

tical School. Fits fer any vocation. Preparatory; College 

Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Do- 

mestic Arts and Sciences, Secretar aryship, Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. . H. REASER, Ph.D 

PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box M0. President. 


aE Ta. for Young Women. In the Valley 
Virginia College of Virginia, famed tor health and 
. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Cata- 
logue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. Mrs. 
GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATW + ie Vice-President. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box 


for Girls. In suburbs. Cit 
The Cowles Schoo advantages 8 miles away. 
College Preparatory, General, Music, Art. Primary through 
High School. Riding. Small Classes. Separate house for 
younger girls. OLIVER DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano 
Dept. EMMA MILTON COWLEs, "A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak ‘Lane. 


2 for Women. New Buildings, aa 
Sullins Colle Ze room has bath attached. Gym 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard High 
School and Junior College Courses. M usic, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial pane. Students from 
35 states. Write for a te and view 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. .E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


A select school for girls. 

Bishopthorpe Manor ¢ Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec- 
retarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Junior Department. a N. WYANT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 2 Prin. 


Averett College Gist year. 4 year preparatory, 2 
year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
New ay library, laboratories. 88 — students; 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog ad 
. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres. 
Virainta, Danville, Box E. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schoo!s and colleges anywhere. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Summer Camps 5 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington,D.C.,Suburbs 
JAMES BE. AMENT, Ph LL.D., President 
foeute the fundamentals of a college education 

in a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 

sion, Domestic Seienc e and other voc: ational ¢ a 

Athletics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 

two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 


vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Maryland 


Girls an 
Virginia Intermont College Winn! 
37th year. Studentsfrom 20states, Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
M usic a specialty. Large campus. Bracing climate, Alt. 
feet. New G and swimming pool. 

Bristol, Box 125. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


College high school 
Ferry Hall and advanced ¢ special in- 
struction im music, expression and yt arts and sci- 
ences. Located ina pecarenane woodland estate of twelve 
acresontheshoresof Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address MIss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


Illinois Woman's College Endowed. Credits 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Certificate in coprecmel, Physical Train- 
ing and other special courses. buildings. Music H Hall. 

ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box WoMAN’S COLLEGE 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. -For 
catalogue and information address 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
Missourt, St. Louis, 4140 Lindell Boulevard. 


for Young Women. Four 
Lindenwood College year courses conferringB.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior college course confers 
A.A degree. Exceptional vocational home economics, 
secretarial and other Degree courses in music. 
For catalog address J.L. ROEMER, D.D., Pr 


Senior and Junior camps for girls, under 20, Setaes| 
Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, FREE RIDING 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Teela- 
Wooket is a three hundred acre *‘ Wonderland” in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, with athletic fields, 
clay tennis courts, sleeping bungalows, and a private 


fo for swimming and water sports. Write for a 
ooklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at 
Teela-Wooket. 


MR. & MRS. ©, A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Oambridge 38, Mass. 


MiIssourt!, St. “Charles, I ox Al. 


Hillcrest School innuences. Limited 


number. Individual Mental, moral and physical 
Cosmopolitan development equally cared for. Unusual advantages in 
_ Recommends the schools, —e and camps adver- | music. Only bright, healthy children are acce 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write S88 SAKAH M. DAVISON, Principal. 
those which interest you. WISCONSIN, Beaver ‘Dam, Hillcrest. 
Historic Junior College. Girls - 
Southern College and Young Women. 58th year. Schools for Boys and Girls 


$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Prepar 
tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students 
from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 

VA., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAvis,A.M. 


A select school for girls. College 
Fairfax Hall preparatory. 1 year graduate work. 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Mountain location. shecre campus. Modern building. 
Main line C. O. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 
address 
VIRGINIA, Basic, Box C. 


for oun omen. 

Mts., famous Valley of Va., oar Natural Bridge. Rare 

health record. Home life. College Preparatory. Finishing, 

Musie, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. 

Recommended by Bishop J. H.Vincent, Chicago. Rate $525. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 919. 


George School 


Co-educational with pemte Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
lege Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship 
Courses. 227 Acres on Neshaminy creek. Athletics. sae 
Management. WALTON, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANTA, George School, Box 281: 


Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary 
teachers. Strong courses in Besteien, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, bes ore All sports. Athletic field. Pool: 
nasium Co-educational. . Separate dormitories. 
High ideals. ‘Rates $500. BENJAMIN CONNER, D.D., 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Williamsport, Box G. Pr 


e F . Strictl 


Episcopal school for girls. Seventy- 
Stuart Hall seventh Session. Rich in traditions of 
the past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Outdoor anerts. Address 
MRs. N. HILLS, A. 
(Formerly of Sweet Briar 
Virani, Staunton, Box A 


r Girls. In the Moun- 
Lewisburg Seminaxy | tains near White Sulphur 


Springs, main lineC.& O. R.R. 2300 ft. College 
preparatory. Two years graduate work. Music. Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. Terms $400. Catalog on 


re 
Waer VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


Athens College-Conservatory 
course leading to B.S. and A.B. degrees. Four year Pre- 
paratory school. Domestic Science, Voice, Piano, Expres- 
sion and Violin. Up-to-date swimming pool, basketball 
and tennis courts. Beautiful campus Ideal location. 

ALA., Athens, Box 264. REv. B. B. Glasgow, D.D., Pres. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in Bear with schools which 
meet their requirements we e for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as og age and the sex of the child, the approximate 
amount yo ish to spend, the location desir » ete., we 
will gladly reler your inquiry to suitable schools. ” Address 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
New York. New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station 


Brenau College Conservatory gu 


pleasant social life; location foothills Biue 1 Mts. 
Standard A. B. course; advantages in music, o 
domesiic science, physical culture. 32 buildings | AF 
sorority houses, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

GEORGIA, Gainesvill. Box B. ddress BRENAU. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prep- 
aration for entrance to the best women’s college. Beauti- 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming 
pool. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
logue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 
Souta CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 
. For Girls and You 
Frances Shimer School Women’s years Coe 
lege, 4 years Academ Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economies, Secretarial and Teachers ‘Courses. Certificate 
rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate 
om | for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog, 
.. Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REV. WM. P.McKEE, Dean. 


WARD- -BELMON T 


Eor Girnts anv Younc Womtn 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon 

as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years 


atory and 2 
usic and Art 
ments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Home onomics and 
Seer etarial rts and swimming 
pool. Woody is the <chool Farm 
Country Club. Recorenton required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


pre} 
a college work. Strong 


tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Special training in business fundamentals, music and 
oratory. EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
OnIO, Austinburg, Box 22. 


be > In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
women. Prepaiation for college and business. Courses for 
High School graduates. Home economics. Christian In- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower 
or. bovs. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
iiton, 32 School St. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 


Narses’ Training Schools 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months’ course 
in obstetrics, Nursery maids 4-months’ course. Affiliated 
pac = Ah, course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 


Ww: ng. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 8. Kedzie Ave. 


Hurley Hospital Training School 
For Nurses. Accredited by State Board of Registration 
ot Nurses, offers a 3 years’ course of training in medical, 
surgical, obstetrical and contagious nursing. Splendidly 
appointed living quarters. Opportunities for recreation. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


Schools of Physical Educatien 


Conservatories of Music 


Centralizing School of Music X25 “there 


is a definite principle at the root of all pee success. 
Our Normal Dept. (Accredited) is open to advanced stu- 
dents and teachers who wish to master this principle. 
GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIS, Pres. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or ea work. All instruments, vocal, dra- 
matic art, etc. Graduates filling highest places available 
in America. Catalog HE REGISTRAR. 
NEw YORK, Tthacs, DeWitt Pk.. Box 2, 


Columbia School of Music 


Twentieth Year. Comprehensive Academic and Col- 
legiate courses in all branches of music leading to Degree 
Bachelor of ~ usic. All classes limited in number. Register 
now. Addre: 

ILLINOIS, “Chicago, Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Av 


Lake Forest University School of Music 
Four years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recitals, dress MARTA MILINOWSEI, B.A. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 1 


Director. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily echnic Classes. 2 Pupils’ 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Wy Conferr 
PA., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R. Combs, Dir. 


Institute of Musical Art 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 

vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 

all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 

most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 
NEW YORK CITY, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. 53rd year opens Sept. 4th. For 
circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
On10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of matte. me, A and boarding pupils. 


<4 OF PHYSICAL 

The Chicago Normal School °E0uy36" 
For Women. Established 1903. Mid-year class begins Feb. 
1, 1921. Students who enter then may graduate in June, 
1921. Strong Faculty of experienced teachers and splendid 
dormitory for out-of-town students. 2-year Normal Course. 
ILL., Chicago, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box 23. REGISTRAR. 


EECH Director. 
NEw YorK, N. Y. 50 Riverside Dri 
. Do you wish our assistance in 
Music Schools the choice of aschool? If youdo 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
- magazine, write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 


OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
NEw York. Times Sq.are Station, Box 155. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. 
for booklet, Dr. D. A. SARGENT 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Schools for Backward Children 
Marydell 


Successful corrective medical treatment of backward 
one nervous children at the ideal country residence 
“Mary 

PENNSYLV ANIA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of Shoes “= gh not developed 
normally. Home spirit. School — Depart- 
ment of child study. bul dings. 

. JOHNSTONE, Director. 


E. 
New JERSEY, Vineland, Box 408 


Montessori, Kindergarten, 
The Hedley School Primary and Intermediate 
to High School. Industrial Arts; Domestic Science; Gar- 
dening; Music. Individual instruction, personal attention. 
Home life. Association with = nt 
phy cian. irs. J R. EY, Principal. 
ENNSYLVANiA, Glenside, Box C ue miles from Phila.) 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a suburban home for the ca! 
training of children who through mental disabilit; ty are ro 
able to attend Dept. of 
Science for older girls <oy” A. Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Roslyn, 


Do you wish to know about other resident po wera not advertised here? 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
A Kindergarten Normal College. Class Rooms overlook 
Lake Michigan. Mid-year class Begins Feb. 1. 3 Depts.— 
Fine Location—Accredited. A REGIS’ 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Bivd., Box 5 


National Kindergarten Sole 
and Cultural Course accredited. Di- 
ploma, 2 years. Three and four year courses. Five Dormi- 
tories on College Grounds. 15 minutes’ ride from heart of 
ty. For catalog address 
TLLINOIS, “Chicago, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Box 52. 


TE for bulletin of courses 

in Pre-Kindergarten, Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Training. 
Students received at any time. Mid- 
year classes start February 1, 1921. 


THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Insittute 


701C Rush Street Chicago, III. 
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Schools for Boys 


Mount Pleasant 
Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 


The winter term, one hun- 
dred and seventh year, of this 
school, opens on January 5th, 
1921. A few boys of thirteen 
years or over can be received 
at that time. Military De- 
partment under West Point 
graduate. Athletics under 
direction E. E. Sarcka, West 
Point ’Varsity, 1917. Mount 
Pleasant is a thorough mili- 
tary school and a real home. 


Address 


THE PRINCIPAL 


Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice of a school? If you 
do not find one suited to your requirements adv: ertised in 
the magazine write to us. Give location, approximate 
amount you are willing to spend, and age of prospective 
pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 
School for 


an ‘ou 


hours from 
New York City. Modern buildings. * athletics. Depart- 
ment for young boys, house mother. 


Booklet. Founded 


HosBakT G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Ph. Pp. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, Main Street, C. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


M li Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
anlius boys according to common sense principles, 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business and superior mili- 


tary training. 
BriG.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEw YORK, Manlius, Box 11. 


154th year 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boysready 
for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, gym., 
swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical develop- 
ment and 1 self-discipline. Equal advantage for little oes. 
N. J., New Brunswick, Box 135. WILLIAM P. KELLY 


for Boys. 25 miles from New York in 

Irving School the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 

try. 84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 

site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 

eal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 

ing Pool. Gymnasium. J. M.FuRMAN, A. M., Headmaster. 
NEw YORK, Tarry town-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


for 50 boys, 8 to 16. 
Kyle School tion, 22 miles from New Yo 30th 
year. First prize winner | competitive military aril 
armory, N. Y._ Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. 


school looks so —visitors’ 
camp in the Catskills. R. PAUL KYLE. 
NEW YORK, Irv ington-on- -Hudson, Box 504. 
Cascadilla 
College Preparatory School for Boys. SOME VACAN- 
CIES AT MIDYEAR. Individual attention. Small 


classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known school crew. 
sn 125. Summer session. Write for catalog. 
, Ithaca, Box 102. THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS. 


Thorough 
Bordentown Military Institute preparation 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Superv — athletics. 36th year. For catalogue. 
Drawer C-5, addr Cou. T. D. LANDON. 
NEw JERSEY. Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 


Wenonak Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for _— or busi- 
ness. U. S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for 
Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. LORENCE, President. 

MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 

NEw JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to youngsters 
—at Page it is combined with work 
and play that develop initiative and 
self-reliance. The growing mind is 

guided by wise men and women 
oho thoroughly understand boys. 
Every advantage of climate and 
location. Large modern buildings; 
seven-acre campus. Let our catalog 
tell you all about us. Boys grow big 
and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


Milford 


A College Preparatory School. Formerly The Rosen- 
baum School. Intensive Preparation for College by indi- 
vidual instruction or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. 
Enter any time during year. Sc ience Laboratory. Do’ 

tory, Gymnasium, Tennis, Boating, etc. Write for Booklet. 
SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and military 
life. Address the REV. A.D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. 6 new | ee Cottage 

plan—boys and masters live ether. Splendid 

gyn : i and athletic field. Write for illustrated 
atalog. 


Massee Country School 
50 minutes from New York City. A college prepara- 
tory for boys—day and boarding. Junior Department for 
boys 7 years up. Address 
M D. 


W. 
CoNNECTICUT, Stamford, Shippan Point, Box 1 


Freehold Military School slect young 


of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
romptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Stud and play 

carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. “The sc hool 

with the personal touch.” MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold, Box 14. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponent of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough work. 

ALEXANDER H. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. _ Strictly preparatory for col- 
lege or engineering ——e. Junior School for y: sane | boys. 
For catalog, address D. CuurRcH, M.A., Registra! 
HOLMES, M. A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist, 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Prin pal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. Conley Sa.) 


Powder Point School 
im cara your boy and teach him to understand 
mseltl. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


Thoro! 
Stamford Military Academy Thorough 
and military training fostering — phystoal. and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small Classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive adson. 
ment. Ideally located at Ossining overlooking the Hudson. 
New YorE, Ossining. WALTER D.GERKEN. A.M., 
4 SCHOOL 


PEDDI FOR BOYS 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important puspoce of the curriculum. 

very die boy is given a comprehensive 
examination. powers are 
developed by expert teacher: 

Peddie is endowed, and spe! <4 “ll its income upon 
its students. 60-acre campus. 55th year 

Write for Booklets and 

ROGER ¥. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 

ox I-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


“4 An efficient school at 

The Pennington School moderate cost. 75 

minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. St mons faculty. 

Swimming pool, all athletics. Segior ‘school with home care 
for boys9 to 13. Moderaterates. FRANK — D.D., 

NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. master. 


military country school for 

Newton Academy % 50 boys. Ages 10 to 16 pre- 

ferred. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, high, health- 

ful location. 1000 feet elevation. Homecare. Individual 

attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. 
All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. Summer session 

N.J., Newton, BoxM. PuILip S. WILSON, A. M.,, Prin. 


Carson Long Institute 

82nd yi A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 
acres in the healthful “roothills of the Blue Ridge. Indi- 
vidual and personal instruction—how to learn, w to 
labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, 
culture, efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. Separate 
building, for bovs under 13 years. Strong religious but non- 
sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowmeat and 
buying supplies direct irom farmers. $400 and up; Junior? 
(under 13) $375. For further details address, 

CARSON 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A 


° for Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen School tory. Music,Oratory, Business. 
Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 

aim. - unior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
Catalo; SCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 
PEN. NSY! LVANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106. 


= Trains f 
Pennsylvania Military College 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Ccm- 
merce and Finance. Preparatory school for boys of 12 and 
upward. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry and Aviation. No 
new students can accepted until September, 1921. 

Pa., Chester, Box 124. Cou. CHARLES E. HYATT. 


Harrisburg Academy and Junior depart- 


vidual instruction in college preparatory and general 


courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory sy field. Moderate 
rates. 


R E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box Cc. 


D.C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


Tome School 


National for Boys. Rates $1,000. 


New 75 ft. 8 Pool. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit 


East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Business. Gymna- 


VIRGINIA, Staunton, CoL. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


Blackstone Miltary Academy Pre 


and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Sreiaiee Corps. New 


VIRGINIA, Blackstone, BoxA. COoL.E.S.LIGON, Pres. 


Randolph-Macon Academy {Militars) 


Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. Equi 

ment cost Prepares for College or Scientific 

Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. $450. 29th year opened 

September 21st. Cuas. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 
IRGINIA, Front Royal, Box 404. 


gion. Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universi- 
ties, business and Gov. Academies. Select patronage, 
strong faculty, home influences, modern equipment. Dept. 
for small boys. Charges $550. Catalog. Address' Box B. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. CoL. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


Fishburne Military School ahd bus 
ness life. Resultful military training. R. O. T. under 
U.S. War Department. 41st year. New $1 00; 000 fire aoe 
equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
VaA., Waynesboro, Box 401.. MAJOR MORGAN H. HupaIins. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 

Valley. business. Music, athletics. 

New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 

boys. $500. Howarp J. a A.M., Headmaster. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1. 


= Robert Allen's Pre- 

Old Dominion ae et paratory School for 

boys 7 to 20. Semi-Military. At health resort in moun- 

tains of W 100 miles west from 

D.C. Room for 25 more entries wr Ay Make 
up work. Rate to May 25th $300. Address eo RE ote ALLEN, 

WEsT VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. Supt. 


Offers a thorough physi- 
Mercersburg Academy cur’ mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great ae ersities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley. Newg t modern. Write for 


catalog. WILLIAM MANN on LL. D., Headmaster. 


. A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Greenbrier An up-to-date military boarding school 
for 120 boys. Instructors—all Sollens graduates. Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 feet tude. On Main Line 
C_&O-R.R. Brick buildings, Athletic’ field. Terms $425 
Catalog address COoL. H. B. Moore, A.M.., Principal. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 
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ASK COSMOPOL QO assist you in locating any school or [i 


Schools for Boys 


WENTWORTH 
ACADEMY 

1A Lexington, Mo. 

Established 1880 

New Junior Barracks gives 

facilities at this time for addi- 

tional number of boys, 4th to 8th 

grades. Enroll now for rest of 

school year. 
Wentworth is 


a high grade pre- 
paratory school for boys of good 


character. Largest school gym- 
nasium in Missouri Valley. 43 miles 
from Kansas City. 
For Information address 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1817 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo 


The School 

Kentucky Military Institute with a Win- 
ter Home in Florida. 76th year. Colones preparatory. 
Rated Honor School by U. 8. War Dept. Senior and 
Junior R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large 
waiting list last year. For catalog ae 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade and general courses. 
for strong faculty. R C. under supervision of U.S. Arm: 
Officer. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. $500 
includes everything. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. 

I. as The South’s Best Known Military School. Modern 

equipment. Prepares for college or business. $650 covers 

all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


Marion Institute TA New 


Designated ‘‘ Honor School 1920” by War Dept. Superb 
equipment. 80-acre campus. Complete equipment for mili- 
tary training. Coaching courses for examinations to West 
Point and Annapolis; college courses covering most diffi- 
pew fn arts of first year’s work in Academy to.insure success 
gh rank. Endorsed by U.S. Adjutant General. Rates 
moderate. For catalog = sg oo address Box C. 

V. L. MUKFEF, President. 

ALABAMA, Marion. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “ observation” tours to Chicago's 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 
boys. For particulars address Cou. H. ABELLS, Supt. 

ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Lake Forest Academy firatory mile 
institu Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any university. 
Swimming pool, all athletics (1 hour nerth ot Moe a 
N WAYNE 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY 


Prepares boys for col- 

lege or life-work. Small 

classes. Junior Dept. 
For catalog address 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. 
Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ILLINo!s, Lake Forest. Box 118 


Culver Military Academy 
Located at center of population. Easily reached from 
everywhere. Famous Military system, superb array of 
buildings described in catalog. Apply immediately. o 
1921-22. THE ADJUTANT’S AIDE 
INDIANA, Culver. 


The 
St. John’s Military Academy 72? Ame 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic ¢ and military instruction. Situated on high, well- 
ee, ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
ata 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2A. 


‘ for Boys. 44th year. 15 
Pillsbury Academy acres—8 buildings. Maxi- 
mum college pespereiee. Individual instruction. Mili- 
tary and Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
aes tional advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. 

alog. MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal. 

“MINNESOTA, Owatonna. 


Castle Heights Military Academy cisnn 

HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL, two separate institutions under 

ohne management that take the boy at age of seven ond Ee 

pare him for coliege, professional school or commercial life. 

For illustrated catalogs address . Cou. L. L. Rice. 
TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. 


7 
Kemper Military School year, Rated 
Military School of the highest ards. nus U.S. War Depart- 
ment. High scholastic standards nusual manual train- 
ing mparison with best 
in Junior and Senior R.O T. Athletics. 
Mo., Boonville, 712 Third St. Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


The Columbia Military Academy Bi} 


S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre 
campus, athletic Sada, splendid equipment. R.O.T. 
under direction U. Army officer. Junior school tor 
small boys. Catalog. pan COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 

TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


The Princeton Tutoring 


Students i 
tuden repare or the Entrance Exam nat! od to all 
Colleg the Se hool is open throughout the 
mission | may be at any rime pee ided that the School 
authorities feel that the required subjects may be ig 4 
reviewed in time for the examinations. For booklet, terms 
and any desired information, ad 

JOHN G. Hun, Ph.D. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 


The Citadel 


Founded 1842. 
guished Military C. Engineering, 
Scientific and Libera! Arts cow 

L. O. J. "BOND, Superintendent. 

SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Porter Military Academy 


282 boys from 18 gtehes = one 3 foreign countries. Officers 

detailed from U. O. T.C. and Naval Units. 

Prepares for sebaied or business, yaa now for the few places 

open after Christmas. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, “Charleston, Box F. 


Missouri Military Academy 

Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 


PRESIDENT. 
Missouri, Mexico. 


Ohio Military Institute 

High, beautiful location. Mili drill subordinate 

to academic work. Lower school - younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. peiietics 

A. M. HE» NEHAW, Superintendent. 

OnI0, College Hill, Box 44. (Near Cincinnati.) 


Miami Military Institute 
Collegiate courses, preparation for Government Acade- 
gher Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. De- 
= Military ‘training under U. S. Army O icers. 
GRAFF BROWN, President. 
Oux10, Germantown, Box 66. 


Riggs School 
For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 175 acre farm, full: equipped. Outdoor 


sports. Send for booklet. 
F. B. Rieas, Headmaster. 
ConneECTICUT, Lakeville. 


New Mexico Military Institute . 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate, 
For address w 8 
ILONEL JAS. ILLSON, Superintendent 
New Mexico, Roswell, Box 


Western Military Academy 
ee taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being ay a> b for entrance in September, 
1921. Early application is advised. 
G. D. EATON, Supt. 


COL. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. MaJ. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


we ** Many Cosmopolitan readers 
Thank You when they have found the school 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 

barge for thisservice. COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

WwW YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Stree’ 


Mo Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
Not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
Magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 

OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEw YorE, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A school exclusively for boys from six to fiftee! No 
bigh och school. Homelike, but with thoro training. 
Non = a on the year around. Fall t 
begins Septe’ a4 


r 14. Cou. KELLY, 
Cause Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 


The Seale Academy (Military) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School. 
Fifteen-acre Campus. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 120°{ee above the 


clusively for younger boys (7 to 16). iene hinting de- 

velo; through comradeship between teachers and boys. 

Vigilant watchfulness of personal a Summer camp, 

Onekama, Mich. NOBLE HI11, Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour trom Chicago.) 


Shattuck School 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 
Application should be’ filed now for year 
enter when 14 or 15 years of age. Catalogue 

ook on requ 


juest. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


“KISKT? 4 Shoo! 
For Boys 

Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland 
overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
system. Allsports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. School owns its own farm and 
dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address box 814 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 
who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
Sy ee by the medical profession, has writtea 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2466 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Four schools im one 


Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schools students stockano 
theatre afford public. stage appearances 
Write tor detailed mentionag 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B'way & Central Park W. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, vente. 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and St 
Dancing. Day and ev ng classes. 

AS. NEWM. n 
New YorK Ciry, 244 bet. 122nd & 123rd: Sts. 


Neff College 


Diplomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Eloc 
tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship. Devel. 
ops Self-confidence, Personality and Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free Sivas NEFF, Ph. D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


Do you want to give your boy 
Boarding Schools or girl the best possible prep 
aration for life? A good boarding school solves the pro 
lem. Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to your 
requirements if you_will write, giving full particulars, to 
L. R. Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YORK City, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


The National School 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. fone Training. 
Hramatic Art, Professional and Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SH KER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 ‘Chestnut St. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Better 


An informal page by the Business Department devoted to Cosmopolitan’ s 


writers, illustrators, editors, advertisers, readers and ideals. 


On the 
Importance 
of reading 

fiction 


HE amount and range 
of experience that 
come to the ordinary 

man is of necessity limited. 
Most of us are tied to a par- 
ticular locality, move in a so- 
ciety representing only a few 
of the myriad human types 
that exist, spend the majority 
of our waking hours attending 
to a more or less monotonous 
series of duties or enjoying a 
small variety of recreations. 


In such a life there is often 
no great range of opportunity; 
and the most adventurous 
career touches, after all, but a 
few points in the infinite com- 
plex of existence. But wehave 
our imaginations, and it is to 
these that the artist appeals. 


The discriminating reader 
of fiction can enormously en- 
large his experience of life 
throughthis acquaintance with 
the new tracts brought with- 
in his vision by the novelist, 
at second hand, it is true, but 
the vivid writer can often 
bring before our mental eyes 
scenes and persons whom we 
can realize and understand 
with a greater thoroughness 
than those we perceive di- 
a rectly through our senses. . . . 


Now, familiarity with well- 
described characters in fiction 
not only makes us acquainted 
with a much wider variety 
of human beings and enables 
us to understand them, but it 
provides us with a kind of 
emotional gymnastics, 
increasing our capacity for 
putting ourselves whole- 
heartedly and clear-mindedly 
in the other man’s place. 


Thus such familiarity is a 
corrective of both provincial- 
ism and selfishness, broaden- 
ing the outlook and enlarging 
the emotional range through 
the development of the imagi- 
nation. 

Professor W. A. Neilson 
in The Harvard Classics 


e 

JOU may never before have nown! But so it is. There is no 

heard of Jared. second money in the Hall of 

He was nine hundred and__ Fame. 

sixty-two years old when he died, Either you reach the heights or 
within seven years of the age later you don’t. Either posterity refers 
reached by his distinguished grand- to you, or it passes you by unno- 
son, the late Methuselah. ticed and unrecognized in the 

Had Jared been able to hang on _ broad light of noonday. 
just a few more years—had he Methuselah, Ananias, Nero, 
been just a trifle more careful of | Charles the First, Daniel—all were 
his diet and always remembered handed or acquired leadership 
to put on his muffler and his over-_ while other more or less meritori- 
shoes every time he went out on a ous or meretricious performers of 
cold rainy day—-his name, instead _ their day languished in oblivion. 
of Methuselah’s, would now be There is, we feel sure, a lesson of 
synonymous with old age. some kind here, but what it is we 

Only seven short years stood be- are not prepared to say. 
tween Jared and everlasting re- Whittle your own moral. 
Short Enrich- 

DVERTISING has 

‘ service im dissemi- 
N the leisurely days nating trade facts. It has ERHAPS you have 
of our grandsires a sometimes won- 
novel of six or seven lie fostering siemens dered how people 
hundred pages held no It ever got along in the 
s for the reader. les ogg &° ancient world without 

has become an authentic and h A 

Richardson, Fielding, essential guide in the myriad tae 
Smollett, Sue, and even markets of the world. It has enjoy Weay. 
Alexander Dumas, taught the economy of dis- What their homes 
Hugo and Thackeray criminate buying. Jt an- must have been like be- 
thought nothing of nounces simply and directly fore the year 1180, when 
writing on into the to the multitude those im- window glass was first 
second and even the provements and discoveries in discovered. 
third volume. science and art ‘that ved 50 How grandmother 

But tastes have "hin managed to get about, 
changed. And authors oid Lb or read her Bible, before 
have been quick to that summer day, 1249 
change with them. f A. D., when an Italian 

Today we demand for happiness. pet sl nate? the first 
more action and less de- pair ot epectactes. 
scription; more insight, Or what men did with 
and less detail; more themselves after dinner 
careful selection and less expansiveness. before the Indian and his pipe of tobacco 

Perhaps the change is unfortunate were known. | 
—perhaps, on the other hand, it is But did it ever occur to you what it 
developing a more carefully chiseled would have meant to the knight in his 
art. But at any rate the short story lonely castle, or the pioneer in his isolated 
—with its vivid, rapid strokes—holds cabin, to have received a magazine like 
first place in the modern reader’s regard. Cosmopolitan every month? 

And Cosmopolitan, printing as it Life is so rich in interest today that we 
does the best work of the most emi- sometimes forget what an important réle 
nent short-story writers of our time, magazines play in making home-lite 
shares the universal popularity they pleasant, and the fireside a place of inter- 

@ enjoy. est and romance. 


Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads 


Cosmopolitan. 
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The Job Is Ready—When You Are! 


HY not frepare for that bigger job, so 
that when the time comes you can go 
after it and swag it? 
Schwab could never have directed an undertak- 
ing as vast as the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


—at the time he started to learn the steel business. - 


Vail had vision and courage — but in order to 
solve the controlling problems of the great in- 
dustry he founded, he first had to work out the 
lesser problems, It isthe ov/) way men getahead. 


‘‘When I really began to try myself out,’’ said 
a millionaire publisher in a recent interview, 
“I was astonished to find what I could do. I 
had thought I was a failure. I discovered that 
as I kept handling bigger and bigger problems 
I developed ability I never dreamed I possessed 
I tell my son that with his chance he ought to 
be President. ”’ 


Business Ability is Problem Ability 


And so it seems to those veterans who have 
blazed their own trail to success. They were 
baffled at times—just as you, perhaps, are 
bafled. They were dismayed by their i ignor- 
ance, their clumsiness; but they believed in 
their own future and they grew by the only prac- 
tical method in the world—the prob/em method. 
As one new problem after another came up, they 
tackledit and downed it—and with each new test 
the mind of the victor became keener for the next. 
Men GROW: 

And you can grow—by the selfsame problem 
method, lifted out of actual business life, or- 
ganized, systematized and unfolded to you, 
problem by problem, just as fast as you can 
gtasp it. You, too, can develop your latent 
ability Who can tell where you will stop, 
once your mental muscles get into action! 


You Can Train by the 
“Problem Method” 


Business training by the LaSalle Problem 
Method is as fascinating as the strategy of a foot 
ball game Four hundred and fifty business ex- 
perts have joined forces to present in the most 
interesting form the actual problems which the 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


business executive—the expert accountant, the 
traffic manager, the trained correspondent, for 
example —is compelled to master, and the 
principles whereby he solves them. 


The La Salle member chooses the position for 
which he wants to qualify; then, under expert 
guidance, he tackles the problems one by one 
He is not asked to memorize facts, he is taught 
to master princip/es—and to clinch them in his 
mind by applying them to actual business situ- 
ations, His progress is as fast as he wants to 
make it, for he pursues the work in the quiet 
of his own home without losing an hour from 
work or a dollar of pay. 


The LaSalle “Problem Method” 
Gets Results 


During the past ten years La Salle Extension 
University has equipped over 250,000 men and 
women for greater responsibility and rapid pro- 


: LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 155R, Chicago, Illinois 


service I have marked with an X: below. 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ 


ing fot positions as Auditor, 
Comptrollei , Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc. 


O 


3 
Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree, 
Commercial Law: 
Reading, Reference and Consu!- 
tation Service for Business Men 


Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
O Banking and Finance: 


Training for executive positions 


Training for 


in Banks, Financia! Institutions. Oo Industrial Management 


Efficiency: 
Management: 

Training for Employers, Employ - 
ment Managers, Executives, In 


: 

Personnel and Employment 

dustrial Engineers, 


Please send me catalog and full intormation regarding the course and 
Also a copy of your book, 
* all without obligation to me. 


Higher Accountancy: Business Administration 
O Train O Training for Official "Managerial, 
Sates and Executive positions 


Modern Foremanship: 
Law Training in the and 
handling of industria! torces — for 
Foremen, Sub. foremen. Contract- 
ors, Shop Superintendents, etc 


1D Expert Bookkeeping: | Business Letter Writing: 


spondent, Mail Sales Director and 
executive letter-writing positions 


Training for Production Mana Pal 

gers, Department Heads, and ali Training for position as Foreign L] 
those desiring training in the 48 
factors of efficiency, 


motion—adding to their total annual earnings 
over $100,000, 000. 


Thousands of La Salle members have doubled 
and trebled their salaries by training under the 
La Salle *‘Problem Method. ” You can do as 
well as they—and it’s wel] worth the effort! 


Make up your mind today to double your earn 

ings in 1921; choose the position you want te 
fill; then check and mail the coupon below 

It will bring you full particulars regarding the 
La Salle ‘‘Problem Method,’ also yout free 
copy of the La Salle booklet, “*Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’’—a,book which has marked 
the turning point in the careers of thousands 
of ambitious men and women. It may easily 
mean as much to you. 


Show your ability to decide and act—the 
outstanding characteristic of the successful 
business man—by marking and mailing the 
coupon NOW. 


‘ 
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ement= 
mestic: 

Training for positions as Railroad 

and Industrial Traffic Manager 

Business English: 

Training for Business Cotrespond- 

Copy Writers. 


Traffic Mana; 


oreign and 


ve Speakin 

OF in the of forceful, 
effective speech for Ministers; 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Ciubmen, etc 

Cc. P. A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants: 
In preparation for State Board 
and Institute Examinations. 


Commercial Spanish: 


ositions as Corre- 


Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries 
4 


. Address. .... 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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“Out of the crowd of faces, one face, 


exquisite, flower-like in its charm” 


The face 


that one remembers 
in a crowd 


of faces—one face so exquisite, 

so flower-like in its charm, that 
it stamps itself forever upon the 
memory. 

Innate distinction — daintiness — 
breeding — are nowhere more clearly 
expressed than in the possession of a 
fresh, beautiful skin. 

Don’t let your skin become pale, 
or ugly little blemishes. Every gi 
herself to keep her 
clear, so soft and smooth, that at first 

lance it awakens admiration and de- 
ight. Remember—you yourself are 
responsible for the condition of your 
skin—you can make it what you will. 
For every day it is changing—old skin 
dies and new skin takes its place. By 
the right treatment you can free this 
new skin from the defects that trouble 
you and give it the lovely clearness 
it should have. 


What a skin specialist 
would. tell you 


Perhaps you are continually made 
uncomfortable by the appearance of 
little blemishes which you attribute 
to something wrong in your blood. 
But a skin specialist would tell you 
that blemishes are generally caused by 
infection from ia and parasites, 
which are carried into the pores by 
dust and dirt in the air. 


G fee oe fe of the crowds 


To free your skin from this dis- 
tressing trouble, begin tonight to use 
this treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water and 
bury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Wood- 
bury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes. Then 
rinse carefully, first with clear hot 
water, then with cold. 

The first time you use this treat- 
ment you will notice it leaves your skin 
with a slightly drawn, tight feeling. 
This means your skin is responding, 
as it should, to a. more thorough and 
stimulating cleansing than it has been 
accustomed to. After a few treatments, 
the drawn sensation will disappear. 
Your face will emerge from its nightly 
bath soft, smooth and glowing. Use 
it every night and see how much 
clearer and lovelier your skin becomes. 

This is only one of the famous Wood- 
bury treatments for improving the skin. 
Get the booklet of famous treatments that 
is wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Study the treatment recom- 


mended for your particular type of skin— 
then begin at once to use it regularly. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. The booklet 
of treatments is wrapped around each cake. 
Get a cake today — begin your treatment 


tonight. The same qualities that give it 
its unusually beneficial effect on the com- 
plexion make it extremely desirable for 
general use. A 25-cent cake lasts for a 
month or six weeks of any treatment and 
for general cleansing use. - 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set 
of Woodbury’s skin —— containing 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one 
week. 


You will find, first, the little booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
enough for seven nights of any treatment ; 
a sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbuty’s 
Cold Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
with directions telling a ey should be 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1601 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


4 

3 

4 : 
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| 
Woodbury outfit. Address The Andrew ¢ 
Jergens Co., 1601 Spring Grove Avenue, ¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 
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Lhe Golden Age 


By Meredith Nicholson 


ET us be fair to Youth! In all ages it has been the habit of the elders 
to bewail the ways and the manners of the new generation. The 
father who waded breast-high in snow to the little log schoolhouse is 

grieved if his son seems slow to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
a kindlier time. 

The conceit of Age is as  aneelil as vanity and waywardness in Youth. 
Fortunately, the world continues to move right along. The pulse of life 
beats quicker every year. Even the most confirmed pessimist would hardly 
vote to restore the conditions of fifty or a hundred years ago. 

Youth must be convinced that its tasks and obligations are great, but not 
in terms of discouragement. Laggards, ne’er-do-wells, and failures have 
littered the shores of the river of Time in every period of history. There is 
no reason for believing that the casualty list 1s increasing. 

Every lad who answered the call to the colors in the world-war was a refu- 
tation of the plaint that there has been a weakentig:, oft the American fiber. 
Let us challenge the coming generation. té. hizh endeiivor, not thwart and stifle 
it at the threshold with predictions of calamity. 

It is in the blood of young Amertéé to strive ‘and to succeed. The best 
powers of our young men and women are not evoked by depressing forebodings, 
but by friendly, stimulating counsel. 

Lowell describes the elation with which young men left Emerson’s lec- 
tures, striding resolutely through the frosty night with their heads high. 
They had heard from one of the greatest of teachers that ‘the soul refuses 
limits, and always affirms an optimism, never a pessimism.” 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ‘I can.” 


The Golden Age is ahead, not behind us. The Fortunate Isles are no 
elusive, vanishing mirage, but a definite, attainable goal for the Youth of 
twentieth-century America. 
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A BOY AND HIS DAD 
dacar AL. Guest 


“Decoration by Bower 


BOY and his dad on a fishing-trip— 
There is a glorious fellowship! 
Father and son and the open sky 

And the white clouds lazily drifting by. 
And the laughing stream as it runs along 
With the clicking reel like a martial song, 
And the father teaching the youngster gay 
How to landa fish i in the sportsman S way. 


I fancy I hear them talking there 

In an open boat, and the speech 1 is fair. 

And the boy i 1s lezrning the ‘ways of men 
From the finest man in hie youthful ken. 
Kings. to the youngster, cannot compare ge 
With the gentle father who's with him there. 
And the greatest mind of the human race 

Not for one minute could take hie place. 


Which is happier, man or boy? 

The soul of the father is steeped in joy. 

For he's finding out. to his heart's delight, 

That his son is fit for the future fight. 

He is learning the glorious depths of him, 

And the thoughts he thinks and his every whim, 
And he shall discover, when night comes on, 
How close he has grown to his little son. 


A boy and his dad on a fishing-trip— 

Builders of life's companionshig! 

Oh. I envy them, as I see them there 

Under the sky in the open air, 

For out of the old, old long-ago 

Come the summer days that I used to know. 
When I learned life's truths from my father’s lips 
As I shared the joy of his fishing-trips. 
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“Don Mike™ Farrel—the man 


I 


OR the first time in sixty years, Pablo Artelan, major- 
domo of the Rancho Palomar, was troubled of soul at the 
approach of winter. Old Don Miguel Farrel had observed 
signs of mental travail in Pablo for a month past, and 

was at a loss to account for them. He knew Pablo possessed one 
extra pair of overalls, brand-new, two pairs of boots which young 
Don Miguel had bequeathed him when the Great White Father 
at Washington had summoned the boy to the war in April of 
1917, three Chambray shirts in an excellent state of repair, half 
of a fat steer jerked, a full bag of Bayo beans, and a string of red 
chilli-peppers pendant from the rafters of an adobe shack which 
Pablo and his wife, Carolina, occupied rent free. Certainly 
(thought old Don Miguel) life could hold no problems for one of 
Pablo’s race thus pleasantly situated. 

Coming upon Pablo this morning, as the latter sat in his favorite 
seat under the catalpa tree just outside the wall of the ancient 
adobe compound, where he cou!d command a view of the white 
wagon-road winding down the valley of the San Gregorio, Don 
Miguel decided to question his ancient retainer. 

“My good Pablo,” he queried, “what has come over thee of 
late? Thou art of a mien as sorrowful as that of a sick steer. 
Can it be that thy stomach refuses longer to digest thy food? 
Come; permit me to examine thy teeth. Yes, by my soul; 
therein lies the secret. Thou hast a toothache and decline to 
complain, thinking that, by thy silence, I shall be saved a 
dentist’s bill.” But Pablo shook his head in negation. “Come!” 
roared old Don Miguel. “Open thy mouth!” 

Pablo rose creakily and opened a mouth in which not a tooth 
was missing. Old Don Miguel made a most minute examination, 
but failed to discover the slightest evidence of deterioration. 

“Blood of the devil!” he cried, disgusted beyond measure. 
“Out with thy secret! It has annoyed me for a month.” 

“The ache is not in my teeth, Don Miguel. It ishere.” And 
Pablo laid a swarthy hand upon his torso. “There is a sadness 
in my heart, Don Miguel. Two years has Don Mike been with 
the soldiers. Is it not time that he returned to us?” 

Don Miguel’s aristocratic old face softened. 

“So that is what disturbs thee, my Pablo?” 
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Pablo nodded miserably, seated himself, and re- 
sumed his task of fashioning the hondo of a new 
rawhide riata. 

“Tt is a very dry vear,” he complained. “Never 
have I seen December arrive before the grass in the 
San Gregorio was green with the October rains. 
Everything is burned; the streams and the springs 
have dried up, and for a month I have listened to 
hear the quail call on the hillside yonder. But I listen in vain. 
The quail have moved to another range.” 

“Well, what of it, Pablo?” 

“How our beloved Don Mike enjoyed the quail-shooting in the 
fall! Should he return now to the Palomar, there will be no 
quail to shoot.” He wagged his gray head sorrowfully. ‘‘Don 
Mike will think that, with the years, laziness and ingratitude 
have descended upon old Pablo. Truly, Satan afflicts me.” And 
he cursed with great depth of feeling—in English. 

“Yes, poor boy,” old Don Miguel agreed; “he will miss more 
than the quail-shooting when he returns—if he should return. 
They sent him to Siberia to fight the Bolsheviki.” 

“What sort of country is this where Don Mike slays our 
enemy?” Pablo queried. 

“It is always winter there, Pablo. It is inhabited by a wild 
race of men with much whiskers.” 

“Ah, our poor Don Mike! And he a child of the sun!”’ 

“He but does his duty, ” old Dean Miguel replied proudly. 
“He adds to the fame of an illustrious family, noted throughout 
the centuries for the gallantry of its warriors.” 

“A small comfort, Don Miguel, if our Don Mike comes not 
again to those that love him.” 

“Pray for him,” the old Don suggested piously. 

Fell a silence. Then, 


“Don Miguel, yonder comes one over the trail from El Toro.” 


Don Miguel gazed across the valley to the crest of the hills. 
There, against the sky-line, a solitary horseman showed. Pablo 
cupped his hands over his eyes and gazed long and steadily. 

“It is Tony Moreno,” he said, while the man was still a mile 
distant. ‘I know that scuffling cripple of a horse he rides.” 

Don Miguel seated himself on the bench beside Pablo and 
awaited the arrival of the horseman. As he drew nearer, the 
Don saw that Pablo was right. 

“Now, what news does that vagabond bear?” he muttered. 
“Assuredly he brings a telegram; otherwise the devil himself 
could not induce that lazy wastrel to ride twenty miles.” 

“Of a truth you are right, Don Miguel. Tony Moreno is the 
only man in El Toro who is forever out of a job, and the agent 
of the telegraph company calls upon him always to deliver mes- 
sages of importance. 
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With the Don, he awaited, with vague apprehension, the 
arrival of Tony Moreno. As the latter pulled his sweating 
horse up before them, they rose and gazed upon him ques- 
tioningly. Tony Moreno, on his part, doffed his shabby 
sombrero with his right hand and murmured courteously, 

‘Buenas tardes, Don Miguel.” 

Pablo he ignored. With his left hand, he caught a yellow 
envelop as it fell from under the hat. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Moreno.” Don Miguel returned his 
salutation with a gravity he felt incumbent upon one of his 
station to assume when addressing a social inferior. “You bring 
me a telegram? He spoke in English, for the sole purpose of 
indicating to the messenger that the gulf between them could 
not be spanned by the bridge of their mother tongue. He sus- 
pected Tony Moreno very strongly of having stolen a yearling 
from him many years ago. é 

Tony Moreno remembered his manners, and dismounted 
before handing Don Miguel the telegram. 

“The delivery charges?”” Don Miguel queried courteously. 

“Nothing, Don Miguel.” Moreno’s voice was strangely 
subdued. “It is a pleasure to serve you, sefor.”’ 

“You are very kind.” And Don Miguel thrust the telegram, 
unopened, into his pocket. “However,” he continued, “it will 
please me, Moreno, if you accept this slight token of my appre- 
ciation.”” And he handed the messenger a five-dollar bill. The 
don was a proud man, and disliked being under obligation to the 
Tony Morenos of this world. Tony protested, but the don stood 
his ground, silently insistent, and, in the end, the other pouched 
the bill, and rode away. Don Migiel seated hiinself once more 
beside his retainer and drew forth the telegram. 

“It must be evil news,” he murmured, with the shade of a 
tremor in his musical voice; “otherwise, that fellow could not 
have felt so much pity for me that it moved him to decline a 
gratuity.” 

“Read, Don Miguel!” Pablo croaked. “Read!” 

Don Miguel read. Then he carefully folded the telegram 
and replaced it in the envelop; as deliberately, he returned the 
envelop to his pocket. Suddenly his hands gripped the bench, 
and he trembled violently. 

“Don Mike is dead?” old Pablo queried softly. He possessed 
all the acute intuition of a primitive people. 

Don Miguel did not reply; so presently Pablo turned his head 
and gazed up into the master’s face. Then he knew—his fingers 
trembled slightly as he returned to work on the hondo, and, for 
a long time, no sound broke the silence save the song of an oriole 
in the catalpa tree. 

Suadenly, the sound for which old Pablo had waited so long 
burst forth from the sage-clad hillside. It was a cock quail 
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calling, and, to the majordomo, it seemed to say: ‘“‘Don Mike! 
Come home! Don Mike! Come home!” 

“ Ah, little truant, who has told you that you are safe?” 
Pablo cried in agony. ‘‘For Don Mike shall not come home—no, 
no—never any more!” 

His Indian stoicism broke at last; he clasped his hands and fell 
to his knees beside the bench, sobbing aloud. 

Don Miguel regarded him not, and when Pablo’s babbling 
became incoherent, the aged master of Palomar controlled his 
twitching hands sufficiently to roll and light a cigarette. Then he 

_reread the telegram. 

Yes; it was true. It was from Washington, and signed by the 
adjutant-general; it informed Don Miguel José Farrel, with re- 
gret, that his son, First Sergeant Miguel José Maria Federico 
Noriaga Farrel, Number 765,438, had been killed in action in 
Siberia on the fourth instant. ; 

“ At least,” the old don murmured, “‘he died like a gentleman. 
Had he returned to the Rancho Palomar, he could not have 
continued to live like one. Oh, my son, my son!” 

He rose blindly and groped his way along the wall until he 
came to the inset gate leading into the patio; like a stricken 
animal retreating to its lair, he sought the privacy of his old- 
fashioned garden, where none might intrude upon his grief. 


Il 


First SERGEANT MICHAEL JOSEPH FARREL entered the orderly- 
room and saluted his captain, who sat, with his chair tilted back, 
staring mournfully at the opposite wall. 

“T have to report, sir, that I have personally delivered the 
battery records, correctly sorted, labeled, and securely crated, 
to the demobilization office. The typewriter, field-desk, and sta- 
tionery have been turned in, and here are the receipts.” 
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The captain 
tucked the receipts 
in his blouse pocket. 

“Well, Sergeant. 
I dare say that 
marks the comple- 
tion of your duties 
—all but the last 
formation.” He 
glanced at his wrist- 
watch. “Fall in 
the battery and call 
the roll. By that 
time, I will have or- 
ganized my farewell 
speech to the men. 
Hope I can deliver 
it without making a 
of myself.” 

“Verv well, sir.” 

The first sergeant 
stepped out of the 
orderly-room and 
hlew three long 
blasts on his whis- 
tle—his signal to the 
battery to “fall 
in.” Themen came 
out of the demobili- 
zation-shacks with 
alacrity and formed 
within a minute; 
without command, 
they “dressed” to 
the right and 
straightened the 
line. Farrel stepped 
to the right of it. 
glanced down the 
long row of silent, 
eager men, and com- 
manded, 

“Front!” 

Nearly two hun- 
dred heads described 
a half-circle. 

Farrel stepped 
lithely down the 
long front to the 
geometrical center 
of the formation. 
made a right-face. 
walked six paces. 
executed an about- 
face, and announced 
complainingly : 

“Weill, I’ve 
barked at you for 
eighteen months— 
and finally you 
made it snappy. On 
the last day of your service. you manage to fall in within the 
time-limit and dress the line perfectly. I congratulate vou.” 
Covert grins greeted his ironical sally. He continued: “I’m 
going to say good-by to those of you who think there are worse 
tops in the service thanI. To those who did not take kindly to 
my methods, I have no apologies to offer. I gave everybody 
a square deal, and for the information of some half-dozen Hot- 
spurs who have vowed to give me the beating of my life the dav 
we should be demobilized. I take pleasure in announcing that I 
will be the first man. to be discharged, that there is a nice clear 
space between these two demobilization-shacks and the ground is 
not too hard, that there will be no guards to interfere, and if 
any man with the right to call himself ‘Mister’ desires to air his 
grievance, he can make his engagement now, and I shall be at 
his service at the hour stipulated. Does anybody make me an 
offer?” He stood there, balanced nicely on the balls of his feet, 
cool, alert, glancing intcrestedly up and down the battery front. 
“What?” he bantered, “Nobody bids? Well, I’m glad of that. 
I part friends with everybody. Cull rolls!” 

The section-chiefs called the rolls of their sections and reported 
them present. Farrel stepped to the door of the order!y-room. 


“He does but his duty. ** old Don Miguel replied proudly. “He adds to the fame of, 


The men are waiting for the captain,” he reported. 

“Sergeant Farrel,” that bedeviled individual replied fran- 
tically, “I can’t doit. You'll have to do it for me.” 

“Yes, sir; I understand.” oe 

_ returned to the battery, brought them to attention, and 
said: 

“The skipper wants to say good-by, men, but he isn’t up to 
the job. He’s afraid to tackle it; so he has asked me to wish you 
light duty, heavy pay, and double rations in civil life. He has 
asked me to say to you that he loves you all and will not soon 
forget such soldiers as you have proved yourselves to be.” 

“There for the Skipper! Give him three and a tiger!” some 
body pleaded, and the cheers were given with a hearty generos- 
ity which even the most disgruntled organization can develop 
on the day of demobilization. 

The skipper came to the door of the orderly-room. 

“Good-by. good luck. and God bless you, lads!” he shouted, 
and fled with the discharges under his arm, while the battery 
“counted off” and, in command of Farrel (the lieutenants had 
already been demobilized). marched to the pay-tables. As they 
emerged from the paymaster’s shack, thev scattered singly, 
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an illustrious family, noted throughout the centuries for the gallantry of its warriors” 


little groups, back to the demobilization-shacks. Presently, bear- 
ing straw suitcases, ‘‘tin’”’ helmets, and gas-masks (these latter 
articles presented to them by a paternal government as souvenirs 
of their service), they drifted out through the Presidio gate. 
where the world swallowed them. 

Although he had been the first man in the battery to receive 
his discharge, Farrel was the last man to leave the Presidio. He 
waited until the captain, having distributed the discharges, came 
out of the pay-office and repaired again to his deserted orderly- 
room; whereupon the former first sergeant followed him. 

“T hesitate to obtrude, sir,’ he announced, as he entered the 
room, ‘but whether the captain likes it or not, he’ll have to say 
good-by to me. I have attended to everything I can think of, 
sir; so, unless the captain has some further use for me, I shall be 
jogging along.” 

“Farrel,” the captain declared, “if I had ever had a doubt as 
to why I made vou top cutter of B battery, that last remark of 
yours would have dissipated it. Please do not be ina hurry. Sit 
down and mourn with me for a little while.” 

“Well, I'll sit down with you, sir, but ll be hanged if I’! be 
mournful. I’m too happy in the knowledge that I’m going home.” 
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“Where is your 
home, sergeant?” 

“In San Marcos 
County, in the south- 
ern part of the state. 
After two years of 
Siberia and four days 
of this San Francisco 
fog, I’m fed up on 
temperatures, 
and, by the holy 
poker, I want to go 
home. It isn’t much 
of a home—just a 
quaint, old, crum- 
bling adobe ruin, 
but it’s home, and 
it’s mine. Yes, sir; 
I’m going home and 
sleep in the bed my 
great-great-grand- 
iather was born in.” 

“If I had a bed 
that old, I’d fumigate 
it,” the captain de- 
clared. Like all regu- 
lar army officers, he 
was a very devil of a 
fellow for sanitation. 
“Do you worship your 
ancestors, Farrel?” 

“Well, come to 
think of it, I have 
rather a reverence for 
‘the ashes of my 
fathers and the tem- 
ples of my gods.’” 

“So have the Chi- 
nese.. Among Amer- 
icans, however, I 
thought all that sort 
of thing was confined 
to the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

“Tf I had an an- 
cestor who had been 
a Pilgrim Father,” 
Farrel declared, 
locate his grave and 
build a garbage- 
incinerator on it.” 

“What’s your 
grouch against the 
Pilgrim Fathers?” 

“They let their 
religion get on top of 
them, and they took 
: es all the joy out of life. 
: My Catalonian an- 
cestors, on the other 
hand, while taking 
their religion seriously, never permitted it to interfere with a 
fiesta. They were what might be called ‘regular fellows.’” 

“Your Catalonian ancestors? Why, I thought you were 
black Irish, Farre!?”’ 

“The first of my line that I know anything about was a 
lieutenant in the force that marched overland from Mexico to 
California under command of Don Gaspar de Portola. Don 
Gaspar was accompanied by Fray Junipero Serra. They carried 
a sword and a cross respectively, and arrived in San Diego on 
July first, 1769. So, you see, I’m a real Californian.” 

mean Spanish-Californian.” 

“Well, hardly in the sense that most people use that term, sir. 
We have never intermarried with Mexican or Indian, and until 
my grandfather Farrel arrived at the ranch and refused to go 
away until my grandmother Noriaga went with him,.we were 
pure-bred Spanish blonds. My grandmother had red _ hair, 
brown eyes, and a skin as white as an old bleached-linen napkin. 
Grandfather Farrel is the fellow to whom I am indebted for my 
saddle-colored complexion.” 

“Siberia has bleached you considerably. I should say you’re an 
ordinary brunet now.” 
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18 The Pride of Palomar 


Farrel removed his overseas cap and san long fingers through 
his hair. 

“Tf I had a strain of Indian in me, sir,’ he explained, “my hair 
would be straight, thick, coarse, and blue-black. You will 
observe that it is wavy, a medium crop, of average fineness, and 
jet-black.”’ 

The captain laughed at his frankness. 

“Very well, Farrel; I'll admit you’re clean-strain white. But 
tell me: How much of you is Latin and how much Farrel?” 

It was Farrel’s turn to chuckle now. 

“Seriously, I cannot answer that question. My grandmother, 
as I have stated, was pure-bred Castilian or Catalonian, for I 
suppose they mixed. The original Michael Joseph Farrel (I am 
the third of the name) was Tipperary Irish, and could trace his 
ancestry back to the fairies—to hear him tell it. But one can 
never be quite certain how much Spanish there is in an Irishman 
from the west, so I have always started with the premise that the 
result of that marriage—my father—was three-fifths Latin. 
Father married a Galvez, who was half Scotch; so I suppose I’m 
an American.” 

“T should like to see you on your native heath, Farrel. Does 
your dad still wear a conical-crowned sombrero, bell-shaped 
trousers, bolero jacket, and all that sort of thing?” 

“No, sir. The original Mike insisted upon wearing regular 
trousers and hats. He had all of the prejudices of his race, and 
regarded folks who did things differently from him as inferior 
people. He was a lieutenant on a British sloop-of-war that was 
wrecked on the coast of San Marcos County in the early ’Forties. 
All hands were drowned, with the exception of my grandfather, 
who was a very contrary man. He swam ashore and strolled up 
to the hacienda of the Rancho Palomar, arriving just before 
luncheon. What with a twenty-mile hike in the sun, he was dry 
by the time he arrived, and in his uniform, although somewhat 
bedraggled, he looked gay enough to make a hit with my great- 
grandfather Noriaga, who invited him to luncheon and begged 
him to stay a while. Michael Joseph liked the place; so he stayed. 
You see, there were thousands of horses on the ranch and, like 
all sailors, he had equestrian ambitions.” 

“Great snakes! , It must have been a sizable place.” 

“Tt was. The original Mexican grant was twenty leagues 
square.” 

F. take it, then, that the estate has dwindled in size.”’ 

“Ch, yes, certainly. My great-grandfather Noriaga, Michael 
Joseph I, and Michael Joseph II shot craps with it, and bet it 
on horse-races, and gave it away for wedding-dowries, and, in 
general, did their little best to put the Farrel posterity out in 
the mesquite with the last of the Mission Indians.” 

“How much of this principality have you left?” 

“IT do not know. When I enlisted, we had a hundred thousand 
acres of the finest valley and rolling grazing-land in California 
and the hacienda that was built in 1782. But I’ve been gone two 
years, and I haven’t heard from home for five months.” 

“ Mortgaged?” 

“Of course. The Farrels never worked while money could be 

ised at ten per cent. Neither did the Noriagas. You might as 
well attempt to yoke an elk and teach him how to haul a cart.” 

‘Oh, nonsense, Farrel! You’re the hardest-working man I 
have ever known.” 

barre) smiled boyishly. 

‘That was in Siberia, and I had to hustle to keep warm. But I 
x20w I'l not be home six months before that delicious manana 
spirit will settle over me again, like mildew on old boots.” 

The captain shook his head. 

“Any man who can see so clearly the economic faults of his 
race #9 nevertheless sympathize with them is not one to be 
lulled to the ruin that has overtaken practically all of the old 
native California families. That strain of Celt and Gael in you 
will triumph over the easy-going Latin.” 

“Well, perhaps. And two years in the army has helped tre- 
mendously to eradicate an inherited tendency toward procras- 
tination.”’ 

“T shall like to think that I had something to do with that,”’ 
the officer answered. ‘‘What are your plans?” 

“Well, sir, this hungry world must be fed by the United States 
for the next ten years, and I have an idea that the Rancho 
Polamar can pull itself out of the hole with beef cattle. My 
father has always raised short-legged, long-horned scrubs, 
descendants of the old Mexican breeds, and there is no money in 
that sort of stock. If I can induce him to turn the ranch over to 
me, I'll try to raise sufficient money to buy a couple of car-loads 
of pure-bred Hereford bulls and grade up that scrub stock; in 
four or five years I'll have steers that will weigh eighteen hun- 


dred to two thousand pounds on the hoof, instead of the little 
eight-hundred-pounders that have swindled us for a hundred 


- years.” 


“*How many head of cattle can you run on your ranch?”’ 

‘“‘About ten thousand—one to every ten acres. If I could 
develop water for irrigation in the San Gregorio valley, I could 
raise alfalfa and lot-feed a couple of thousand more.” 

“What is the ranch worth?” 

‘About eight per acre is the average price of good cattle- 
range nowadays. With plenty of water for irrigation, the 
valley-land would be worth five hundred dollars an acre. It’s 
as rich as cream, and will grow anything—with water.” 

“Well, I hope your dad takes a back seat and gives you a free 
hand, Farrel. I think you’ll make good with half a chance.”’ 

“T feel that way also,” Farrel replied seriously. 

“Are you going south to-night?” 

“Oh, no. Indeed not! I don’t want to go home in the dark, 
sir.” The captain was puzzled. “Because I love my Califor- 
nia, and I haven’t seen her for two years,”’ Farrel replied, to the 
other’s unspoken query. “It’s been so foggy since we landed in 
San_ Francisco I’ve had a hard job making my way round the 
Presidio. But if I take the eight-o’-clock train to-morrow morn- 
ing, I’ll run out of the fog-belt in forty-five minutes and be in 
the sunshine for the remainder of the journey. Yes, by Jupiter 
—and for the remainder of my life!” 

“You want to feast your eyes on the countryside, eh?” 

“T do. It’s April, and I want to see the Salinas valley with 
its oaks; I want to see the bench-lands with the grape-vines just 
budding; I want to see some bald-faced cows clinging to the 
Santa Barbara hillsides, and I want to meet some fellow on the 
train who speaks the language of my tribe.’ 

“Farrel, you’re all Irish. You’re romantic and poetical, and 

you feel the call of kind to kind. That’s distinctly a Celtic 
trait. 

“Quien sabe? But I have a great yearning to speak Spanish 
w ith somebody. It’s my mother tongue.’ 

“There must be another reason,” the captain bantered him. 
“Sure there isn’t a girl somewhere along the right of way and you 
are fearful, if you take the night-train, that the porter may fail to 
waken you in time to wave to her as you go by her station?” 

Farrel shook his head. 

“There’s another reason, but that isn’t it. Captain, haven't 
you been visualizing every little detail of your home-coming?”’ 

“You forget, Farrel, that I’m a regular-army man, and we poor 
devils get accustomed to beifig uprooted. I’ve learned not to 
build castles in Spain, and I never believe I’m going to get a 
leave until the old man hands me the order. Even then, I’m 
always fearful of an order recalling it.” 

“You're missing a lot of happiness, sir. Why, I really believe 
I’ve had more fun out of the anticipation of my home-coming than 
I may get out of the realization. I’ve planned every detail for 
months, and, if anything slips, I’m liable to sit right down and 
bawl like a kid.” 

“Let’s listen to your plan of operations, Farrel,’’ the captain 
suggested. “I'll never have one myself, in all probability, but 
I’m child enough to want to listen to yours.” 

“Well, in the first place, I haven’t communicated with my 
father since landing here. He doesn’t know I’m back in Cali- 
fornia, and I do not want him to know until I drop in on him.”’ 

*‘And your mother, Farrel?” 

“Died when I was a little chap. No brothers or sisters. Well, 
if I had written him or wired him when I first arrived, he would 
have had a week of the most damnable suspense, because, owing 
to the uncertainty of the exact date of our demobilization, I could 
not have informed him of the exact time of my arrival home. 
Consequently, he’d have had old Carolina, our cook, dishing up 
nightly fearful quantities of the sort of grub I was raised on. And 
that would be wasteful. Also, he’d sit under the catalpa tree 
outside the western wall of the hacienda and never take his eyes 
off the highway from El Toro or the trail from Sespe. And every 
night after the sun had set and I’d failed to show up, he’d goto 
bed heavy-hearted. Suspense is hard on an old man, sir.” 

“On young men, too. Go on.’ 

“Well, I'll drop off the train to-morrow afternoon about four 
o'clock at a lonely little flag-station called Sespe. After the train 
leaves Sespe, it runs southwest for almost twenty miles to the 
coast, and turns south to El] Toro. Nearly everybody enters the 
San Gregorio from El Toro, but via the short-cut trail from Sespe, 
I can hike it home in three hours and arrive absolutely unan- 
nounced and unheralded. 

‘Now, as I pop up over the mile-high ridge back of Sespe, I'll 
be looking down on the San Gregorio while the last of the sunlight 
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The last scion of that ancient house knelt in the mold of his father’s grave and made the sign of the cross 


still lingers there. You see, sir, I’m only looking at an old 
picture I’ve always loved. Tucked away down in the heart of the 
valley, there is an old ruin of a mission—the Mission de la Madre 
Dolorosa—the Mother of Sorrows. The light will be shining on 
its dirty white walls and red-tiled roof, and I’ll sit me down in 
the shade of a manzanita bush and wait, because that’s my valley 
and I know what’s coming. 

“Exactly at six o’clock, I shall see a figure come out on the 
roof of the mission and stand in front of the old gallows-frame on 
which hang eight chimes that were carried in on mules from the 
City of Mexico when Junipero Serra planted the cross of Cathol- 
icism at San Diego, in 1679. That distant figure will be Brother 
Flavio, of the Franciscan Order, and the old boy is going to ramp 
up and down in front uf those chimes with a hammer and give 
me a concert. He'll bang out ‘Adeste Fideles’ and ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis.’ That’s a cinch, because he’s a creature of habit. 
Occasionally he plays ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ and ‘Ave Maria!’” 


Farrel paused. a faint smile of amusement fringing his hand- 
some mouth. He rolled and lighted a cigarette and continued: 

‘My father wrote me that old Brother Flavio, after a terrible 
battle with his own conscience and at the risk of being hove out 
of the valley by his indignant superior, Father Dominic, was 
practising ‘Hail, The Conquering Hero Comes!’ against the day 
of my home-coming. I wrote father to tell Brother Flavio to 
cut that out and substitute ‘In the Good Old Summer-time’ if 
he wanted to make a hit with me. Awfully good old hunks, 
Brother Flavio! He knows I like those old chimes, and, when 
I’m home, he most certainly bangs them so the melody will carry 
clear up to,the Palomar.” 

The captain was gazing with increasing amazement upon his 
former first sergeant. After eighteen months, he had discovered a 
man he had not known heretofore. 

“ And after the ‘ Angelus’—what?” he demanded. 

Farrel’s smug little smile of complacency had broadened. 
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“Well, sir, when Brother Flavio pegs out, I'll get up and run 
down to the Mission, where Father Dominic, Father Andreas, 
Brother Flavio, Brother Anthony, and Brother Benedict will all 
extend a welcome and muss me up, and we'll all talk at once and 
get nowhere with the conversation for the first five minutes. 
Brother Anthony is just a little bit—ah—nutty, but harmless. 
He’ll want to know how many men I’ve killed, and I’ll tell him 
two hundred and nineteen. He has a leaning toward odd 
numbers, as tending more toward exactitude. Right 
away, he’ll go into the chapel and pray for their souls, 
and while he’s at this pious exercise, Father Dominic will 
dig up a bottle of old wine that’s too good for a nut like 
Brother Anthony, and we'll sit on a bench in the mission 
garden in the shade of the largest bougainvillea in the 
world and tuck away the wine. Between tucks, Father 
Dominic will inquire casually into the state of my soul, 
and the information thus elicited will scandalize the old 
saint. The only way I can square myself is to go into 
the chapel with them and give thanks for my escape 
from the Bolsheviki. 

““By that time, it will be a quarter of seven and dark, 
so Father Dominic will crank up a prehistoric little auto- 
mobile my father gave him in order that he might spread 
himself over San Marcos County on Sundays and say 
three masses. I have a notion that the task of keeping 
that old car in running-order has upset Brother An- 
thony’s mental balance. He used to be a blacksmith’s 
helver in El Toro in his youth, and therefore is supposed 
to be a mechanic in his old age.” 

“Then the old padre drives yot. home, eh?” the cap- 
tain suggested. 

“He does. Providentially, it is now the cool of the 
evening. The San Gregorio is warm enough, for all prac- 
tical purposes, even on a day in April, and, knowing this, 
I am grateful to myself for timing my arriva! after the 
heat of the day. Father Dominic is grateful also. The 
old man wears thin sandals, and on hot days he suffers 
continuous martyrdom from the heat of that little motor. 
He is always bezging Satan to fly away with that hot- 
foot accelerator. 

“Well. arrived home, I greet my father alone in the 
patio. Father Dominic, meanwhile, sits outside in his 
flivver and permits the motor to roar, just to let my 
father know he’s there, although not for money enough to restore 
his mission would he butt in on us at that moment. 

‘Well, my father will not be able to hear a word I say until 
Padre Dominic shuts off his motor; so my father wili yell at him 
and ask him what the devil he’s doing out there and to come in, 
and le quick about it, or he’ll throw his share of the dinner to 
the hozs. We always dine at seven: so we'll be in time for dinner. 
But before we go in to dinner, my dad will ring the bell in the 
compound, and the help will report. Amid loud cries of wonder 
and delight, I shall be welcomed by a mess of mixed breeds of 
assorted sexes, and old Pabio, the majordomo, will be ordered 
to pass out some wine to celebrate my arrival. It’s against the 
law to give wine to an Indian, but then, as my father always 
remarks on such occasions: ‘To hell with the law! They’re my 
Indians, and there are damned few of them left.’ 

‘Padre Dominic, my father, and I will, in all probability, get 
just a little bit jingled at dinner. After dinner, we'll sit on the 
porch flanking the patio and smoke cigars, and I’ll smell the 
lemon verbena and heliotrope and other old-fashioned flowers 
modern gardeners have forgotten how to grow. About mid- 
night, Father Dominic’s brain will have cleared, and he will be. 
fit to be trusted with his accursed automobile; so he will snort 
home in the moonlight, and my father will then carefully lock 
the patio gate with a nine-inch key. Not that anybody ever 
steals anything in our country, except a cow once in a while—and 
cows never range in our patio—-but just because we’re hell- 
benders for conforming to custom. When I was a boy, Pablo 
Artelan, our majordomo, always slept athwart that gate, like an 
old watch-dog. I give you my word I’ve climbed that patio wall 
a hundred times and dropped down on Pablo’s stomach without 
wakening him. And, for a quarter of a century, to my personal 
knowledge, that patio gate has supported itself on a hinge and a 
half. Oh, we're a wonderful institution, we Farrels!” 

“What did you say this Pablo was?” 

“He used to be a majordomo. That is, he was the foreman of 
the ranch when we needed a foreman. We haven’t needed 
Pablo for a long time, but it doesn’t cost much to keep him on the 
pay-roll, except when his relatives come to visit him and stay a 
couple of weeks.” 


of Palomar 


your father feeds them?” 

“Certainly. Also, he houses them. It can’t be helped. It's an 
old custom.” 

‘How long has Pablo been a pensioner?” 

‘From birth. He’s mostly Indian, and all the work he ever did 
never hurt him. But, then, he was never paid very much. He 
was born on the ranch and has never been more than twenty 
miles from it. And his wife is ourcook. She has relatives, too.” 


The captain burst out laughing. 

“But surely this Pablo has some use,” he suggested. 

“Well he feeds the dogs, and in order to season his frijoles with 
the sait of honest labor, he saddles my father’s horse and leads 
him round to the house every morning. Throughout the 
remainder of the day, he sits outside the wall and, by following 
the sun, he manages to remain in the shade. He watches the 
road to proclaim the arrival of visitors, smokes cigarettes, and 
delivers caustic criticisms on the younger generation when he 
can get anybody to listen to him.” 

“How old is your father, Farrel?” 

‘‘Seventy-eight.” 

‘‘And he rides a horse!” 

“He does worse than that.” Farrel laughed. ‘He rides a 
horse that would police you, sir. On his seventieth birthday, 
at a rodeo, he won first prize for roping and hog-tying a steer.” 

“T’d like to meet that father of yours, Farrel.” 

“You'd like him. Any time you want to spend a furlough on 
the Palomar, we’ll make you mighty welcome. Better come in 
the fall for the quail-shooting.”’ He glanced at his wrist-watch 
and sighed. ‘‘Well, I suppose I’d do well to be toddling along. 
Is the captain going to remain in the service?” 

The captain nodded. 

‘““My people are hellbenders on conforming to custom, also,” 
he added. ‘‘We’ve all been field-artillerymen.” 

“T believe I thanked you for a favor you did me once, but 
to prove I meant what I said, I’m going to send you a horse, sir. 
He is a chestnut with silver points, six years old, sixteen hands 
high, sound as a Liberty Bond, and bred in the purple. He 
is beautifully reined, game, full of ginger, but gentle and sensi- 
ble. He’ll weigh ten hundred in condition, and he’s as active as 
a cat. You can win with him at any horse-show and at the 
head of a battery. Dios! He is every inch a caballero!”’ 
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“Sergeant, you’re much too kind. Really és 

“The things we have been through together, sir—all that we 
have been to each other—never can happen again. You will add 
greatly to my happiness if you will accept this animal as a sou- 
venir of our very pleasant association.” 

“Oh, son, this is too much! You're giving me your own pri- 
vate mount. You love him. He loves you. Doubtless he'll 
know you the minute you enter the pasture.” 

Farrel’s fine white teeth flashed in a brilliant smile. 

“T do not desire to have, the captain mounted on an inferior 
horse. We have many other good horses on the Palomar. This 
one’s name is Panchito; I will express him to you 
some day this week.” 

“Farrel, you quite overwhelm 
me. A thousand thanks! T'll 
treasure Panchito for your sake as 
well as his own.” 

The soldier extended his hand, 
and the captain grasped it. 

““Good-by, Sergeant. Pleasant 
green fields!” 

“ Good-by, sir. 
quick promotion.” 


Dry camps and 


Presently the girl's brown eyes wee turned casually in Farrel's direction. 
he rose, fixed her with a comprehending look, nodded almost imperceptibly 
toward the chair he was vacating, and returned to his seat inside the car 


The descendant of a conquistador picked up his straw suitcase, 
his helmet, and gas-mask. At the door, he stood to attention 
and saluted. The captain leaped to his feet and returned this 
salutation of warriors; the door opened and closed, and the 
oflicer stood staring at the space so lately occupied by the man 
who, for eighteen months, had been his right hand. 

“Strange man!” he muttered. “TI didn’t know thev bred his 
kind any more. Why, he’s a feudal baron!” 
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‘THERE were three people in the observation-car when Michael 
Joseph Farrel boarded it a few minutes before eight o’clock the 
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following morning. Of the three, one was a girl, and, as Farrel 
entered, carrying the souvenirs of his service—a helmet and gas- 
mask—she glanced at him with the interest which the average 
civilian manifests in any soldier obviously just released from 
service and homeward bound. Farrel’s glance met hers for an 
instant with equal interest; then he turned to stow his impedi- 
menta in the brass rack over his seat. He was granted an equally 
swift but more direct appraisal of her as he walked down the 


observation-car to the rear 
platform, where he selected 
a chair in a corner that of- 
fered him sanctuary from 
the cold, fog-laden breeze, 
lighted a cigar, and sur- 
rendered himself to con- 
templating, in his mind’s 
eye, the joys of home-com- 
ing. 

He had the platform to 
himself until after the train 
had passed Palo Alto, when 
others joined him. The first 
to emerge on the platform 
was a Japanese. Farrel 
favored him with a cool, 
contemptuous scrutiny, for 
he was a Californian and 
did not hold the members 
of this race in a tithe of the 
esteem he accorded other 
Orientals. This Japanese 
was rather shorter and 
thinner than the majority 
of his race. He wore large, 
round tortoise-shell specta- 
cles, and clothes that pro- 
claimed the attentions of the very best tailors; a gold-band ring, 
set with one blue-white diamond and two exquisite sapphires, 
adorned the pudgy finger of his right hand. Farrel judged that 
his gray beaver hat must have cost at least fifty dollars. 

“We ought to have Jim Crow cars for these cock-sure sons 
of Nippon,” the ex-soldier growled to himself. “We'll come to 
it yet if something isn’t done about them. ‘They breed so fast 
they’ll have us crowded into back seats in another decade.” 

He had had some unpleasant clashes with Japanese troops in 
Siberia, and the memory of their studied insolence was all the 
more poignant because it had gone unchallenged. He observed, 
now, that the Japanese passenger had (Continued on page 110) 
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Lloyd watched him digging. 


Neither man spoke at all. The minister could hear 
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OW and then the oily surface of a placid sea is stirred 
to circling currents. It bubbles, and seems for an 

- instant to boil; and the observer knows thereby that 

somewhere underneath has been enacted one of those 
swift and relentless dramas which make up the lives of the fishes 
that dwell therein. Now and then, in like fashion, the soft 
tranquillity of a meadow is broken. The grassessway and bend: 
the bushes stir, and sometimes a squeak or a cry of deadly pain 
does further evidence the tragedy that has occurred there. And 
now and then, in some pleasant human community, a stark and 
dreadful incident ruptures all the surface-peace; so that one may 
guess that here, too, all is not so smooth as the seeming. It wasin 
this fashion that the matter of the grave in Sinai churchyard gave 
some hint to all the world of the flux of human passions with 
which I have to deal. 

Old Davy Davis, who found time from his little farm to do a 
sexton’s part about Sinai church, discovered the grave; and he 
brought his troubled fears in the matter to Lloyd Hughes. Lloyd 
was the young minister, newly come to the sober congregation 
among the hills. Davy chose an evening after service, when the 
worshipers, family by family, had driven homeward and Lloyd 
was blowing out the big oil-lamp that hung above his pulpit. 

“There’s a thing,” said Davy, in whispering hurry; “there's a 
thing that I want you should know.” 

The young man turned in some small surprise. 

“Eh, Davy?” he asked. “What is it now?” 

“A grave,” Davy told him. ‘“There’s a grave in the church- 
yard, a by the fence at the edge o’ the hill.”’ 
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“* A grave?’”’ Lloyd smiled a little. “Is not the churchyard the 
place for graves, Davy?” \ 

Davy wagged his head. 

“For honest graves, likely,” he agreed. ‘But them I dig, 
and have digged for fourteen years, with my boy, now and then, 
for helping. This is no grave of my digging, Lloyd.” 

The younger man considered for an instant, studying old 
Davy’s troubled countenance. Then he took his hat, and he 
said to Davy, 

“Show it to me.” 

Thus they came out upon the high steps of the church, came out 
into a flood of moonlight. The carriage-shed to the right was 
like a cave of blackness in that bright illumination. The white 
stones in the churchyard before them seemed each hallowed by 
the flowing silver rays. A few low trees lay leftward along the 
fence; and beyond these trees Lloyd could see the dip of the steep 
valley and the stark slopes on either hand. A white mist lay in 
the valley lands and seemed to move and stir in a warm and 
friendly way. 

“Along out to the fence,” Davy whispered. And they went, 
side by side, between the rows of stones, to the further part of the 
churchyard, not yet fully given over to the uses of the dead. 

Davy was a good sexton—a careful and an orderly man. Even 
in this remote part, the grass was close-cropped and trimmed, and 
the turf was smooth. Here the old man stopped, and his one 
hand tightened upon the minister’s arm, and, with his other hand, 
he pointed. 

“There! 


See there!”’ he said. ‘The sod has sunk.” 
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Davy's breath expelled with a low, grunting sound at éach toss of loosened clods 


This story, by Ben Ames Williams, szridingly illustrates 
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The minister bent to scrutinize the place. In the bright light 
of the moon, he was able to trace the outlines of a rectangle, 
some four or five feet long, some two feet wide, within which, it 
was clear, the sod had been cut and lifted, and then replaced. 
Here and there the line of demarcation showed; here and there a 
square of sod, cut too thin, had withered. And the whole was 
depressed more deeply in the middle than at the sides. Lloyd 
brushed his hands together as he rose; he met the sexton’s eye. 

“None of your digging, Davy?” 

“None of my knowing at all, sir.” 

The minister bowed his head, considering; and there was some 
measure of trouble in his eyes. All about them, the night was 
very still—very bright, but very still. So still that they could 
catch the distant murmur of sound when one of the home-going 
buggies of the congregation crossed the lower creek bridge. 
That must have been a full long mile away. No house near save 
old Davy’s, a quarter-mile down the road. And before them 
this strange and secret grave. 

L'oyd touched the sexton’s arm. 

“Davy,” he asked, ‘“‘where do you keep your digging-tools?” 

“Behind the ty bach, in my box there.” Davy’s eyes were 
vide, shining nervously. 

“Bring them,” said the minister. 

The old sexton stared at the younger man. 

‘*You’re not a mind to—open it, Lloyd?” 

Just that, Davy.” 

black thing!” 

Lloyd shook his head. 


the things worth while. 


black thing,’ if done blackty, Davy. But in a!l reverence— 
This is holy earth. We will turn it reverently. For th’s is a 
matter that cannot be left to sleep, Davy man.” 

In the end, Davy, convinced against his will, stumped away 
through the churchyard to fetch pickax and spade: and the 
young minister, left alone, stood very still, his eyes upon the 
patch of sunken sod before him. When Davy came slowly back 
again, his too!s upon his shoulder, Lloyd would have taken the _ 
spade to loose the sod; but Davy put his hand aside. 

“Tf it’s done, I'll do it,” he declared. “‘ My hands are used to 
the tough earth o’ this bit hereabout. Do you take seat. I'll 
not be overlong.” 

The minister nodded his assent. Behind him, and to one side, 
there was an isolated stone. He sat down upon this, elbows upon 
his knees, hands clasped, and old Davy slowly laid aside his coat 
and his vest and took off his stiff white collar. 

“‘T’ll get clay upon my britches, like,” he grumbled, half to 
himself. But there was no longer any reluctance in the man. 

Lloyd watched him digging. Davy lifted the sod with care, 
piece by piece; he laid it at one side, then loosened the earth with 
slow pick-strokes that were deceptively effective, and took his 
shovel to toss the broken earth aside, and then took pick again. 
Neither man spoke at all. The minister could hear Davy’s breath 
expelled with a low, grunting sound at each stroke, at each toss 
of loosened clods. 

Abruptly, as the sexton drove his pick into the earth, Lloyd 
was conscious of a new quality in the sound. His nerves drew 
taut; he looked toward Davy, and the old man ae and 
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w iped his brow with a wide red handkerchief, and said unevenly: 
' “Not deep at a'l, sir. Something here.” 

He was standing in the grave, and Lloyd rose and crossed to 
watch. His blood began to stir more swiftly with impatience; 
his thoughts began to form conjectures. He put them aside. It 
was one of the young man’s mental habits to go slowly, to form 
opinion only upon fact confirmed. He had been quite sure of 
the necessity of opening this hidden grave; he told himself that 
what they should find might demand grimmest action. But, in 
the mean time, his mind was open, elastic, ready for any turn. 

Davy, it seemed, moved with provoking deliberation. After 
that stroke which had sounded hollow upon wood, he tempered 
his blows, careful to give no further scar to what lay here. And, 
presently, he climbed out of the grave and knelt beside it, using 
his spade gently. Lloyd, bending with him, saw something take 
shape in the excavation—a dark thing like a casket, some three 
or four feet long, and half as wide. Davy leaned far down to 
tug at one end of this object with his hands. Lloyd saw it yield. 
He bent to help. Between them, they lifted it out and laid it 
gently down upon the turf. 

No casket, certainly. A chest, rather. Well and neatly made, 
with doveta‘led corners and brass hinges, and a brass lock upon 
the front. Surprisingly light, too. 

“Empty,” Davy panted. ‘‘There’s no more than the heft of 
the box itself. Now, what— Now, why—— 

Lloyd was examining the chest, the lock. 

screw-driver, Davy?” 

“There’s one in my box. I'll bring it along.” 

A skilled worker of wood had made this chest. So much 
Lloyd saw, while Davy was on his way for the new tool and back 
again. The lock was a hasp; a padlock fastened it. ‘The 
hinges—”’ he told himself, and, when Davy came, the minister 
loosened the screws which held them till he could twist these 
screws out with his fingers and lift the lid and swing it half 
around. 

The two men were on their knees, the little chest between 
them, as the lid gave way. Old Davy bent with eager curiosity 
to see; Lloyd saw full as much, but without bending. Saw a 
garment—a woman’s gown, of white silk and soft lace, all finely 
sewed, and laid here so tenderly, its every fold arranged. A bit 
of some withered flower upon the bosom. And the minister 
stood up with a swift, unconscious movement—stood erect, with 
deeply burning, thoughtful eyes. 

Old Davy, careful that his soiled hands should not mar the 
white loveliness before him, looked up at the minister. 

“*Grave-clothes, man,” he whispered huskily. “‘The garments 
of the grave.”’ 

Lloyd turned away. He walked a dozen paces to the fence that 
marked the churchyard’s boundary. He stood by it, his hands 
upon the topmost board. They did not rest upon the board; they 
gripped it tensely. There was no relaxation in his attitude, and 
his countenance was stern with thought. The old sexton watched 
him, a little awed by his silence; he moved uneasily when Lloyd 
turned again. Lloyd said: 

“Close the lid, Davy. I will take it home with me. And—fill 
the grave.” 

“You'll not put it back again?” 

“No, Davy.” 

The sexton began deliberately to replace the screws. 

dark business, sir,” he said. 

Lloyd, surprisingly, smiled; and his voice was gentle. 

“Not dark, Davy,” he demurred. “Say, rather, light that 
illumines what has been dark and much beclouded. —s in 
dark places, Davy. Making many things clear.” 

Davy would have questioned him. But Lloyd seemed to re- 
pent his word; he would say no more. Before they left, he con- 
jured Davy to silence. But Davy was given to loquacity, and 
the matter of the grave was, in due time, noised abroad. 

Nevertheless, it remained to most men utter mystery, as it 
was to Davy Davis. One of those isolated incidents, breaking 
the placid monotony of life, which hint at hidden turmoil beneath 
outward calm. That to Lloyd Hughes it brought not mystery 
but understanding—a sorrowful understanding—and a lofty 
decision is to be attributed to certain episodes which, since 
those who might be wounded by the telling lie long since in 
Sinai churchyard, may here, at last, be mustered forth for all 
to see. 


Enoch Lewis had been minister of Sinai church for many a 
year agone; he had been called “old Enoch” since men now in 
robust middle life were boys. But the years of his weakness were 
upon him; he was dying as an old tree dies, and young Lloyd 


Hughes had come to take up the old man’s tasks and powers. 
Lloyd was Sinai-born, but his father and his mother were long 
dead, and he had been away, schooling for the years of his man- 
hood. So, when he came back, there was no homie for him save 
with some of the congregation, and no place so fitting as in 
Enoch’s house and under Enoch’s guiding hand. He dwelt there 
at the first, and Margaret, Enoch’s daughter, tended and cared 
for the two of them and saw that their wants were filled. 

The young man found much in the old minister to admire; he 
liked talking with the other. And, on the whole, it seemed that 
Enoch fancied Lloyd. They spent long hours together, spent 
them, for the most part, in a shed behind the house, where Enoch 
was accustomed to go to do odd jobs of carpentry, to mend 
broken bureau drawers, to tinker with the wooden works of the 
clock that habitually stood upon the mantel in the dining-room. 
Enoch was skilled in these tasks; his stiff, blunt fingers had a 
magic with tools. And Lloyd used to watch him by the hour, 
while he listened to the other’s stern and somber words. 

The young man marked, one day, that Enoch’s tools were in 
disorder, that he seemed to have no settled place for keeping any 
one of them, and he said casually, 

“You should have a chest, sir, to stow your things away.” 

Enoch swung on him at that, with the stiff abruptness of age, 
a him with scowling eyes, and, at length, he grumbled 
slowly: 

“You're overconcerned, young man. I know my needs.” 

If Lloyd found some companionship in Enoch, he found a 
deeper pleasure in Margaret day by day. She was no girl, as 
Enoch had called her—no child, but a woman, maturely beauti- 
ful. This beauty that Lloyd perceived was not so much of the 
flesh as of the spirit—a loveliness tinctured with grief profound, 
that he glimpsed now and again in her eyes, in the twist of her 
slow and gentle smile. He found her singularly simple and sweet 
and kind.’ Found himself seeking her out, watching for her rare 
moments of leisure so that he might be at her side. 

She was the child of Enoch’s old age—no older where years 
were concerned than Lloyd himself; yet she was, in many ways, 
infinitely more mature. There were times when, to his questions, 
she answered with a smile he could not read, a smile that hinted 
at infinite wisdom, yet told nothing at a!!. 

She occupied those hours when the duties of the household did 
not command her in knitting and in sewing. Lloyd watched 
her, one day, making a shirt for Enoch. She was using a strong 
blue cloth, fit for use and wear; her thread was stout, her needle 
heavy. Yet he saw that the stitches which she took were fine 
as fine; and, presently, he asked: 

“May I look at it? May I see the work vou are doing?” 

Margaret, faintly surprised, lifted her head in a questioning 
fashion; nevertheless, she slipped the needle through the coarse 
cloth, to hold it more securely, and passed the loose stuff across 
to him. He had to bend low to see the microscopic stitches where 
she had been working; they were miraculously regular and 
smooth. 

“Like the work of a machine,” he told her. Then amended 
that. “But no—no machine could do so well. Nevertheless, 
one would save you much time and labor.’’. 

She shook her head faintly as he handed the unfinished gar- 
ment back to her. 

“T have much time,” she told him. ‘And this is work that is 
pleasant for me to do.” 

He nodded; but, a moment later, he exclaimed: 

“The stitches are so close and small! It seems unfair to waste 
them on so rough a cloth. They should be set in fine stuff—set 
in silk, in lace, and sewed in silken thread.” 

He was looking toward her as he spoke, and the man was 
shocked at the slow change that crept across her countenance. 
Her eyes met his—eyes deep with some strange, mysterious 
renunciation. Her lips scarce moving, as though she spoke to 
herself, he heard her say, 

“T thought so, once upon a—”’ She shook her head abruptly, 
drew the back of her hand across her eyes, smiled at him, said no 
more. And Lloyd could not bring himself to question her. 

When he had been in that house for some five weeks, he woke, 
one night, in his dark room, and knew that he loved Margaret. 
And the young man sat up in his bed as though he would have 
gone at once to tell her so. He slept no more till dawn. 

But in the following days he did not tell her. There was in 
her some mysterious aloofness that forbade. 

One evening, after supper, when they three, Enoch and Mar- 
garet and himself, were. in the sitting-room together, Lloyd said 
to them, 

“T will be getting out of vour way now in a day or two.” 
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Lloyd found Margaret busy in the side yard, hanging out freshly-tubbed garments, and he stopped to speak 


a word with her before he asked where her father might be 


His stay in their home had been in the nature of an interlude 
while he found a more permanent lodging. They had taken him 
in as a guest, permitting him no payment at all. Nevertheless, 
both Enoch and Margaret were surprised. Margaret, at the 
moment, was sewing, her needle busy; she looked toward him 
with a slow lift of her head, without speaking; but Enoch said, 
in his harsh and measured tones: 

““You’re not in our way. The house is big enough for all.” 

Lloyd smiled. 

“Of course. But, after all, I can’t stay here indefinitely.” 

The old man’s gaunt head moved in reluctant assent; he asked, 

“Where are you minded to go?” 

“T’ve been talking with Dan Jones,” Lloyd told him. “He 


lives all alone, you know, with just Mary Evans to care for him. 
He’s willing I should come, and share and share.” 

He saw the sudden stiffening of the cords in Enoch’s neck, 
the suddenly lowering brows; and he was conscious that Mar- 
garet, across the table. had paused for a moment in her sewing. 
Her needle was still. He looked toward her, saw her hands idle 
in her lap, met her eyes with something in them so profoundly 
moving that: he was abashed, and drew his own glance away. 
Enoch was staring straight before him, and the big hand he 
rested on the table was clenched and hard. Yet neither spoke to 
him, and their very silence seemed to compel Lloyd to speak. He 
said, in a tone that was involuntarily apologetic: 

“Dan used to be a big boy when I was a little one, I nenaeaglnen: 
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Before I went away to school. I always liked him. And I stopped 
at his house the other day. He was very kind to me.” 

Enoch uttered a sound that could not be identified. Margaret 
sat still as stone, and Lloyd. puzzled and uncomfortable, saw 
that she was watching her father with some trace of apprehension, 
as though afraid of what he might do. Lloyd loved her---and he 
was not afraid of Enoch. There was something like defiance in 
his voice when he said again: 

“So L am going to live with him. You've been bothered by 
me long enough-—too long. I’m afraid. No doubt I should have 
gone before now.” 

Margaret said, in scarce more than a whisper. 

*Oh---no.” 

But, still, she watched old Enoch, eves no longer turned at all 
toward Lloyd. 

And Enoch spoke abruptly. His gnaried hand did not stir; 
there was no movement in him. Yet it was as though he struck 
the board a smashing blow, so vigorous was his tone. 

“Dan Jones!” he cried. ‘No fit company for you!” 

Lloyd, surprised in spite of the warning that 
might have been read in their demeanor, neverthe- 
less answered, steadily enough, 

“T have believed all men fit company for those 
of—our vocation, sir.”’ 

godless man!” Enoch ejaculated. ‘A wicked 
and a godless man!” 

The young minister’s lips drew firm; they were 
a little whiter than their wont 

“T have not found him so,” he gently protested. 

“You have not found him so?” Enoch stumped 
to his feet. his face working with scorn. ‘‘He does 
not even come to the church of a Sabbath day!” 

Lloyd nodded; and he smiled a 
little, in a frendly way. 

“T know, sir”’ he agreed. ‘‘But 
if he will not come to the church, 
it is certain the church must go to 
him.” 

Enoch stood tor a moment, a stark 
figure; and Lloyd could see in his 
eves that he was groping tor some 
word to say. Then, by littles, his 
countenance softened; his eves 
touched Margaret lightly. swung to 
Lloyd. There was something almost 
wistful in his tone. 

“Eh,” he said slowly. ‘But Iwas 
hoping you would stay —’’ He broke 
off in mid-sentence, he looked at 
Margaret again. time for wor- 
ship!” he exclaimed harshly. ‘Time 
for prayers.”’ And he turned toward 
the front room te get the big Bible. 

While he was gone, Margaret went 
into the kitchen to perform some 
task, and Enoch was back before 
ker. He waited for a moment, but 
Margaret was slow in coming; and 
the gaunt old man stumped to the 
kitchen door and said, with grim authority: 

“Come, girl. Would you hinder the worship of God?’’ 

Lloyd, marking this, thought Enoch’s anger was not 
so much because she had delayed God’s worship as be- 
cause she had delayed Enoch Lewis. It is no new thing. for 
men who have long served Deity to arrogate to themselves some 
shadow of authority divine. 

While Enoch chose and read a passage, Lloyd sat with thought- 
ful eyes; and Margaret was still, hands hidden in the stuff of 
her sewing, where it lay in her lap. Afterward, they knelt while 
the old man prayed, and, when he rose, he looked no more at 
either one of them, but went slowly through the door into the 
front hall and so to his room. Each door he closed behind him; 
the sound of his feet was deadened till they heard it no more. 

Lloyd might have followed the old man’s example, might have 
taken his lamp and gone up-stairs to bed; but Margaret made 
no move to go. She had resumed her work, and he could see the 
g'int of light upon her thimble as she took each careful stitch. 
He thought she might speak, might offer some small explanation; 
he waited for word from her, watching her while he waited, for- 
getting his waiting in watching her. The lamp was between 
them, at her side; its light was bright upon her. He could see 
* how smooth the skin of her cheek, how sweet the droop of her 


lips, how rich the depths of her heavy hair. It was as though 
there was a palpable beauty hovering about her; Lloyd had a 
curious fancy that, if he stretched forth his hand, he might feel 
this beauty upon his fingers, heartening and warm. He checked 
his thoughts and curbed them, for fear the beat of his emotions 
might, without word from him, strike home upon her heart. For 
he could not bear to tell her that he loved her. And he won- 
dered why this inhibition lay so strong upon his lips. 

In the end, it was he who spoke, gently in apology. 

“T-—did not guess, did not know,” he said. ‘‘He does not 
like Dan Jones.”’ 

She did not lift her eves from her work; and he was conscious 
of a careful and restrained precision in her voice as she answered, 

‘*No; my father does not like—Dan Jones.” 

“Should I have known?” 

Margaret shook her head 

“There was no way you had of knowing. 
tell you 

He was so absorbed in his inquirv that if there were hint for 


Dan wou'd not 


He was looking toward her as he spoke, and the man was 
nance. Her lips scarce moving, as though she spoke to 
She shook her head abruptly, smiled at him, said no 


him in her way of fashioning Dan’s name, he was not conscious 
of it. He asked intently, 

“Why?” 

Her bosom lifted with something like a soundless sigh; she 
met his eyes for an instant. 

‘“‘A—-very old story,” she said. ‘Strange. Hard to under- 
stand—unless you understand my father.” 

‘“‘T—think I understand your father,” he told her, when he 
saw she did not mean to go on; and she was encouraged by his 
word. He saw that she would speak, and presently she did so. 
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Told him, in broken paragraphs that left much for him to guess, 
the ancient, ugly tale. 


It had begun when Enoch and Dan’s father were young men, 
when Enoch first took the pulpit of Sinai church and began his 


shocked at the slow change that crept across her counte- 
herself, hz heard her say, “I thought so, once upon a—" 
more. And Lloyd could not bring himself to question her 


ministry there. Two young men and a girl. Deborah Evans 
was her name. She preferred Dan’s father in the end. “He 
was David Jones, Soar, you know,” Margaret explained; and 
Lloyd nodded to show he knew the name. 

Enoch married them, uttering the words of the service in a 
voice that was full of a young man’s bitter and angry grief. 
And Enoch nursed her image in his heart, and nursed his 
grudge against the man she had preferred—until, a dozen years 
later, he took wife of his own, so that those who considered the 
matter supposed he had forgotten Deborah Evans long before. 
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His wife bore him Margaret, and when Margaret was half- 
way to womanhood, her mother died. Thereafter, she told 
Lloyd, old Enoch had grown more bitter day by day, and now 
and again his ancient grudge against Dan’s father boiled to the 
surface in his tatk with her at home. It had fattened somewhat 
in the years, for though Deborah came regularly to Sinai church, 
her husband had ceased to come. 

Then Deborah died, and old Enoch buried her—buried her in 
Sinai churchyard. David was in Sinai church that day, his son 
Dan in somber black beside him. And old Enoch in the high 
pulpit, with his deep eyes flaming hot, had poured his ancient 
hatred out upon them, accusing and denouncing in unmeasured 
words, so that those others of the congregation who were there 
were ashamed and uneasy, and knew not which way to turn 
their eyes. 

“Tt was very bitter, and very terrible,’ Margaret told Lloyd. 
‘‘All the old anger in my father was let loose that 
day. And Dan’s father sat with head bowed, unmov- 
ing; and Dan’s cheeks were red as fire.” 

Afterward, when the coffin had been lowered to its 
place and the clods began to fall, David Jones and his 
son went together to the carriage-shed and took their 
buggy and drove homeward. And because 
all were afraid of Enoch, none followed to 
give them any comforting. 

““Dan’s father died that winter,’ said 
Margaret. ‘After the funeral, he did not 
come abroad again. It was as though my 
father had charged his wife’s death to his 
hand. He was broken, and he was weary 
with grief for her, and he was growing old.” 

But old Enoch’s anger had descended to 
the son, had become a part of the minister’s 
very soul. 

“Times,” said Margaret wistfully, ‘“‘it 
comes out of him in a way you’d never sup- 
pose.”’ 

Lloyd nodded slowly. 

“It is those we wrong against whom our 
bitterness most persists. It is easy to forgive 
them that trespass against us.” 

“Yes, yes; it is so,” Margaret 
agreed. ‘“‘Dan has no—no hate for 
him.” 

The young man cried impa- 
tiently: 

“The thing should have been for- 
gotten years agone! It should have 
been dead and buried long before 
this day!” 

“Aye,” said Margaret gently, a 
twist of humor in her quiet smile. 
“But ’tis not. Tis very much 
alive. As you have seen here but 
a bit ago.” 


Lloyd, in due time, moved his few 
belongings to Dan’s home and es- 
tablished himself there. Mary 
Evans, sister of Dan’s mother, lived 
with him and cared for him and for 
his home. She took Lloyd under 
her wing with that infinite capacity for mothering which spinsters 
sometimes possess. Made sure that he wore rubbers when the 
day was wet, made sure he had greased flannel at his throat when 
he caught cold, made sure his socks were darned, his buttons all 
secure. Lloyd, accustomed to doing for himself for many years, 
was more comfortable and content than he had ever been before. 

He found Dan congenial; they had that capacity for spending 
hours of silence together which goes with friendship. They 
shared a love for the out-of-doors, and were accustomed—when 
the farm-tasks could spare them—to tramp off together to some 
hilltop, and sit where they could overlook the misty countryside, 
speaking when they chose, but for the most part without words. 

Lloyd still went frequently to Enoch’s house, still saw Mar- 
garet as often as there was pretext for the seeing. Found in her 
new depths of steadfast charm with each encounter. When he 
spoke to her of Dan, she listened with more than usual attention, 
and, in like fashion, Dan attended closely whenever Lloyd men- 
tioned Margaret to him. That the young minister did not— 
except subconsciously—mark these things may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the fact that Margaret had utterly taken possession 
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of his mind and heart, that he thought of little else, whether 
with her or apart from her. 

He never spoke to Dan of Enoch’s enmity, nor did Dan ever 
bring that ugly topic into the light of day. 

So, presenlty, there came a warm and sunny afternoon when 
Lloyd went by invitation to Enoch’s house for supper, and sat 
with Margaret and old Enoch about the familiar board. The 
old man was weary that evening—faintly broken and unsteady. 
He said he would not go to meeting that night; he was overtired. 
Lloyd saw, with some concern, that this was indeed true. The 
fire was going out of the man. 

. After supper, he talked with Enoch for a little, while Margaret 
washed the dishes; then, because it was very warm, they went 
out into the yard beside the house and sat there for a space in 
the cooler airs of early evenings, and the moon rose and shone 
upon them. It lent a new witchery to Margaret, which is the 
way of the moon. Lloyd found himself leaning forward in his 
chair while he talked with her; he was conscious that he was 
faintly trembling. And it seemed to him that Margaret’s eyes 
were gentle, and very kind. 

Then Enoch, who had been long silent, stirred where he sat; 
and Lloyd turned and saw that the old man was watching him 
and watching Margaret with something like approval in his 
stern eyes. Lloyd could read him ever so plainly. He rose, 
exclaiming that he must be on his way to Sinai church. Margaret 
would stay with her father. They saw him stride away. 

It was no more than a half-mile walk, over the shoulder of a 
hill, through old Davy Davis’ sheep-pasture. Yet on this walk 
through the late dusk, with the moon rendering all about as 
bright as day, Lloyd had time to measure himself. He knew 
that he loved Margaret; he knew—this evening had told him 
—that Enoch saw this and was glad. Margaret herself—she 
had ever been gentle and very kind 
to him; he could win her, would win 
her, for his own. With this determi- 
nation strong upon him, shining in 
his eyes, hot in his blood, he came to 
Sinai, and found the congregation 
gathering, and went in, after some 
words with this man and with that, 
to his high pulpit under the big, hot 
lamp. Those who heard him marked 
the exaltation in his mood that night. 
He was a man uplifted and afire 

But when they were gone, old Davy 
took him out and showed him that 
hidden grave in Sinai churchyard; and 
when Lloyd walked home to Dan 
Jones’ farm afterward, bearing the un- 
earthed chest beneath his arm, the 
dim outline of the cross that was to 
be laid upon his shoulders was already 
taking shape before his eyes. 


In order that the clay which smeared 
it should not soil his garments, Lloyd 
had wrapped the chest which he and 
Davy had dug up in an old news- 
paper they found in the ty bach. At 
home, he found Dan Jones reading by 
the lamp in the sitting-room; and 
Lloyd’s impulse was to strip away the 
wrappings then, and ask Dan if he 
had ever seen this box before. But 
he held his hand, laid his bundle 
down, sat for a little while with Dan, 
exchanging casual words. Dan did 
not ask what Lloyd had brought 
home; there were few questions be- 
tween these two. And presently both 
rose, and Lloyd lighted his own lamp, 
and they separated, each going to 
his room. 

_Lloyd took his burden with him; 
he laid it upon his bed, and set the 
lamp near while he unwrapped the 
chest. The clay and dirt upon it 
were dry; he was able to brush the 
most of it away, and he moistened his towel and wiped the box 
clean of the rest, bundling up small clods and dust in the news- 
paper and laying them aside. 

Then he bent to scrutinize the chest before him. He gave it 
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was hailed as a “‘find.”"” Watch him! 


an attention as acute as though it had been mystery to him. His 
thoughts were already far ahead; he had, in some measure, read 
the riddle and knew what he must do. Nevertheless, the mechani- 
cal examination of this thing that he and Davy had brought to 
light served to steady the hammering of his heart, to quiet his 
thoughts; it was like an anchor in the whirling storm of his 
emotions. 

A well-made little box, as he had seen. The corners dove- 
tailed; the lid was snug-fitting and secure. No sharp edges any- 
where, but all smoothed and rounded by much usage, and polished 
by the laying-on of hands through year and year. The brass 
hinges and the lock were tarnished and were dull; nevertheless, 
they were in good repair. 

Davy had not wedged home too tightly the screws that held 
the cover. Lloyd untwisted them between his fingers now, 
starting one or two with his knife-blade. When he was able to 
move the lid, he pushed it aside and took out, ever so tenderly, 
the soft gown that lay within the chest. Took it out upon his 
two hands, anc lield it closer to the lamp while he bent to scruti- 
nize the fabric, to mark the tiny stitches along the seams. No 
work of a machine, but the sweet and ordered spacing which 
only a loving hand can give. Such stitches as Lloyd had seen 
before, and full, it seemed to Lloyd, of hopes and dreams plain 
for all to read. 

“Blind, Davy,” he said whimsically, half to himself. “Not 
grave-clothes, Davy, but a bridal gown.” 

He laid the garment at one side, turned his attention to the 
box again; and at once he saw that which he expected to find. 
The dark wood, colored by age, was marked off in squares and 
rectangles by lighter streaks, as the paper on a wall is splotched 
where a picture has overlong been hung. Studying these mark- 
ings, Lloyd could reconstruct the interior of the chest as it had 
formerly been. He was not long in 
confirming the thing he had already 
guessed. This chest had been made 
by a skilful worker in woods; it had 
been divided into compartments, fitted 
with slotted brackets, arranged as a 
receptacle for tools. All terribly plain. 
The young man pushed himself back 
from the bed where the thing lay; he 
rose and strode slowly across the room, 
eyes intent on nothing, thoughts 
tumultuous. 

Understanding poured in upon him 
in that hour; it was as he had told 
Davy—the discovery of the chest and 
its contents shed light in dark places, 
lent significance to incidents that had 
gone unremarked, made clear many 
things by which he had been vaguely 
puzzled, without even putting a name 
to his perplexities, during the weeks 
since he had come to Sinai. Under- 
standing poured in upon him, and a 
stern anger, and—a stern necessity. 

There was never any indecision in 
Lloyd during that long night; there was 
never any doubt of what he must set 
himself to do. Yet his very decision 
was agony for the man; first moments 
of renunciation are not sweet. And 
this was renunciation—of so much he 
was sure. That he loved Margaret, he 
knew; that old Enoch was his friend, 
he knew. It was a choice that was 
presented to him. There were two 
cups, and one that he must drink. It 
was a choice, and yet no choice; for, 
Lloyd being what he was, there was, 
after all, but one cup he could choose, 
but one thing he could do. 

No sleep for him that night at all. 
Dan, in the next room, heard him once 
walking to and fro, and called inquiry; 
but Lloyd answered cheerfully that all 
was well, and Dan was presently asleep 
again. Thereafter, Lloyd held himself 
still; he stood for hours on end like a man of stone, so wrapped 
in thought he hardly seemed to breathe—turned with slow feet 
at last, and slipped gently to his knees beside the bed, and buried 
his head in his arms. Prayer. (Continued on page 124) 


Then, suddenly, he 
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Eth el was merciless. 


“I've often wondered what father saw in you. 


You're his favorite actor, you know. Is it true that 


actors aren't a bit clever, but only seem so because the authors write bright things for them to say?" 


Man-handling Ethel 


The love-story of a twentieth- 
century Queen of Sheba 


T must be what you feed her that makes her get like 
that,” decided her father sagely. ‘‘Has she had a lot of 
raw meat lately?” 

“You think this is something to be funny about, don’t 
you?” Mrs. Hoyt replied. ‘You don’t have to be around with 
Ethel all day long, as I do. She never picks up her clothes or 
does a thing to help in any way, and she speaks to me as if I 
were something she had bought for almost nothing at a slave 
market.” 

Hoyt, pére, viewed his wife with tolerant eyes. She had been 
his domestic shock-absorber for twenty-five years, and he half 
sensed that this appeal to him for help was caused by something 
extraordinary in the way of family earthquakes. 

“She has always been pleasant enough to me,’ Mr. Hoyt 
hazarded, “and I-——”’ 

‘“Humph,” sniffed the lady of the house. ‘“You’re a man, 
and I suppose that even her own father would share a trifle in 
I-thel’s tolerance merely because he wears trousers and-buttons 
his coat on the unhandy side.” 

Ethel herself interrupted any further discussion of her quali- 
ties. She entered the dining-room, late for dinner. It had been 
her tardiness which had started her mother off on the subject of 
her habits. She sank, as she rather imagined Elsie Ferguson 
would do it, languidly into her chair. 

“Mackerel for dinner!” she sighed, with petulant disdain. 

“Your father adores it,” suggested Mrs. Hoyt reprovingly. 
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Ethel said nothing, but pushed the plate away, and, with an 
air of resignation, buttered a square inch of bread and ate that 
with the mien of a martyr. Mr. Hoyt scowled. 

“You eat your fish, young lady.” 

Ethel looked up, surprised at this show of interest on the part 
of her parent. Usually, he represented to her solely the donor 
of her pocket-money. Her clothing and sustenance she had never 
considered as coming particularly from him. Their source was a 
vaguely understood charge-account. She failed to make any 
move that indicated fear and trembling at her father’s sudden 
harshness. 

“T said, ‘Eat your fish,’” he repeated. 

“Pardon me for not replying,” the‘girl said icily. “I heard 
you the first time, but I hardly considered that you were ad- 
dressing me in that tone.” 

“Great guns!” exploded the head of the Hoyt family. “You 
either eat that fish or go to your room and retire at once without 
any dinner.” 

“It gives me great pleasure,” said Ethel grandly, rising to her 
feet, “not to have to sit at this table any longer. The smell of 
that fish is odious.” 

At the door, she paused to bow—just a little bow. It made 
a better exit, and she swept up the stairs with her head high 
and with an imaginary train rippling over the steps behind her. 

“You see—don’t you?” said Mrs. Hoyt. It was impossible 
entirely to keep the pleasure out of her voive. The downfall of a 
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friend or even a husband can hardly be viewed without the 
temptation to say, “I told you so.” 

“What is the matter with her?” Mr. Hoyt demanded. 

“An acute attack of beauty and what I believe is called 
‘charm,’” the wife diagnosed. “Some one has told Ethel that 
she has inherited her mother’s features and complexion and some 
of her father’s well-known wit, and the consciousness of it has 
made her dramatize herself into a Queer of Sheba, with her foot 
figuratively on the neck of an ador- 


new young man of hers from Princeton. That’s why she was 
late. She has probably had about four dishes of ice-cream 
sprinkled with nuts, maple-sirup, chocolate, and assorted fruits, 
to say nothing of four or five kinds of French pastry and a couple 
of cocktails served in demi-tasses 

“What!” exploded Mr. Hoyt. “You don’t mean to say that 
Ethel would drink?” 

“Why, yes. All the younger set do. I haven’t just worked out 


ing masculine world. As I tried to 
tell you a little while ago. there are 
only two classes of people in Ethel’s 
mind. One of them consists of her- 
self and all the males in creation. 
The other is a negligible rabble of 


jealous women.” 

“Come now,” said Mr. Hoyt; 
“surely you judge her too harshly.” 

“Tf you think so, suppose you read 
a few pages of her diary. You will 
find it under the mattress in her 
bed. I wouldn’t have thought of 
reading it except that I heard the 
maid chuckling this morning while 
she was in there making up her room, 
and, of course, I took the book away 
from her. It’s clever.’ 

“It would be,” Mr Hoyt inter- 
jected. 

“But, in some places. it’s uninten- 
tionally funny. Here’s what she 
wrote yesterday. I copied it out to 
show to you. Listen: 


“T believe I can win any man in the 
world. Cleopatra must have felt like 
that. But I don’t think Cleopatra had 
as much of that je-ne-sais-guoi which 
attracts men as I have. Cleopatra, you 
know, had the resources of an entire 
country to draw from, the gold of the 
nation, an army, thousands of slaves to 
do her bidding, while I have no one— 
absolutely no one—to aid me, nothing 
but sheer personality. 


“The strange thing about it is that 
she knows how silly it sounds, be- 
cause, in the very next paragraph, 
she says: 

“T don’t think I am really so very 
charming. It must be that other women 
are singularly lacking in attraction and 
that men are fools. That seems to be 
the inevitable, logical conclusion.” 


Mr. Hoyt lighted a forbidden after- 
dinner cigar and contemplated his 
‘family problem in silence. 

“Did you, as a girl, go about doing 
fool things like that?” he demanded 


of the lady of the house. 

“Well, I never was quite so silly.” 

“Wait a minute! Didn't you 
have this idea that all of us poor 
simps of men were just waiting for you to walk on our necks?” 

“Why, I wouldn't put it just that way.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t! But it seems to meI can recollect 
a sort of a queenly disdain with which you treated the men of 
the world when you were about eighteen. What was it cured 
vou of it?” : 

“Getting one of my own,” promptly replied Mrs. Hoyt. 

“Correct answer.” admitted her husband complacently. 
“That’s what we must find for Ethel—a young, domineering 
personality who will bust her neck whenever she pulls any of 
this fool stuff on him.” 

His wife regarded him suspiciously. 

“Is that your idea of what you did?” she inquired. 

“T am not going to tell you what I did. It’s one of the secrets 
of my sex, and, in the eternal conflict, it wouldn’t be fair to give 
away to one of the enemy the strategic secrets of our side.” 
Then, changing the subject, “Do you think there is any danger 
of Ethel’s fainting from lack of food.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. She’s been out to tea with that 


““My-dear Miss Hoyt,” Naila began, for her, almost flustered,“ I never 


the psychology of it yet, but I think that, since the passing of the 
prohibition amendment, a young man’s enterprise and also the 
measure of his devotion is gaged by his ability to secure forbidden 
stimulants. The very expense and difficulties attending make 
them an especial tribute. I remember very distinctly I rather 
snobbishly encouraged you because you always sent orchids in- 
stead of roses and violets. It’s the same idea.” 

Mr. Hoyt regarded his wife with respect. 

“‘My dear, I am beginning to suspect that I married a woman 
with brains. But what you tell me about Ethel is rather over- 
whelming. Haven't you tried to stop her?” 

“From drinking cocktails?” 

Yes.” 

“A year ago she promised me she wouldn’t ever again—that 
was when I first knew about it. It’s only recently that she has 
stepped over the line again, and I haven’t said anything to her 
about it, because I don’t want her to have to lie to me. She 
uses a very strong perfume with the false idea that it is more 
noticeable than the cocktail flavor.” 
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“Tt seems,” mused Hoyt, ‘‘that growing-up nowadays is a 


much more complicated and dangerous process than it used to 
be. A girl’s mind ought not to be such a mess of trash as Ethel’s 
seems to be.” 

“We must do something about it,” his wife conceded. ‘But 
I have to admit frankly that I am at my wit’s end. She has 
little respect for the intelligence of women other than herself, 
and right now I come under that broad classification: ‘other 
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“Why—er— it seems to me that Ethel ought to meet up 
with some member of my own justly celebrated sex who would 
ireat her like a worm.” 

‘But every man she meets instantly succumbs. Mind you— 
I don’t believe she is as attractive as she thinks she is, but there 
is something about the girl which makes slaves of the poor mas- 
culine fish. I don’t see how we can do anything about it when 
every man she meets only turns her head the more.” 


“But look at the 


kind of men she 
knows—mere tad- 
boys, with no more 
important idea in 
their brains than 
how to raise a dinky 
mustache. I do think 
our child is out of 
her class with under- 
graduates. She’s too 
bright for them, 
which is quite nat- 
ural with her heri-. 
tage. But pit her 
against a more ma- 
ture intellect, a man 
who knows a low 
submarine trick or 
two about scuttling 
the female heart, and 
Ethel will be holler- 
ing for mercy and 
promising to be good 
just the way she used 
to when she was six | 
and I ruined my best 
razor-strop in private 
conference with her.” 
“But where will 
vou find a man like 
that—who would be 
in the least interested 
in Ethel? You have 
to remember that she 
really is very young.” 
“Leave that to 
me,” finished Ethel’s 
father complacently. 
have an idea. “I 
shall take great 
pleasure in aiding 
our darling Ethel to 
dismount from her 
very, very high 
horse.” 
That evening, Mr. 
Hoyt made one of his 
infrequent visits to 


a The Lambs. The 


Lambs, of New York, 


dreamed but what you were a new beauty out of the chorus. Seeing you with Ernie —— = 725 


women.’ I know I sound bitter and horrid, Will, but I’ve been 
fighting this all alone, and I’m just about discovraged.” 

Will Hoyt, husband, parent, and provider, knew what was 
expected of him; so he let his wife weep a little on his shoulder, 
and then, while they stood there together in the dining-room, 
solemnly promised to take the problem in hand personally and 
to provide a satisfactory solution almost immediately. Both 
of them knew that he hadn't an idea in mind, and that, in all 
probability, he could do no more with Ethel than her mother 
had, but such is the survival of the cave-idea that the wife imme- 
diately felt comfortable and hopeful at his words of assurance. 

“It seems to me,” said the owner of the weeping-shoulder, 
“that what Ethel needs is a good dose of her own medicine.” 

He didn’t have any idea of a plan of campaign, but he threw 
this out as a sort of cheerful symptom that ratiocination was 
going on in his brain. This was on the theory that a sign of 
activity is all you need to calm the feminine or infantile mind. 

“Just what do you mean by a ‘dose of her own medicine’? ” 
Mrs. Hoyt demanded specifically. 


know, is a social or- 
ganization among 

actors. It also includes among its members officers of the army 
and of the navy. Officers of the army and navy haven’t any 
money, either; so there is a third class of members, called “ non- 
professional,’”’ who are not excluded from the club if they happen 
to have quite a lot of kale. William Hoyt was one of this last 
class. He enjoyed his membership hugely, and had made many 
lasting friendships within the historic walls of the club; but, of 
late, his visits had become rather infrequent. He was usually 
pretty tired evenings, and, besides, he suspected that his wife 
disapproved. But this evening he had gone for a purpose, and 
as his eye roved over the room, it lighted upon the object of his 
visit almost immediately. 

“Ernie,’”*he said, gripping the shoulder of the aforesaid object, 
“T want you.” 

“Ts this an individual arrest or is the entire club pinched?” 
asked Ernie, with mock apprehension. 

“This is a private affair,” returned Hoyt genially. “Do you 
know any place in this building where we can have an uninter- 
rupted conference?” 
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“The bar is always deserted now,” suggested the actor dole- 
fully. “You could stand up with one foot on the rail for an 
hour and no one would come near you.” 

“T guess the library is equally safe from intrusion,” suggested 
Hoyt. “The last man who read anything in it died in 1914. 
The chairs are fairly comfortable there. Come on.” 

“Unfold the deep, dire, and doleful plot.” suggested Ernest 
Eddison, when they were sitting entirely surrounded by book- 
shelves. 

“Vou’re a very good actor—” began the older man. 

“T admit that,” said Eddison modestly, ‘‘but when you nave 
an idea like that, don’t spring it in seclusion: tell it to a press- 
agent.” 

“Besides that,’’ continued Hoyt. ignoring the interruption, 
“vou are a reasonably steady and dependable voung man, not 
exactly bad-looking. and I have an idea that women are not 
absolutely indifferent to you, especially,” he added hastily, “‘if 
vou don’t expose yourself by talking too much.” 

“TI do wish you would tell all this to my manager. I have 
said it myself to him a thousand times. but vou are very con- 
vincing. However, what is the bitter pill that goes with this? 
You’ve got me hypnotized now so that I can stand almost 
anything.” 

“To come to the point,” declared the older man, “I want 
you to break my daughter’s heart. Now, before you try to 
think of anything funny about this, let me tell you that it’s a 
serious matter. This girl of mine—she’s only eighteen—has 
been absolutely spoiled by everybody, men especially. The 
young men she knows are a bunch of spineless caterpillars. She 
thinks that all she has to do is whist!e and the entire male world 
will do a back-somersault and crawl on its tummie to her feet.” 

“Um—I see,” said Ernie, pretending to consider the matter 
unsmilingly. “Well, just-where do I come in?” 

““You’re to meet her, rouse her interest, and then throw her 
cold.” 

“Very, very pretty, but the plot lacks originality. It has 
been done before. Besides, I don’t think my fiancée would 
like it.” 

“Are you engaged?” 

“Ves, indeed! Even actors sometimes become engaged.” 

“Well, that makes it all the better.” 

vhy ‘all the better’?” the actor demanded. 
Because, then, there is no danger of you falling for Ethel. 
m’re just the man. You can explain it to your fiancée.” 

‘fxpiain it to my fiancée? Evidently you have never met 
Margery. If you knew how much difficulty I had in squaring 
myself for that last-act kiss I used all last season with my lead- 
ing wore-n in ‘The Magic Hat,’ you wouldn’t suggest explaining 
a4 No; it can’t be done.” 

But Hoyt was a sincere reasoner, and he had set his mind 
upon carrying through this plot. Besides, several vears before, 
| been the “angel”? back of Ernie Eddison’s first starring 


- he had 
vehicle. At the end of an hour, he emerged from the confer- 


ence slightly exhausted but triumphant. Ernie followed him 
from the room, also exhausted but despondent, and wilted as if 
he were being towed in the wake of a chariot. 

. “To-morrow, then,” said Hoyt, in parting, and Ernie weakly 
concurred. 


Miss Hoyt did not meet Mr. Eddison at her home. Her father 
found out where Ethel was going to be the next afternoon, and 
sent the actor to that tea-and-dance emporium accompanied 
by a business associate who had met Ethel. 

To shorten the story, it may as well be stated that Ernie 
took Ethel away from the male flapper she was using for a door- 
mat that day without a struggle. 

Upon Ernie Eddison, meeting her for the first time, Ethel 
dawned as a rather pleasant surprise. Her mouth had a petu- 
lant droop to it, but otherwise*nature had done a very fair job 
upon Ethel. 

There is no denying that her eyes gave you a jolt when you 
first encountered them trained speculatively upon you. There 
was a mysterious something about their depths which Ethel 
did nothing to detract from by the way she half sheltered them 
most of the time with lowered eyelashes. They were dark— 
navy blue, of the consistency of velvet—and they dared you to 
be interesting, to rouse a flicker of light in their slumberous 
depths. 

It seems as if we are spending a good deal of time on Ethel’s 
eyes, but, as a matter of fact, she spent a great deal of time on 
them herself. They were easily her best feature, and she admired 
them daily, practised expressions with them in front of a mirror, 


and experimented for hours finding out the. best effect to be 
gained by just an almost indistinguishable fleck of make-up in 
the shape of a shadow dusted under the corners. This made 
them seem deeper and more alluringly dangerous. 

Ethel had a carefully cultivated indoor complexion. By 
sternly repressing a desire to play tennis and go sailing, she had 
attained an interesting pallor, with just that tawny suggestion 
of health back of it which makes a skin vou love to write adver- 
tisements about. 

Her hair was sleeked down over her ears—Ethel thought it 
made her look more mature that way—and parted in the middle. 
This is a very trying sort of coiffure, and Ethel gloried in being 
able to do it. You have to have a well-shaped head and a won- 
derful complexion to get away with it. ‘he color of the head- 
covering was a rather dark shade of black with no lights in it at 
all. Next to her face, it gave the same effect that a long black- 
suéde glove does to a lovely arm and shoulder. 

Bodily, Ethel had not yet had time to ruin herself.. Later, 
on the_dietary she was following, she would probably get fat 
and waddly. But now she was languorously slender—slim, that 
is—but rounded. The languorous part was all put on. Or- 
dinarily, she would have been a vigorous tomboy, as anyone could 
testify who had ever seen her on the beach in a one-piece exposé 
dashing into a surf that was cold and boisterous enough to make 
the life-guards think yearningly of the comfortable existence of 
a fireman. 

On the summer afternoon that Ernie met her, Ethel wore furs 
round her neck, but nothing which was any protection against 
cold anywhere else. Her ankles and nearly up to her knees were 
covered only by her mother’s most expensive pair of cobweb 
stockings. Her dress was dark-blue crépe de Chine, which fol-. 
lowed veraciously the uncorseted lines of her physiography. All 
in all. Ethel did not appear in the least the kind of gicl you would 
care to have your only son go about with. 

Mind vou—this is a description of the way she hit Ernie Eddi- 
son at first glance. Her own mother, for instance, would never 
have described her that way at all—especially after she had found 
out about the stockings. 

Ernie became interested in his job almost at once. 

“No one understands you,” he murmured into the place 
where her ear probably was, underneath the hair. They were 
dancing. “You are very complex. I knew that the minute I 
saw you.” 

He was saying all that while his mind was trying to decide 
whether or not her shoulders were quivering with just the faint- 
est suspicion of a “shimmy.”’ Ethel was like that—you never 
could quite tell whether she was being naughty or not. 

She drew back and looked at him suspiciously from under the 
lash-fringe. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to begin with the conventional ingénue 
attack,” she suggested coolly. ‘I’ve been over that so often. 
Let’s skip down to the interesting part.” 

“You're anxious to get through with me?” he returned mock- 
ingly. “To cast me aside like a soiled glove?” 

“That’s last year’s burlesque,” she corrected. ‘This year, 
we drop ’em overboard like a sucked lemon. But in reply to your 
question about getting through with you, I can’t tell until I’ve 
tried you out. I never had an actor before.” 

“You speak as if one had an actor like an attack of the 
measles.” 

“T think you might be fun,” she contributed further. “If: 
you run out of conversation, you can probably remember some 
of the iines out of your last season’s play.” 

“That was rather passionate stuff,”’ he doubted. 

“T have asbestos ear-drums. You may fire at will.” 

That left the usually voluble Ernie hobbling for a few mo- 
ments like a crippled Alpine chamois. Even an actor can’t make 
love at the word of command. 

They returned to their table. Ethel was merciless. 

“T’ve often wondered what father saw in vou. You're his 
favorite actor, you know. Is it true that actors aren’t a bit clever, 
but only seem so because the authors write bright things for them 
to say?” 

“It’s quite true,” admitted Ernie. “If it wasn’t for the clever 
authors, I would be standing on the corner with a tin cup in my 
hand, wearing a sign: ‘I am dumb.’”’ 


During dinner that night, the working head of the Hoyt family 
was called to the telephone. 

“Tt’s Ernie Eddison,” said the voice on the wire. 
wanted to tell you that thing I told you I'd do is off.” 


“Why?” 


“T just 


“I’ve 
heart bu: 
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“Did you mean what you told daddy?” 


“I've met your daughter, and I give up. If you want her 

eart busted, get somebody who owns an ice-pick and ——” 

“What's the matter, Ernie? Didn’t she fall for you? Never 
mnd. Just keep going, and don’t weaken. I’m going back to 
my dinner now, and I'll put in a good word for you with Ethel. 

on’t thank me’’—as muffled and incoherent sputterings gur- 
sled over the wire. ‘“Good-by.” Mr. Hoyt hung up. 

Back at the dinner-table, he arraigned his only child. 

“Ethel, one of my friends just called up to say that you were 


“Lord, yes!" 


“Then tell it all over again to me’ 


seen dancing to-day with that Mr. Eddison, the actor. Is that 
true?” 
“What if it is? I’ve often heard you speak highly of him.” 
‘““As an actor, perhaps, and a man of the world, but not as a 
companion for my daughter. His record is—well, I have no 
right to revive dead scandals.” 
“What are you referring to, daddy?” Ethel reverted to the 
childish appellation as her interest became aroused. s 
‘Perhaps he might tell vou himself if you ever see bi again, 
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which I am sure vou will not, since I absolutely forbid it. I 
have no desire to see the name of Hoyt on the front page of the 
papers some day.’ 

“Tell me what he did?” pleaded Ethel. 

“It isn’t so much what he did as what he is,” returned her 
father, rather warming to his work. ‘“‘He’s just a good-looking 
stuffed dummy. All he has is lather in place of brains.” 

Mr. Hoyt thought of some other things he might have said 
about his young friend Ernie Eddison, but, like most brilliant 
thoughts, they occurred too late to incorporate in his speech, 
and he had to enjoy them all by himself as he lay in bed that 
night, recollecting how craftily he had spoken a good word for 
Ernest. 


Ernie Eddison considered the incident closed. He had done 
his darnedest and failed. It would not be necessary ever to 
see his friend Hoyt’s insolent pup of a daughter again. He be- 
lieved that he thought that thought with considerable pleasure 
and a sigh of relief. But, a little later, the places where she had 
scratched him began to itch. He found his mind unaccountably 
dwelling upon the provoking, artificial mystery of her eves 
And why should a mouth that had at first impressed him as dis- 
contented and supercilious haunt his thoughts as begging for 
kisses? 

Ernie kicked himself slowly and methodically in the privacy 
of his own chamber. Was he an impressionable calf just out of 
high schoo!? He was not—emphatically not. But damn that 
girl’s lips! 

Ernie called that evening on the most beautiful young woman 
he knew—no; not his fiancée—and kissed her once with a kiss 
that started out to be an endurance-contest but which finished 
almost immediately as a token of friendly regard. 

It wasn’t the right girl. Ernie was a trifle discouraged to find 
that there wasn’t any remedy for his uneasiness. 

A couple of days later, he went back to that place where he 
had first met her. Not that he had any idea that she would be 
there. He didn’t want to see her. She was really too young and 
inconsequential a person for him to waste time on. A man sim- 
ply had to have a dish of tea from time to time, and he happened 
to be near that place— that was all. 

But, although he may not have noticed it himself, it is worthv 
of mention that Ernie went alone. Tea, solo, is an unusual 
diversion for an American man. 

And, confound it, she wasn’t there, either. But she might 
come in. Ernie, fortifying himself with this thought, sidestepped 
several invitations to join groups already assembled round 
friendly tables. Instead, he chose a secluded one for two—se- 
cluded, but in line with the door. 

He had a complete quart of tea in him and had just given up 
when she arrived. 

She looked smaller than he had remembered—smaller. frailer 
and more wistful. Had he been a psychologist, he would have 
recognized this superior and protective reaction to her appear- 
ance as a dangerous symptom. 

Part of the effect was the tailleur, black. close-fitting, severe. 
The sleeves ended unexpectedly above her elbows, but otherwise 
it was all-covering. There was even a high-buttoned, choker- 
effect collar. A black-velvet tam, worn Alpine-chasseur style, 
back from the forehead, —— the unobtrusive ensemble. 

She. too, was alone and. without seeing him at all, with eves 
turned in the other direction in fact, she walked toward his table. 

With an effort. she kept from noticing him until the scraping 
of his chair as he sprang to his feet absolutely compelled at- 
tention. 

“Miss Hoyt!” he addressed her. 

“You?” she replied, and made as if ¢o pass on. 

“Won't you have tea with me?” he invited, 
nearly choked at the word “tea.” 

She hesitated. 

“My father has forbidden me to speak to you.” 

“Forbidden vou! Why. he told me—the old son of a sea-cook— 
Sit down this minute and explain what vou mean.” 

“T don’t suppose it will count if I talk to you for a few min- 
utes,’ she admitted. “It wouldn’t be quite fair not to tell you 
w hy I must never see you again, would it?’ 

“It would not. Sit down, please. 
She did, and smiled. Maybe she forgot her pose or something, 
but it seemed as if her lips were a little friendly. 
“Tea,” she told the hovering waiter. 
“Real tea?” he inquired. He had waited on her before. 
“Please. Bona-fide, actual tea. I’m on my good behavior 


although he 


to-day, Charles.” 


_ about you that warns me off. 


Ernie, not particularly shocked, or impressed, either, for that 
matter, with the byplay, plunged at once to the heart of the sub- 
ject she had broached. 

Hoyt has forbidden vou to see me? Why?” 

“‘He wouldn’t tell me the real reason. He hinted at something 
dreadful in your past. I’m expecting you to tell me what it is. 
Im trying to acquire an interesting past myself, and perhaps 
yours will give me some ideas. What happened?” 

“It’s really too painful to repeat.” Ernie declined to waste 
his i inventive powers in bolstering up the lies of his friend Hovt. 

“I'd really rather help you color up your own background than 
relate my own unhappy experiences.” 

“But vou will never see me again,” Ethel pointed out 

“Surely you don’t intend to obey your fussy old father, do 
you?” 

“Tn this case, yes. I believe he is right. There is something 
I never had anyone look at me 
quite as you do. There isn’t as much despair as I’m accustomed 
to find in the masculine eve. No;I shall run to shelter before I 
find out any more about you.” 

“This is our last tea together, our last meeting?” queried 
Ernie, incredulous. 

“ Absolutely the finish.” 

“Then let’s make it last as long as we can. I know a girl 
who is an artist—makes cover-cuties for the magazines—has a 
studio up at the Circle. We'll drop in and have a second oolong 
there.” 

Then they danced. Ernie did very well at it for a man who 
did not take it very seriously, and Ethel was a “wiz.”’ Once or 
twice, Ernie missed a step. He was wondering why he was such 
a fool, and wishing that he never had to go back to real life. 
This teaching some one else a lesson was a thrilling game. 

They moved on to the studio of Ernie’s artist friend. 

“T can’t be annoved with callers,”” Miss McCabe said, when 
Ernie presented himself. “I’ve got to deliver a bathing- girl 
cover to-morrow morning, and I haven’t started yet. Model 
struck; no new-costume ideas. I’m grumpy, and would probably 
insult you, and— Who is that with you? Come in a mo- 
ment.” Without waiting for an introduction, Naila McCabe 
hauled Ethel into the light. ‘Tell me, girl—is your figure all 
your own, and will you let me copy it for fifteen minutes?” 

“Tt’s mine,” admitted Ethel, slightly embarrassed, “and if I 
can help you—— ”’ 

“You're an angel. Come with me while we fake a bathing- 
suit that will make ’em start copying it from ’Frisco to Deau- 
ville.” 

Ernie, unceremoniously abandoned, wondered why he had 
brought Ethel to this bed!am of artistic confusion. 

He knew .why when she came out and took a seat on the 
model-stand. There was ne denying that Ethel was pretty 
close to physical perfection. Naila had clothed her in a pinned- 
together impromptu costume consisting principally of a fringed 
purple-silk scarf that made her pale beauty positively incandes- 
cent. 

“What show are vou with, dearie?” asked Naila absent- 
mindedly, as she hastily blocked in the outlines on her canvas. 

not with any show,” confessed Ethel. 

“This is Miss Ethel Hoyt,” said Emie, with some slight dud 


geon. “If you had paid any attention to me, I would have 
introduced you properly. Miss Hoyt’s father is Mr. William 
Hoyt.” 


“The shingle king? 
“That’s him.” 


“My dear Miss Hoyt.” Naila began, for-her, almost flustered,’ 
“TI never dreamed but what vou were a new beauty out of the 


chorus. Seeing you with Ernie——” 


“For heaven’s sake, don’t make me out worse than I am,” 
protested Ernie. 

“T won't,” returned the artist coolly. “‘But’’—this to Ethel— 
“T don’t care if you are a débutante. You’ve got the prettiest 
voung-girl figure I’ve ever set my eves on, and I’m not going to 
let you get away until I’ve got at least one view of it on canvas.” 

“T’ll pose for vou again,’ ’ offered Ethel. 

“Will you? Hurray! Come day after tosmorrow, if you can. 
I'll use you for the undraped figure in my exhibition piece. I 
haven’t started it yet. Guess J’ve just been waiting for you.” 

“*Undraped?’” faltered Ethel. 

“Ves. There'll be no one here but ourselves. 
the difference? Ifyou think that thing you've got cn conceals any 


of your God-given outline. you’re going to be undeceived when, 


I wish I could paint that blush, my dear- 


you see my sketch of it. 
”’ (Continued on page 127) 
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The bull is now being teased 
by the matadors with 
their lovely cloaks 


Giyn’s Thoughts on 
A Real Bull-fight 


A Real Cock-fight 
and Their Social Side 


WANT to tell you, X, about the Corrida de Beneficienza, whose proceeds go to hos- 
pitals. My first bull-fight! 
The ladies in waiting of the queen drive about in broughams drawn by mules, not 
horses—such sprightly, saucy fellows, which go at such a pace. We seemed almost to be 
keeping up with the motors as we went to the bull-ring. We saw picadors on their way 
there, riding the poor old horses which would afterward play so pitiful a part in the show, and 
an eager, excited crowd, all progressing in the same direction. The men, dark, masculine- 
looking creatures, with the high-crowned Spanish hats, and not a great number of women, and 
not nearly so many as I expected in combs and mantillas. 

At the ring, we went up the private staircase to the box of the Duke of T——, the great breeder 
of bulls. All round, over the fronts of the boxes, embroidered banners of the coats of arms of the 
old families are hung. It is such a very pretty sight, and like what the old tournaments must have 
looked. The boxes, otherwise, are primitive places, not decorated at all, and only those in the 
shade are for the expensive seats; the part in the sun costs much less. But I think even cheap 
seats are about ten pesetas (about two dollars), and a box costs a large sum. So, as there are 
thousands of people there, it must mean a great deai of money. , 

The scene, looking down at it, is very animated, and suppressed excitement is in the air. Every 
Person who is there is tingling with expectation. 

_ And here I must state that, although, to us, it may seem just a brutal exhibition, to Spaniards 
tis not that at all, but every action of the picadors and the matadors is judged as to whether 
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it is or is not done ‘in style’—every stroke is 
understood and the art of the thing appreciated, 
so that the hideous aspect does not matter 
to them, and does not even strike them, 
their whole concentration being fixed 
upon the skill of those taking part. 

And, once one has controlled 
one’s nerves and riveted one’s 
attention solely upon the bull 
and the matador when, at last, 
they are alone together, I can 
only say that it is the most 
madly exciting exhibition 
that one could possibly see 
in this age. 

You will, perhaps, be 
very shocked when I tell 
you that something wild 
and tigerish and primitive 
in me rose when the hor- 
ror of the horse stage had 
passed, and thrilled me 
with pleasurable excite- 
ment. I somehow seemed 
to have gone back into a 
former life, and was sitting 
in the Colosseum in Rome 
watching something still 
more terrible. It was very 
curious, and, judging by my 
own fierce feelings who am a 
civilized, balanced creature, and 


All living things, animal or human. have a vein 
of cruelty in them if they are strong, and cus- 
tom deadens any horror after a while, as 
all those men who fought in the war 
know well. 
So let us return to the bull-ring 
in Madrid, and you, X, must sit 
beside me on the queer, high, 
leather-covered hanquette in 
the Duke of T ’s box and 
watch with my eyes. 

I hope you will like my 
black-satin dress and the 

orange roses beneath my 

high tortoise-shell comb— 
which that beautiful, ador- 
able Queen of Spain gave 
me, and which gleam 
through the black lace of 
my mantilla—as much as 
I like the Varidian green 
silk of Sefiorita de Tovar 
with the white mantilla 
and pale-pink carnations; 
and I am glad I put on 
my long diamona earrings, 
as all the other ladies have. 

I should not have thought 
of wearing them in the day- 
time if I had not been told. 

Look over there! A few 
boxes away, the royal party 

has just come in—the queen 

and Lady Carisbrooke look better 
than anyone else, because of their 
skins—like cream and roses. And 
what an amused, whimsical expression 
the king has! This is the first time I 
have seen him out of uniform, except play- 
ing polo. 
Alfonso XII, "That is the Marquis of Viana 
King of Spain behind him—that very smart-look- 
ing man with the grayish hair and 
merry eye. And don’t you think all the men are 
awfully well dressed, now that one sees them in 
mufti? 

Have you ever seen sucha throng? There is not 
one place empty. Belmonté and Joselito are both 
going to fight to-day, and eight bulls are going to 
be killed instead of the usual six. 


(C) WHITE CO. 
The scene is very animated, and suppressed 
excitement is in the air. Every person 
who is there is tingling with expectation 


one who loves animals and. beyond all, who Joves 
fair play. 1am sure that such sights rouse emotions 
in human beings which, in the end, cannot be good 
for the advancement of civilization in a race. 

And yet, at the present stage of the world’s un- 
rest, a legitimate outlet for fierce passions may be 
a safety-valve in that particular country, and keep 
it from worse things. And—of this I am certain— 

he Providence who rules this universe knows his 
business, and will not let bull-fights go on a moment 
after they have served their end in the genera! 
scheme of things. And, meanwhile. it is ot for 
strangers to judge or condemn any national sport 


in any country, and so I shall simply confine myself to describing 
to you what actually happens, and my first impression of it. 


The procession is coming in to the sound of the 


national anthem 
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Now the banderillas will be thrown at the bull. This part of the fight is very dangerous 


Listen! Because the Duke of T—— is telling you that, if the people approve greatly 
of the matador’s final stroke, they will wave their handkerchiefs and give cries of applause 
and throw their hats at him, and oranges, and go on until the president accords the 
matador the bull’s ear—a trophy, like our fox’s brush, highly prized. But if they are not 
pleased, they will groan and show their displeasure. And no matter what a public favorite 
the matador may be, he is only appreciated from day to day according to his “style” in 
fighting on each occasion. They groan at Belmonté and Joselito even, if they make the 
slightest mistake or miscalculation of a stroke. So it 
must be terribly nervous work for the matadors. 
Those men with the red shirts and caps and 


mules at the end when they drag the 
bull out and the dead horses, and 
they also come into the ring con- 
tinuously to cover up the awful 


while the performance is go- / 
ing on, and they despatch f 
the horses when mortally (> 


vault the palisade when 
the bull comes too near 
them—I think their 
duties are horrid ones 
with no kudos at- 
tached to them. 

Now the trumpets are 
sounding, and the pro- 


the music of the national 
anthem. A _ glittering 


and on foot, and those clat- 
tering mules harnessed in 
sixes and eights are to drag 
out the dead horses and the bull 
at the end. The man on horse- 
back in black velvet and silver will 
Tecelve the key of the bull’s door from 
the President, and the picadors, with the 
ong lances, are riding those wretched poor 
brutes which will be tossed presently. The : 
Picadors’ legs are cased in steel under their © »rmsrsres niversarion 
‘rousers. And now come the matadors, who * The Queen of Spain at 
are too beautiful and gorgeous in their light a bull-fight 


© vay maw 
What an amused, 
whimsical ex- 
pression the King 
has! 


gold and silver-em- 
broidered garments. 
There seem to be a 
good number of them, 
but only three will ac- 
tually kill the bulls. The 


others will tease them with 


cloaks, and throw the bande- 
rillas (sharp darts). 
is that rather grim-looking man 
with the powerful face; and that 
extremely good-looking slender one is 
Joselito—the adored of all the female 
population, and, indeed, the darling of 
the people altogether. 
cut and well-bred- (Continued on page 120) 
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Josephine flashed a brilliant smile upon Wingate, 
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NDREW SLATE, a very personable man in his spring 
clothes of gray tweed, took up his hat and prepared to 
depart. Half-past twelve had just struck by Wingate’s 
clock, and the two men had been together since ten. 

“You’re a wonderful person, Wingate,” Slate said, with 
admiration in his tone. “I don’t believe there’s another man 
breathing who would have had the courage'to plan a coup like 
this.” 

Wingate shrugged his shoulders. 

“The men who dig deep into life,” he replied, as he shook 
hands. “‘are the men who take risks. I was never meant to be 
one of those who scratch about on the surface.” 

A note was slipped into his letter-box as he let S!ate out. 
read it slowly, with a hard smile upon his lips. 


He 


My pEeAR Mr. WINGATE: 

I am writing to express to you my sincere and heartfelt regret for last 
night’s unfortunate incident. I can do no more nor any less than to 
confess in plain words that I was drunk. It is a humiliating confession, 
but it happens to be the truth. Will you accept this apology in the 
spirit in which it is tendered, and wipe out the whole incident from 
your memory? 

Yours regretfully, 
DREDLINTON. 


Wingate was conscious of a feeling of disappointment as he 
threw the note upon the table. Open warfare was, after all, so 
much better. An amende so complete left him with no alternative 
save acquiescence. Even while he was coming to this somewhat 
unwelcome decision, the telephone-bell rang. It was Josephine 
speaking. 

“Ts that Mr. Wingate?” she asked. 

“It is,” he “ Cood-morning—Josephine!”’ 

“Quite right,” she answered composedly. ‘That is how I 
like to have you call me. I am speaking for my husband. He is 
here by my side at the present moment, and desires me to inter- 
cede with vou. to beg your acceptance of the apology which he 
has sent you this morning.” 

“No further word need be spoken upon the subject,” Wingate 
replied. “Your husband has tendered his apology. I accept it.” 


admitted. 


HIS is Mr. Oppenheim at his best—the story of Wingate, 
America’s young financial wizard. 

Arriving in England, he finds himself almost immediately in- 
volved in a fight to the finish with unscrupulous Peter Phipps, 
his old-time enemy. 

Phipps is cornering the world’s wheat-supply through British & 
Imperial Granaries. He has asentimental interest in the Countess 
of Dredlinton and has put her rotter husband on his directorzte. 


There was a brief pause. Josephine was obviously repeating 
Wingate’s decision to her husband. Then she spoke again. 

“My husband desires me to thank you,” she said. “He de- 
sires me to hope that vou will! continue to visit at the house, and 
that you will not allow anything he may have said to interfere 
between our friendship.” 2 

“Nothing that he has said or could say could interfere with 
that,” Wingate assured her. ‘Shall I see you to-day?” 

“T hope so,”’ she answered. ‘Perhaps after luncheon.” 

There was a sound as though the receiver had been taken from 
her fingers. Dredlinton himself spoke. 

“Look here, Wingate: This is Dredlinton speaking,” he said. 
“You won’t let this little affair make any difference in your call 
upon us on Tuesday morning?” 

“Certainly not,” Wingate replied. “I was thinking of writing 
vou about that, though. I don’t see any object in my coming. 
I think vou had better let me off that visit.” 

“My dear fellow,” Dredlinton pleaded, ‘‘if you don’t come, 
Phipps will think it is because of last night’s affair, and I shall 
get it in the neck. I’m in disgrace enough already.” 

Wingate hesitated for a moment. 

“Verv well,” he assented; “TI will go. 

“That’s all. Thanks.” 

“*T should like to speak to your wife again,” Wingate said. 

“Sorry—she’s just gone out,” was the rather malicious reply. 
“T’d have kept her for you if ’d known. So long!” 

A knocking at the door—a rather low, suggestive knocking. 
Wingate knew that it was an impossibility, but he nevertheless 
hastened to throw it open. Miss Flossie Lane stood there, very 
becomingly dressed in a tailor-made costume of covert coating. 
She wore a hat with yellow buttercups. 

“Miss Lane!” he exclaimed. 


Ts that all?” 
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ignored her husband and Phipps, and passed on 


it 


P hillips Oppenheim’s latest—and entertaining —novel 


Illustrated by 


Wingate discovers that the countess is the girl he loved in 
France as “Sister Josephine.” Preparing to fight Phipps, he 
employs Andrew Slate, well known in the underworld. 

At a supper-party, at which heth Wingate and Phipps are 
present, Lord Dredlinton offers, as a drunken jest, to auction off- 
his wile. Wingate drags him from the room. At the party, 


@ Wingate meets Flossie Lane, a musical-comedy actress, who 


shows an immediate interest in him. 


She looked at him with wide-open eves. 

“But vou were expecting me, weren’t you?” she asked 
“I remembered your inviting me quite well, but I couldn’t 
remember where you said. So I thought I’d better come and 
fetch you. I haven’t done wrong, have I?” 

“Most certainly not,” Wingate replied. ‘Come in, please. 
I'll ring for a cocktail and send down to engage a table.” 

She sank into an easy chair and looked round her, while 

Wingate did as he had suggested. The sitting-room was a very 
masculine but eminently habitable apartment. 
“This is quite the nicest flat in the court,” she declared, 
‘and I’ve been in so many of them. How did you find time 
to furnish it like this? I thought that you’d only just arrived from 
America.” 

“I come to London often enough to keep this little suite here,” 
he explained. “Iam one of those domestic people who like to 
have a home of some sort to come to at the end of a journey.” 

“You're much too nice to live alone,” she ventured. 

The cocktails and Wingate’s choice of a table in the grill-room 
were alike approved of. Wingate himself, as soon as he had re- 
covered from the assurance with which his guest had manufac- 
tured her invitation, devoted himself, with a hard light in his 
‘ves, to the task of entertaining her. The whole gamut of her 
attractions were let loose for his benefit. He represented to her 
the one desirable thing, difficult of attainment, perhaps, but 
worth the effort. Soft glances and words hinting at tenderness, 
sighs and half-spoken appeals were all made to serve their obvious 
Purpose. If Wingate’s responses were a little artificial, he still 
made no attempt to hurry through the meal. 

They took their coffee and liqueurs in the foyer. Flossie, 
perfectly sat&fied with her companion and her progress with him, 
“iattered gaily away with hardly a pause, and Wingate, after 
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his first resentment at her coming had passed, found a certain 
relief in sitting and listening to her equable flow of nonsense. 

“You know Lady Dredlinton very well, don’t you, Mr. Win- 
gate?” she asked presently. 

His answer was marked with a warning note of stiffness. 

“*Lady Dredlinton?’” he repeated. know her—certainly. 
I was at her hospital at Etaples.” 

“Everyone says that she is charming,” the young lady con- 
tinued, with a side glance at him. ‘Pity she can’t keep that 
wicked husband of hers a little more under control. You know, 
Mr. Wingate,” she confided, “he has asked me to supper four or 
five times, but I have never cared about going with him quite 
alone. A girl has to be so careful in my position.” 

“IT suppose so,” he replied absently, for his eyes were fixed 
upon two men walking up the carpeted way from the restaurant. 
One was Peter Phipps, the other Lord Dredlinton. Flossie Lane, 
seeking to discover the cause of her companion’s abstraction, 
glanced in the same direction and recognized them at once. 

“Why, here is Lord Dredlinton!” she exclaimed. ‘And 
Mr. Peter Phipps! He is rather a dear person, Mr. Phipps!” 

“Ts he?” Wingate observed grimly. 

“They are coming to speak to us,” the young lady went on. 
“What a bother!” 

Lord Dredlinton, more dignified than usual, but, if possible, 
still more unpleasant, threaded his way between the chairs and 
paused before the two, followed, a few paces behind, by Phipps. 

“Hullo, Flossie!’ the former exclaimed. ‘How are you, 
Wingate? You got my letter?” 

“T received your letter and also your telephone message,” 
Wingate replied stiffly. ‘So far as I am concerned, the matter, 
as I told you, is at an end.” 

“That’s all right, then. Flossie,” Dredlinton continued, 
looking reproachfully at the young woman, “‘I told you last night 
that you ought to know better. You should confine your at- 
tentions to the black sheep of the world like me. Dear me!” he 
went on, standing a little on one side so as not to conceal Win- 
gate. ‘My wife, apparently, has been lunching here. Wingate, 
shall we form a screen in front of you, or are you content to 
be toppled from your pedestal?” 

Wingate met the ill-natured sneer indifferently. He even 
smiled as Phipps, standing outside the little circle, algo altered 
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It was clearly the intention of both that Josephine 
should realize the situation. Attracted by a gesture from her 
husband, she glanced across at them. For a single moment, she 
half hesitated. There was a look in her eyes of surprise min- 
gled with pain. Then she flashed a brilliant smile upon Wingate, 
ignored her husband and Phipps, and passed on. 

“Cui!” Lord Dredlinton exclaimed, with mock dismay. 
“Cut, my friend Phipps! Me, her husband, and you, her dear 
friend! Really, it’s a most uncomfortable thing to have a disap- 
proving wife going about to the same restaurants and places. 
Let us go and sulk in a corner, Phipps, and leave this little 
comedy here to develop. Farewell, faithless Flossie! W ingate,” 
he concluded, shaking his head, “you have disappointed me.’ 

They passed on. The young lady tossed her head angrily. 

“There are times,” she announced, “when I hate Lord Dred- 
linton. I don’t know anyone who can say such horrid things 
without being actually rude. I’m sure his wife looks much too 
good for him,” she added generously. 

Wingate’s nerves were all on edge. 
and rose regretfully to his feet. 

“T am afraid,” he said, as he led the way toward the exit, 
“that I must go back to work. Thank you so much for coming 
and taking pity upon a lonely man, Miss Lane.” 

“You can have all that sort of pity you like,” she whispered. 

“Then I shall certainly make demands upon it,” he assured 
her, as they parted at the door. © 

He found himself presently back in the cool and pleasantly 
austere surroundings of his sitting-room, and threw himself into 
an easy chair drawn up in front of the wide-flung windows. 
He felt a sudden and passionate diStaste for his recent environ- 
ment—the faint perfume which had crept out from the girl's 
hair and face as she had leaned toward him, the brushing ef her 
clothes against his, the daring exposure of silk stocking, the 
continual flirtatious appeal of her eves and lips. He felt himself 
in revolt against even that faint instinct of toleration which her 
prettiness and, at times, subtle advances had kindled in him. 
He let his thoughts rest upon the more wonderful things which 
smoldered in his brain and leaped like fire through his veins 
when he dared to think of them. The room seemed suddenly 
purified, made fit for her presence. 

“T am sure that Mr. Wingate will see me if he is alone,” he 
heard a familiar voice say. 

He sprang to his feet, realizing, in those few moments, into 
what paradise his thoughts had been climbing. 


his position. 


He glanced at his watch 
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JOSEPHINE accepted the easy chair which he wheeled up for 
her and glanced round the room critically. 

“Just what I expected,” she murmured. “A nice, healthy 
man’s room, without too much furniture and with plenty of 
books. You are wondering why I came, of course. 

“T am too content with the good fortune which brought you 
to find time for wonder,” he replied. 

“You'll laugh at me when I tell you,” she warned him. 

“You needn’t tell me at all unless you like. You are here. 
That is enough for me.” 

“T am putting myself into the confessional,’ she declared. 
“T was leaving the place with a disagreeable taste in my mouth. 
At the last moment, even as I was stepping into a taxi-cab, I 
turned back. I went, instead, to the desk and boldly asked for 
the number of your suite. I want that taste removed, please.” ‘i 

“Tell me how I can do it in the quickest possible manner,’ 
he begged. 

She turned and looked at him, inquiringly at first, then with 
a delightful little smile. 

“By assuring me that vou are not going to emulate, in however 
innocent a fashion, my husband's exploits in the musical -comedy 
Ww orld. 

He leaned over her chair and looked into her eves. 


“Honestly,” he asked, “‘do you need any assurance?” 
“That is the funny part of it,” she laughed. ‘Since I am 
here, since I have seen you. I don’t feel that I do, but down-stairs 


I had quite a horrid iittle pain.” 

“You will never have occasion to feel it again.” he told her. 
“T met Miss Flossie Lane last night for the first time at the 
supper-party to which Roger Kendrick took me. I was placed 
next to her, and, somehow or other, she seems to have convinced 
herself that I invited her to lunch to-day.” 

‘And you?” 
‘To be perfectly honest, I can’t remember having done any- 
ines of the sort. However, what was I to do?” 
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“What you did, of course. That is finished. Now tell me 
about that party? Was Dredlinton really rude to you?” 

“Your husband was drunk,” Wingate answered. ‘He was 
rude to everybody.” 

“And what was the end of it?” 

“T carried him out of the room and locked him up,” he told her. 

She laughed softly. 

“I can see you doing it,” she declared. 
as you look, Mr. John Wingate?“ 

“Tam strong enough to carry you away and lock you up if 
you don’t call me ‘John,’” he replied. 

‘“*John,’ then,” she said. ‘‘I don’t mind calling you ‘John.’ 
I like it. How fortunate,” she went on lazily, “that. we really 
did get to know one another well in those days at Etaples! It 
saves one from all those twinges one feels about sudden friend- 
ships, for you know, after all, ina way, nothing at Etaples 
counted. You were just the most charming of my patients, 
and the most interesting, but sti!l a patient. Here, you simply 
walk into my life and take me by storm. You make a very foolish 
woman of me. If I had to say to myself, ‘Why, I have 
known him less than a week!’ it would hurt my pride horri- 
bly.” 

“Blessed little bit of shell that found a temporary shelter in 
my arm!” he exclaimed. ‘All the same, I feel just like you do. 
Out there, for all your graciousness, you were something sacred, 
something far away.” 

And here?” she whispered. 

“Shall I tell you?” he asked, with a sudden fire in his eyes. 

She thrust out her hands. : 

“For heaven’s sake, no!” she begged. ‘I’m afraid to think— 
afraid of actual thoughts. Don’t let us give form to anything. 
Let me be content to just feel this new warmth in my life.” 

She leaned back in her chair with a contented sigh. A little 
tug came snorting up the river. Even the roar of the traffic 
over Waterloo Bridge seemed muffled and disintegrated by 
the breeze which swept on its way through the rustling lime 
trees. 

“You are wonderfully situated here,” she went on. “TI don’t 
believe it is London at all. It rests me more than any place | 
have been in for a long time, and yet, at the same time, I think 
that it is going to make me sad.” 

“*Sad?’? But why?” he asked anxiously. 

“Because it seems like one of the stopping-places—where one 
steps off to think, you know. I don’t want to think. I have had 
nine such miserable years. You see, I thought Henry was 
different. I thought he only wanted a little understanding, a 
little kindness. I made a mistake.” 


“Are you as strong 


“Life is too wonderful a thing,” he insisted, ‘to lose the glory 


of it for one mistake.” 

“‘T am on the rocks,” she sighed, “‘now and always. If I were 
made like your little luncheon friend, it might be different. 
I suppose I should spread my wings and settle down upon 
another planet. But I can’t. I am differently made. I am not 
proud of it. I wish I weren’t. It wouldn’t all seem so hard then. 
I am still young, you know—really,” she added, with a note of 
rebellion in her tone. 

young?” 

“Thirty-one.” 

“Nowadays, that is youth,” he declared confidently, “and 
youth means hope.” 

“Sometimes,” she admitted, a little listlessly, “I have dared 
to feel hope. I have felt it more than ever since you came. 
I don’t know why, but there it is.” 

He turned his head and looked at her, appraisingly yet with 
reverence. No measure of despair could alter the fact that she 
was a very beautiful woman. She spoke the words of lifeless- 
ness; yet she possessed everything which men desire. 

“The tragedy with you,” he pronounced, 
affection in your life.” 

“Do you think that I haven’t the power for caring?’’ she 
asked quietly. 

“T think that vou have had no one to care for,” he answered. 
“T think there has been no one to care for you in the way you 
wanted. But those days are over.” 

For the first time, she showed some signs of that faint and 
growing uneasiness in his presence. She glanced at the clock and 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“Do you know that I have been here all this time,” she 
reminded him, “and we have not said a word about our cam- 
paign.’ 

‘There is a great deal connected with it, or, rather, m my side of | 
” he declared, “which I sha!l never tell you.’ 
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y, “and 


dared 


seal “You trust me?” she asked, a little timidly. “You don’t 


think that I should betray you to my husband?” 

He laughed the idea to scorn. 

“It isn’t that,” he assured her. “The machinery I have 
knocked into shape is crude in its way, but the lives and liberty 
of those underneath depend upon its workings.” 

“It sounds mysterious,” she confessed. 

He he'd out his hands. 

Tf you say that it is to be an alliance, Josephine,” he decided, 
“it shall be. I need your help enormously, but you must make 
up your mind to run a certain measure of risk.” 

She smiled confidently. 

“What risk is there for me to run?” she asked. “What 
measure of unhappiness could be crowded into my life which is 


vet with 
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ck alll hot already there? I ins'st upon it, John. that you accept me as 
anally without any more hesitation.” 

re.” she He bent and kissed her hands. ; 

a cae This, then, is final,” he said. “Within the next twenty-four 


hours, you will be ready if necessary?” 
y side of hin am ready now—any time—always,” she promised 


“I don't recognize myself,’ she murmured. “Is this what love brings, John?” 
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“My dears,’ Lady Amesbury said, as she stood surrounded 
by her guests on the hearth-rug of her drawing-room, “you 
know what my Sunday-night dinner-parties are—all sorts and 
plenty of them, and never a dull man or a plain woman if I can 
help it. To-night, I’ve got a new man. He’s not much to look 
at, but they tell me he’s a multimillionaire and making all the 
poor people of the country miserable. He’s doing something 
about making bread dearer——” 

“Heavens! You don’t-mean Peter Phipps?” Sarah exclaimed. 

“His very name!” her aunt declared. ‘How did you guess it, 
my dear? Here he is. Be quiet, all of you, and watch Grover 
announce him. He’s such a snob—Grover. He hates a mister, 
anyhow, and ‘Peter Phipps’ will dislocate his tongue.” 

Lady Amesbury was disappointed. Grover had marched 
with the times, and the presence of a millionaire made itself felt. 
His announcement was sonorous and respectful. Mr. Peter 
Phipps made his bow to his hostess under completely auspicious 
circumstances. 

“So kind of you not to forget, Mr. Phipps,” she murmured. 
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“My Sunday parties are always viva-voce invitations, and what 
between not remembering whom I’ve asked and not knowing 
whether those I’ve asked will remember, I generally find it 
horribly difficult to arrange the places. We are all right to-night, 
though. Only two missing. Who are they, Sarah?” 

“Josephine and Mr. Wingate,” Sarah replied, with a covert 
glance at Phipps. 

“Of course! And, thank goodness, here they are! Together, 
too! If there’s anything I love, it’s to start one of my dinners 
with a scandal. Josephine, did vou bring Mr. Wingate, or did 
he bring you?” 

Josephine laughed. Then she saw Phipps standing in the 
background, and she raised 
her voice a little. 

“Mr. Wingate called for 
me,”’ she explained. ‘Taxis 
are so scarce in our part of 
the world on Sunday nights. 
and when one does happen 
to know a man who makes 
enough money on Friday to 
buy a fleet of motor-cars on 
Saturday ——” 

“My doing,” Kendrick 
put in. “I’m his broker.” 

Just then, dinner was an- 
nounced, and Lady Ames- 
bury bustled once more into 
the midst of her guests. 

My dears,” she told them 
all, “I’ve forgotten who 
takes anybody down! Scrap 
along as you are, and you'll 
find the cards at vour places 
down-stairs. Pick up anyone 
vou like. Not you, sir,” she 
added, turning to Wingate. , 
“You're going to take me. 

I want to hear all the latest 
New York gossip.”’ 

Wingate found Josephine 
on his other side, and was 
happy. Phipps was just 
across the table. During the 
meal, his hostess proceeded 
to give the latter some of her 
attention. 

“Mr. Phipps,” she said. 
“they tell me you’ve taken 
that scoundrel of a nephew 
of mine, Dredlinton, into 
vour business, whatever it 
is. He won’t do you any 
good, you know.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that.” 
Phipps replied. “‘He seemed 
to me rather a brainy person 
for his order.” 

“One for me,” Lady Ames- ! 
bury chuckled. “I don’t 
care. If I choose to come on 
the Stock Exchange, I’ve got 
brains enough to ruin most 
of you. But I don’t. If vou could keep Dredlinton out of 
mischief for a year, Mr. Phipps. I'd think you were the most 
wonderiul man I ever met. He’s a bad lot, but I tolerate him 
because I love his wi’e.”’ 

Phipps scowled across the table to where Wingate’s head was 
nearly touching Josephine’s. 

“Lady Dredlinton seems to be achieving great popularity in 
every direction,” he said sourly. ; 

“And a jolly good thing, too!’’ Lady Amesbury declared. 
“If ever a woman earned the right to kick the traces away for a 
bit, Josephine has. Don’t vou mind anything I say, my 
dear,” she added, as Josephine looked up at the sound of her 
name. ‘You settle down to a nice, comfortable flirtation if you 
want to. You owe it to vourself. a!l right. and then there’s some 
coming to you. And I’m your husband’s aunt who tells you 
that.” 

“I’m not at all sure.” Phipps observed, “that you don’t 
underrate your nephew’s ability.” 

“The only thing I know about his ability,’ 


was the blunt 


“T say. Sarah,’ Jimmy exclaimed: “it's no use! There's a most 
infernal block down in the courtyard. Well have to do a scoot 


reply, ‘is his ability to borrow a few hundreds from anyone 
fool enough to lend it to him, and then invent excuses for not 


paying it back. He’s good at that, if you like. Still, don’t let , 


me set vou against him, Mr. Phipps. Every shilling he gets out 
of you and your company is so much saved to the family.” 

Lady Amesbury, who, notwithstanding her apparent incon- 
sequence, had a keen eye for her guests, directed her conversation 
for a time into another channel, and finally changed places with 
Sarah in order to come into closer touch with a spiritualist from 
Sweden. Sarah turned appealingly toward Wingate. 

‘““Jimmy and I want to be taken to the theater to-morrow 
night,” she announced. ‘He doesn’t get any money till Wednes- 
day, and I haven’t earned 
enough this week to pay my 
garage bill.” 

“T’ll take you both,” Win- 
gate promised quickly, “‘if 
Lady Dredlinton will make 
a fourth.” 

“Delightful!” Josephine 
assented. 

“T have a box at the 
opera,” Phipps announced, 
leaning forward. ‘‘Give me 
the pleasure of entertaining 
you all.” 

Josephine shook her 
head. 

“«Tannhduser!?’ I am 
sorry, Mr. Phipps, but I 
couldn’t possibly stand it. 
Ask us another time, won’t 
you? To-morrow night,” she 
went on, turning to Wingate, 
“let us be absolutely frivo- 
lous. A revue, I think.” 

“And dinner first at the 
Milan,” Wingate insisted. 

“And supper afterward, 
anda dance at Ciro’s,”’ Sarah 
put in. “I must tell Jimmy 
the glad tidings.” 


Peter Phipps made _his 
adieus to Lady Amesbury 
early, and drove in his elec- 
tric coupé, first to Romano’s, 
then to the Milan, and finally 
to Ciro’s. Here he found 
Dredlinton, seated in a cor- 
ner by himself, a little sulky 
at the dancing proclivities of 
the voung lady whom he had 
brought. He greeted Phipps 
with some surprise. 

“Hullo, Dreadnought!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Has the party 
broken up early or weren't 
you a success?” 

“T wasn’t a success,” 
Phipps confessed grimly. 
“Look here, Dredlinton: 
Have you ever wondered 
why I put you on the board of the B. & I.?” 

“My title, I suppose—and social position.” 

“Rot!” Phipps answered scornfully. ‘I put you on because 
of your wife.” 

Dredlinton stared at him. 

“Why, vou didn’t even know her!” 

“Never mind. I knew her to look at. I wanted to know her. 
Now I do ksnow her, and it hasn’t done me much good.” 

Dredlinton sat a little more erect in his place. . 

“Look here, Phipps,” he said: “I don’t care about this con- 
versation. If a man happens to admire another man’s wife, her 
husband is hardly the proper confidant.” 

“Oh, yes; I know your theory,” Phipps scofied. ‘You're 
willing enough to hide your head in the sand and take the goods 
the gods send you. That doesn’t suit me. I happen to need 
your help.” 

“My help?” Dredlinton repeated. “You’re not finding diffi- 
culties in the way of your suit, are you?” 

“If I do, it will be the worse for you,” was the gruff reply. 
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#\s you’re going on now, Dredlinton, it will be your wife, and 
cour wile alone, who'll keep you out of jail before many weeks 
are past. How about that check to Farnham & Company last 
week? Farnhams say ‘they never got it; but I hear it’s come 
hack through the bank with a queer endorsement upon it.” 

Dredlinton caught at the table-cloth. 

“T can’t remember—anything here—without any books,” he 
muttered. There was a look of fear in his eyes. ‘‘Tel! me what 
it is you want, Phipps? I am ready to doanything. You know 
that.” 

“Your wife’s friendship with this fellow Wingate must be 
nipped in the bud,” Phipps de- 
clared. 

“Yes; but how?” Dredlinton 
demanded. ‘Josephine and I 
aren’t anything to one another 
any more. You know that. She \, 
goes her own way.” 5 

“She lives in your house,” i | 
Phipps said. ‘You remain her AY 
husband nominally, and you an 
have, therefore, a certain amount | 
of authority. You must forbid 
her to receive Wingate.” | 

“[’ll forbid her, all right,” | 
Dredlinton assented, “but I won’t | 
guarantee that she’ll obey.” 

“Then you must give orders to 
the servants,” Phipps insisted. 
“T don’t need to suggest to you, 
Dredlinton,”’ he went on, “what | | 
means you should use to make {| 
your wife obey you, but there are | | 
means, and if you’re not the man | | H) 
to realize them, I’m very much | 
I will begin 
with aconcrete case. Your wife, 
together with that fellow Wilshaw 
and Miss Baldwin, has accepted 
an invitation from Wingate to 
dine and go to a theater to- 
morrow night. You must see that 
your wife does not go.” 

“Verv well,” Dredlinton prom- 
ised. “I'll manage it somehow.” 

“See that you do,”’ Phipps en- 
joined earnestly. ‘Your wife is 
one of those mis- 
guided women with 
a strong sense of || 
duty. Unless you 
behave like a fool, | 
youcan reestablish | | | 
some measure of ||| 
control over her. | 
Do so. There are ‘|| 
certain circumstan- . 


“under which I 
might be inclined 
to behave toward 
you with great generosity. I leave you 
to guess what those circumstances are. I 
will show you the way later on.” 

Dredlinton felt hope stir once more 
through his shocked and terrified senses. 
He leaned a little back in his place and 
stared at his companion curiously. 

“Phipps,” he asked, “what the devil 
do you and Wingate see in my wife?” 

senate a man like you would never look for,” was the harsh 
rep y 


XV 


_ “Tarow your coat down anywhere, Miss Baldwin,” Wingate 
invited, as he ushered that young lady into his rooms soon after 
eleven o’clock on the following evening. “Now, what can I 
siveyou? There are some sandwiches here—ham and pailé de foie 
sas, 1 think. Whisky and soda, or some hock?” 

‘A paté sandwich and some plain soda-water, please,’ Sarah 
replied, taking off the long motoring-coat which concealed her 


Sarah sighed as her host arranged her cloak round her. 
“Sorry we couldn't have stayed a little longer,” she said. 
“Mr. Wingate was just getting most interesting” 
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“T have been fined for everything except dis- 
orderly driving—daren’t risk that. Thanks!” she went on. 
“What ripping sandwiches! And quite a good play, wasn’t it?” 

“T am glad you enjoyed it.” 

“Tt was a swindle Josephine not turning up,” Sarah continued, 
as she stretched herself out in Wingate’s easy chair. “ Domestic 
ructions again, 1 suppose. How I do hate that husband of hers!” 

“Tt was disappointing,” he admitted. 

There was a brief pause, during which Sarah finished her 
sandwiches. 

“Wilshaw seems to be having a little trouble with the outside 
porter,” her host re- 
marked presently. 

“Tt must cost him 
at least half a sover- 
eign every time I 
leave the cab,” Sarah 
sighed. 

“How much do 
you make a week out 
of your driving, if it 
isn’t too personal a 
question?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tt depends upon 
how much Jimmy’s 
got.” 

“Ts he your only 
client, then?” 

“He very seldom 
gives me a chance of 
another. Once or 
twice I’ve refused to 
be engaged by the 


Oppenheim 


evening clothes. 


T | day, but he sends his 
il man round to the 
garage, and I find 
a him sitting in the cab 


when I arrive.” Win- 
gate laughed softly. 
She looked up at him 
with twinkling eyes. 
“I believe you're 
making fun of my 
profession,”’ she com- 
plained. 

“Not at all; but I 
was wondering 
whether it wouldn't 
be cheaper for you to 
marry Jimmy, as you 
call him.” 

“We have spoken 
about it once or 
twice,” she admitted. 
“The worst of it is, 
I don’t think the cab 
would support two.”’ 

“Ts Wilshaw so 
badly off?” 

“His money is 
tied up until he is 
twenty-eight,” Sarah 
explained. ‘I think 
that his father must 
have known how he 
was going to turn 
out. Jimmy promised 
that he would never 
anticipate it, and the 
dear old thing keeps his word. We shall be married on his 
twenty-eighth birthday, all right, unless his mother does the 
decent thing before.” 

“Has she money?” Wingate asked. 

“Plenty—but she hasn’t much confidence in Jimmy. But 
perhaps his latest idea—he’s going into the City to-morrow, you 
know—may bring her round. Mr. Wingate!” 

“Well?” 

“*You’re rather a dear old thing, you know,” she said, “although 
you’re so serious.” 

“And you’re quite nice,” he admitted, “although you’re such 
an incorrigible little flirt.” 
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“How do vou know?” she laughed. ‘You never give me a 
chance of showing what I can do in that direction.” 

‘Too old, my dear young lady,” her host lamented, as he 
mixed himself a whisky and soda. 

“Rubbish!” she scoffed. ‘*Too much in love with some one 
else. I believe.” 

‘These are too strenuous days for that sort of thing,” he re- 
joined, “except for children like you and Mr. Wilshaw.” 

*T don’t know so much about that.” she objected. ‘* The world 
has never gone so queerly that people haven't remembered to go 
on loving and be made love to. Look at the war-marriages!”’ 

“Yes: and the war-divorces,” he reminded her. 

“Brute!” she exclaimed, with a little grimace. 

“Why ‘brute?’” he protested. “You can’t deny them. Some 
of these marriages were genuine enough, of course. Others were 
simply the result of a sort of amorous hysteria. Affected evéry- 
one in those days, just like a germ.” 

“Don’t try to be cynical.” 

“T’m not.” 

“You are,” she persisted. ‘‘There isn’t a man breathing who 
has a more wonderful capacity for caring than you. You hide 
your feelings from most people. Are you very angry with me 
for having guessed? I have, you know?’ 

Wingate paused in the act ‘of lighting a cigarette. 

“What’s that?” 

“T think I have a sort of second sight in such matters, espe- 
cially as regards people in whom I am interested,” Sarah con- 
tinued, “‘and if there is one woman in this world whom I really 
adore, and for whom I am heartily sorry, it is Josephine 
Dredlinton.” 

“She has a rotten time,”’ was Wingate’s terse comment. 

“Very few people know how rotten,” Sarah said. “She has 
lost nearly all her own relations in the war. Her husband has 
spent the greater part of her fortune, flaunted his affairs with 
various actresses in the face of all London, shilly-shallied through 
the war as a recruiting officer, or ahy odd job that kept him 
safely at home, and now he openly associates with a little com- 
pany of men in the City who are out to make money any old way 
they can get hold of it. If I were a man,” she went on, laying 
her hand upon his, “I wouldn't let Josephine live out these best 
days of her life in sorrow. Do vou know what I’d do, Mr. 
Wingate?” 

“What would you do?” he asked. 

“I'd take her away. I wouldn't care about anybody else or 
anything. If the world didn’t approve, I’d make a little world 
of my own and put her in it. You're quite strong enough.” 

He looked through the walls of the room for a minute. 

“Yes; I am strong enough,” he agreed. “But is she?” 

do you doubt her?” Sarah demanded. What has she 
in her present life to lose, compared with what she gains from 
you—what she wants more than anything else in the world— 
love?” 

He made no answer. The girl’s words had thrilled him. Then 
the door swung open and Jimmy appeared, very pink and white, 
very immaculate, and looking rather more helpless than usual. 

“T say, Sarah,” Jimmy exclaimed; “it’s no use! There’s a most 
infernal block down in the courtyard. Chap wanted me to push 
the taxi out into the street. It’s cost me all the loose change 
I've got to stop his sending for a policeman. We'll have to do 
a scoot.” 

Sarah sighed as her host arranged her cloak round her. 

‘Sorry we couldn’t have stayed a little longer,” she said. “ Mr. 
Wingate was just getting most interesting.” 

“You'll have a drink before you go, Wilshaw?’ Wingate 
insisted. *‘Say when.” 

The young man accepted the whisky and soda and promptly 
disposed of it. 

“Thanks. old chap! Frightfuily sorry to rush away like this!” 

“*Good-night, Mr. Wingate,”’ Sarah said, holding out her hand, 
“and thanks ever so much for the evening. You don’t think 
Int a ferward little minx, do you?” 

think vou re a sensible little dear,” he assured her, too 
good for Jimmy.” 

“Sorry I accepted your hospitality, if that’s how you're feel- 
ing,” Jimmy grunted. “By the bye. vou haven't a few cigar- 
ettes, have vou, for me to smoke while Sarah tries to get me 
safely home?” 

Wingate held out the box. 

“Fill your case,” he invited; “vour pockets, too, if vou like. 
Don’t forget, both of you, luncheon at one-thirty to-morrow in 
the restaurant. Good-night.” 

He stood with the door open, watching them down the corri- 
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dor. Then he came slowly back into his room. Once more the 
telephone-bell began to ring. He picked up the receiver. Some- 
thing amazing crept into his face. 

“Who? ... Lady Dredlinton!” he exclaimed. ‘But where 

are vou? ... Down-stairs?. . . Yes! Yes! Why, of course. 
Here? You mean that you are coming here—up to my room? . 
I don’t quite understand. ... Yes; of course. ... One moment, 
please. Come up by the east lift unless you want to meet Sarah 
Baldwin and Wilshaw. They have this moment left me. The 
hal!-porter will show you.” 

Wingate laid down the receiver, glanced for a moment at the@ 
clock, hurried to the door, pushed back and secured the latch. 
Then he came back into the room and stood listening. 


XVI 


In the end, she came quite suddenly. The door had opened and 
closed before he heard even the swish of her skirts. She stood thereq 
looking at him a little plaintively, a little appealingly. She was 
dressed in dark traveling clothes, and she carried a heavy dressing- 
case in her hand. He sprang forward and took it from her. 

“My dear friend,” she exclaimed, with an attempt at levity, 
“don't look so tragic! There is a very simple explanation of 
this extraordinary visit, as you will soon find.” 

“It needs no explanation,” he declared. 

“Oh, ves, it does, of course,” she continued. ‘‘I simply want 
you to intercede with the authorities herc, so that I do not have 
to go and stand at that terrible counter. There is a Continental 
train just in, and the place is crowded.” 

“You wish to stay here for the night?” 

**Mayn’t I? I must stay somewhere.” 

‘There is some trouble?” he asked. 

“There is always trouble,” she replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘To-night seems to me as though it may be the 
climax. You won’t be horrified if I sit down and smoke one of § 
your cigarettes?) And may I remind you that your attitude is 7 
not entirely hospitable?” ‘4 

Wingate had recovered from his first stupor. He was filled 
with the sense of wonderful happenings. 

““Oh, [’ll be as hospitable as vou like,” he assured her. “ You 
sha’n’t have any cause to reproach me so far as that is concerned. 
This easy chair, please. It is by far the most comfortable one. 
And now some cushions,” he added, slipping them behind her. ’ 
‘The cigarettes are here, and I have some excellent hock. Just 
half a glass? Good! Miss Baldwin has been praising my sand- 
wiches. You'll have one, won’t you?” 

She sighed with content, almost with happiness. The strained 
look had gone from her face. She took off her hat, and he laid 
it upon the table. . 

“You are very good—very kind indeed,” she murmured. 

‘“* And vet not so kind as I would like to be.” 

He came and stood by her side. She was eating one of the 
sandwiches and had already tasted the wine. Somehow, he 
knew quite well that she had had no dinner. 

“T want you to understand,” he began, ‘‘that you are free to 
tell me what has happened to- night or not—just as you please. 
Don’t feel obliged to explain. I'l be quite frank. I ama 
curious person as regards vou. rs want to know—everything. 1 
should like to know how it was that you were unable to come to 
dinner or join us at the theater to-night. I should like to know 
what has brought you out of your house to a hotel at midnight. 
But don’t tell me unless you want to.” 

“T do want to,” she assured him. “I want to tell you every- 
thing. I think—somehow I almost feel that you have the right 
to know.” 

“Cultivate that feeling,” he begged her. “I like it.” 

She smiled, a wan little smile that passed very soon. 

“T dare say you can guess,” she began presently, “ something 
of what my daily life 1s hke when my husband is in town. Itis 
little less than torture, especially since he became mixed up, with 
Mr. Phipps, that horrible person, Martin, and their friends.” 

“Abominable!” Wingate muttered. 

“He is all the while trying to induce me to receivé their women 
friends,” she continued. “I need not tell you that I have te 
fused, as I always should refuse.” 

Naturally!” 

“To-night, however,” she went on, “he has surpassed himself. 
First of ail, he telephoned to say that he was bringing home friends 
for dinner, and it I had any other engagement, he requested me 
to cancel it. As you know, I did so. Notwithstanding his mes 
sage, he did net arrive at the house until eleven o’clock, b: arey 
an hour ago.” (Continued on page 13% 
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thing. | # \LIPPERY SAM, the copper’s nark, stood in the bar of 
» come to The Good Tidings, and drank bitter while he complained 
to know to his only friend, Hank Hogan, the odd messenger, of 
nidnight. the present discontents. 

At the other end of the bar, a group of the Roseleaf Boys, 
yu every: #0 worked the West End ’buses for purses and hand-bags, 
the right FPlivered to the world generally, in high voices, their opinions 

Slippery Sam. 

“Thinks ’isself smart, y’know. I reckon we got a beat on ’im 

ts week.” ‘‘Smart?? Huh! Nosing round Chinatown for dope- 
omething #P9Ps is about all ’e’s fit for.” “Planted the bunce right under 
vn. Itis JB dirty nose, I did.” “Why, take a dekko at ’im! ’E looks like 
| up with JF job. Any front-door cadger’d know it, first time. Goes 
ds.” out with a black mask on and a brass band in front of ’im, 

ying, “I’m the copper’s nark.’” “Yerce; if a faro crib opened 

jr women #RXt door to ‘im and ’ung out signs, ’e wouldn’t know it for a week 
have re Wo.” Here the voices dropped. Slippery Sam had not heard 
at Was spoken loudly, but he heard what was murmured:—his 

'S Were adjusted that way. ‘‘Yerce; old ’Awkins ’as started 
1 himself. shop in Cambridge Road. Bin running these four weeks. 
ne friend’ F dunno it, though. ’E’ll ’ear about it like ’e ’ears everything 
iested me F—when ’e reads it in the papers.” 

x his mes Slippery Sam drank up, excused himself to his friend, and 
barely out. 
page 138) The boys. were right. He hadn’t heard about it. But the 
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She came to the side of Sing-a-song, striking with words. 


. “Leave ‘im alone, you little beasts! You leave ‘im be!” 


name caught his ear, and he thought of a gentle walk to Cam- 
bridge Road. On another point, the boys were wrong. He was 
good for something besides nosing for dope-houses in Chinatown. 
He was good for nosing round women. He nosed round them like 
a dog. He sniffed. He fawned. He snapped. He snarled. He 
patted and mauled and showed his teeth. He was nosing round 
one now— Bluebell Hawkins. But in her case he could not snarl 
or show his teeth. There was nothing to bite on. Or there 
had been nothing to bite on. But the information given to him 
by the sour temper of the Roseleaf Boys indicated something 
substantial. Old Hawkins had started a ‘‘shop.” In Spitalfields, 
a “shep” means one thing. It does not mean a gambling-den or 
a dancing-den or a coining-den or a shebeen; it means a “‘shop.” 

As he passed Columbia Market, there was a sudden outcry of. 
young voices. 

“Come on, boys; ’ere’s Sing-a-song Joe!’”’ ‘‘Chase ’im, boys! 
Muck ’im about!” Slippery Sam stopped to watch and chuckle. 

Against a wall crouched a lanky, thin-faced, wispy-haired 
youth in tatterdermalion clothes. In his lean fingers he held a 
tin whistle. With this and with lifted leg he made aimless, slow 
gestures of defense, while his face wore the silly smile of the vic- 
tim who tries to enter into the joke of his persecution. His mouth 
made childish noises of protest. Slippery Sam stood by and 
grinned. This was Sing-a-song Joe, the half-witted character of 
the district—sometimes drunk, sometimes running amurk, but 
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always the butt of the street-boys, and always stupidly cheerful. 
Whence he came, none knew. He had appeared among them as 
a lad in knickerbockers. The union would not have him; the 
asylum would not have him; the police were bored with him. 
He was helpless and harmless. His bed was any archway shel- 
tered from the breeze. i as 
some said, threats—to sing a song in return for broken scraps or 
cigarettes or beer. From those who knew him he mostly got 
the gift and was hastily released from his promise of entertainment. 
It was only when he approached a stranger that the neighbor- 
hood would be disturbed by frightful discords on his whistle 
or additional horror lent by his cracked voice to obscene soldier- 
and _ sailor-songs. 

Slippery Sam stood and watched and urged on the boys. Then, 
suddenly, through the crowd broke the slim, bright figure of a 
young girl. She cufied right and left with her hands, and came to 
the side of Sing-a-song, striking with words. 

“Let ’im alone, you little beasts! You leave ’im be! Never 
mind, Sing-a-song; I'll see to em. Here—mike off! Quick!” 

With profane comment and derisive gestures, the boys strolled 
away to the next amusement. 

“They bin hustling you, Sing-a-song?” she asked gently. 

He giggled. 

“No—no; I don’ mind. They alwis do it. They like a bit of 
fun. They think I’m cracked.. But yeh know, don’t yeh? Yeh 
know I’m all right. I like yeh, Bluebell. Yeh’re kind to me.” 

She smiled upon him. 

“You ought to stick up for vourself, boy. You’re big enough 
now. Hit ’em. Knock ’em about. I know there’s a crowd of 
‘em, but you hit one, hard, and it'll frighten the others. See?” 

‘Oh, no, Bluebell; that ain’t right. They don’ mean nothing.” 

Slippery Sam strolled up. 

missy!” 

Bluebell Hawkins looked round and shuddered sharply. 
moved closer to the half-witted Sing-a- -song. 

“Hullo!” 

Sing-a-song observed that she was engaged. 

“T’ll go, Bluebell,” he piped, and, putting his whistle to his 
lips and blowing a piercing blast, he capered round the cot- 
ner and away. 

“Seem fond o’ Sing-a- 
song,” remarked Slippery. 

“Oh?” 

“Yerce. Never take no 
notice of yer friends when 
they pass in the 
streets, but al- 
ways looking af- 
ter ’im.” 

Bluebell 
thought of a rude 
retort, but did not 
make it. She was 
not sure of Slip- 
pery. She loathed 
him. Though she 
felt no fear, she 
had a notion that 
he was to be 
feared. 

“What if I do?” 
she said. “He wants 
some one to look after 

when everybody’s 
tormenting ’im. Why 
should they? He’s only 
a bit soft. There’s 
nothing nasty or 
wicked about ‘im. 
That boy’d do any- 
thing in the world for 
me.” 

“Well, perhaps ’e 
would. Perhaps other 
people would, too. 
What could ’e do for yeh, though? 
*E’s no good to anyone. Can’t 
even look after ’isself. There’s 
other people that might be yer 
friends—nobody never knows 
when they might want a friend—a 
real friend.” 


She 


She clapped tands to ears. 


Beast! Don't say it!” 


She shuddered again, and moved beyond him. His sloppy 
clothes, his sloppy limbs, his sloppy movements nauseated her, 

“Well, I must be going.” 

“Right-o! But don’t forget what I said. 
And yeh never know.” 

She walked swiftly from him, in some trouble at his words, 
She walked lightly, and her feet barely disturbed the dust of the 
pavement, but her heart was troubled. In Fleur-de-Lis Street, 
where was her home, she was known as “that refined girk.” It 
was agreed that she was ‘quite the lady.” There was gentle. 
ness in every line of her. 

Mr. Hawkins. her father, had long done well in the second-hand 
wardrobe business; but lately he had disposed of his stock 
good-will, and was now much at home. He had told Blue 
in a casual way, that he had started another business in a ney 
line; but what that business was, she was not told. Certainlyit 
seemed more profitable than second-hand clothes, for there was 
more money about the house. He did himself well, and gave 
Bluebell presents of new hats and frocks, and added many neg 
sary comforts to their home. But Bluebell had wondered about 
this business. Lately. nasty words had crept about the district 
and were borne, by the sluggish wind of gossips’ breath, to her 
ears. She began to scrutinize her father at the supper-table while 
he was engaged with the evening paper; and at last, putting words 
together, she framed something like the truth. She confirmedit 
by questions to Sing-a-song Joe, who heard everything, and who 
told her, innocently, not knowing whether the business was good 
or bad, its nature. 

She had not known it long before her father discovered that she 
knew. Thereafter, the bright tone of the Hawkins home Was 
subdued. Though never proclaimed, the knowledge pervaded 
the house like a fog. This nasty gray Fact loomed over them, 
and sat between them at the fireside, and hovered above the table 
as they sat at meals, and sucked the warmth from their words and 
their advances, and lent a chill to any attempt to candid inter 
course. And there were dreadful occasions when Hawkins would 
say, in the tones of a clumsy actor who has memorized a part fil 
it becomes meaningless: 

“Well, girl; I shall be rather late to-night. 
see to, y know. Don’t wait up for me.” 

And Bluebell would reply, in the same tones: 

“All right, dad. I’ll-leave something cold 
the table for you.” 

She did not dare to name to him her knowledge 
and her horror. Though a strong, undemonsffa- 
tive love united them, his dark temper had always 
forbidden any attempt on her partto 
challenge any attitude or action onhis § 
Don’t think that she suffered any 
pangs of conscience at enjoying the 
new good things provided by thi} 
more prosperous business. She dida't; 
nor, perhaps, was she at all cencemnel 
with the “‘wrong”’ sided 
it. It was, to her, only: 
thoroughly nasty 
ness. What horrified an 
distressed her was #&§ 
dirtiness of it, the @ 
grace of it. 

He was not often 
late. He was out at4 
times, 
and evening, but 
usually retuffi 
at ten o’clod. 
The place of bu 
ness in Car 
bridge 
Bluebell had di 
covered. Therel 
went each 
ing to collect tty 
money paid 
the last night’ 
visitors, and t 
see that order was maintained 
among the terrible company: | 
was always quietly dressed, reg 
cent instyle and speech. A blagyr 
beard lent him circumspect 
and his manner was 
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The bottle slipped from her hand and fell, with a jagged crash, to the floor. She turned and faced him, and, even in 
his own deep misery, he thought he had never seen so terrible a face as that she showed him 


nud i shuttered houses. He was always to his neighbors, “Mr. 

Hawkins.” 
As Bluebell prepared the table for supper to-night, the words 
lippery Sam still clattered in her head; and when, at his proper 

our, her father came in, she quizzed him. He sat at the table 

ith the evening paper, not, as usual, tranquil and self-contained. 
€ fidgeted, Bluebell observed. After eating, he spoke. 

“You know Sam Booth?” 

ontat—him they call ‘Slippery Sam’?” 


“Yes—everybody does.” The tone of voice clearly conveyed 


i 


loathes him.” 


tog. well—not a bad chap. I rather like him. You don’t 
em to.” 


“Well, can you ask? Like him? How can one like a rat or 
snake or anything slimy?” 


“Oh, he’s not as bad as all that. You mustn’t believe all people 
say about him. He’s not really such a bad chap. However, I 
only asked. But you might be a bit nice to him. I saw him this 
evening, and he seemed to think you wanted to be rude to him. 
Be a bit nice like. Because—y’see—I mean—he might be able 
to do me a good turn.” 

Bluebell knew what her father was trying to say, and he knew 
that she knew, and her bosom seemed suddenly a block of ice. 

““Oh, well,” she answered; “‘you’d have to be pretty hard up 
to take favors from a worm like that.” And she served him with 
beer; and they spoke no more until “‘Good-night.” 

Next morning, when she went shopping, Slippery Sam stepped 
from an alley into her path and simulated surprise. 

“’Ullo, Bluebell! Out early, eh? My word, what a nobby 
frock! That cost a bit, Ilay. But it ain’t too good for yeh, what- 
ever it cost. Yer dad’s doing well just now, eh?” a 
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She moved to pass him. 

“T believe so— Well, I got a lot of things to get this morning.” 

“*Arfamo’. I got something serious to say > seh. I mean it, 
reely. Something that concerns yeh. Supposing yer dad was 
in trouble and yeh could ’elp ’im. Would yeh?” 

“Don’t be silly. You know me an’ dad would do anything for 
one another.” 

She looked steadily at him, and he at her. He wondered if she 
knew; but her face was the face of a pretty girl busy with domes- 
tic matters. 

“Well, I won’t keep yeh now. !’ll tell yeh later. I don’t want 

o worry yer little ’ead. I dessay yer father’s told yeh already 
that he might be in trouble sometime.” 

Bluebell walked on shuddering, partly from contact with Slip- 
pery and partly from his words. She brooded and fretted all 
day, and, that night, her father spoke his awful lines: 

“Well, girl, I shall be rather late to-night. Special business to 
see to, y know. Don’t wait up for me.” To which she made the 
customary reply. 

Half an hour after he was gone, came a knock at the street door. 
She opened it, and found Slippery Sam. 

‘“Want to come in,” he said hoarsely. 
private-like.” 

Her arm ached to slam the door upon his nose. But something 
restrained her. She let him enter. He slouched into the kitchen. 

“It’s true what I told yer ’smorning,” he began. “‘I found out 
about it. There’ll be trouble fer yeh and yer dad before long. 
But it could be stopped. I could get it stopped, I think.” 

She looked at him with orderly eyes. 

“Well, suppose it is true. What about it? 
tell me?” 

“Well, veh said, ’smorning, yeh’d do anything to ’elp yer dad if 
‘e was in trouble. Well, now yeh got a chance, so I thought I’d 
tell yeh.” 

“Tsee. You want to be squared. How much do you want?” 

** Ah, I see yeh’ve rumbled it. But—er—well, it ain’t a matter 
o’ money. I can get money easy. There’s some things better’n 
money. I thought I’d come to-night, seeing yer dad go out, cos, 
if ’e ’eard yeh was ready to save ’im this way, very likely ’e 
wouldn’t let yeh. Might , be ready to stand the racket ’isself, 
rather’n yeh should be—er—bothered. But I reckon yeh 
wouldn’t like to let ’im in fer—well, bad trouble, when yeh could 
easy prevent it.” She rested a hand on the kitchen table and 
leaned across it. 

“What is it you want—vou—beast!” 

Then he smiled, and his awkwardness dropped from him. 
This was a language he understood. He asserted himself. 

“Why, if yeh look in the glass, ducky, yeh don’t need to ask a 
man that. Yeh know what I want.” 

She took a deep breath, as though to blow him from the room. 
Then she recovered and spoke quietly. 

“‘No, you slimy reptile! No! Get out—quick!” 

He did not move. 

“Nice words from you—‘shimy reptile.’ From you! And who 
are you? Where did that pretty frock come from? Where did 
those shoes come from? Eh? Who’s worse—you, that swank 
about in new ’ats and frocks, and look the lady—or the poor 
dopes that give the money that buys ’em?—eh? D’yeh know 
what your father is? ’E’s a ——” 

She clapped hands to ears. 

“Don’t say it! Beast! Don’t say it! Oh!” 

“Ah! I see veh know. And still try to be the lady. Well, it 
won't last long, y'know. Not only your being a lady won’t last. 
There’s worse. Yer dad’ll be taken to the court.- ’E’ll be com- 
mitted for trial. It’ll all be printed in the papers. Twelve months 
isa light sentence for that. An’ ’e’ll be put in convick dress, and be 
eatin’ ‘is ’eart out in a cell, and working at miserable work—and 
not a soul to talk to all the time. ’E’ll be thinking of yeh— every 
minute of the day and ’alf the night. And where’ll -veh be? 
When it’s all exposed—where’ll yeh be? *Ere? No. Yeh’ll be 
chased out 0’ the place. Yeh won’t ’ave nowhere to ge. Yeh 
won’t—yeh won't ’ave a place to lay yer’ead. Nobody'll look at 
yeh when they know. Yeh'll be where the gels and boys are what 
bring the money fer yer pretty frocks and ’ats. That’s where 
you'll be, unless—’al! a dozen words from me, and—flip-flop!” 

She dropped to a chair. and-hid her face. 

“Don’t! Don’t! You beast! Oh, go away: 

He approached her. 

“Now, don’t be silly, gel. 
now, and I won’t do nothing for a dav or two. 
it over. Come on.” 

He shook her shoulder. 


“Want to talk to yeh, 


Why come and 


” 


Ml give y’a chance. Gimme a kiss 
I'll Jet veh think 


She writhed at the touch, but sb 


thought of father in prison, and slowly she rose, her lips parted 
in misery and disgust. Her skin tingled. He stood motionleg 
at her side. 

“Come on, gel!” 

Slowly she put her face to his. He grabbed her neck anf 
pressed his tight lips hard against hers; and she sobbed and he 
throat made noises of revolt. 

“There! That’s that! I’ll go now, and you be sensible anf 
think it over.” 

She sank to the table again, and when she looked up, he w 
gone. Long she sat thus, staring before her, while grim gra 
thoughts moved nakedly across her mind. Then, chilled with sol 
tude, she got up, took hat and coat, and went out. She did ng 
know and did not care where she would walk—she wanted tok 
out. Suddenly, as she passed Flower and Dean Street, the quig 
of the street was rent by a screaming note from a tin whis 
and she knew that Sing-a-song Joe was about. She followed th 
direction of the sound, for she felt that Sing-a-song was the on 
person she could meet to-night. With Sing-a-song, she coulf 
and did talk freely. He was a child. She could unpack he 
mind to him in speech without fear of compromising herself § 
revelation. 

She found him strutting gaily in the market-place, whistle 
mouth. He stopped at sight of her. 

“’Ullo, Bluebell! Don’t yeh feel well, Bluebell? Yeh got 
pain anywhere? sd 

“Oh, Sing-a-song, I’m so unhappy! 
song.” 

“What? Ain’t you had yer dinner, Bluebell? 
yer purse—or what?” 

“No; it isn’t anything like that, Sing-a-song. 
down here.” 

“That’s right, Bluebell. Yeh tell Sing-a-song all aboull 
Yeh alwis look after Sing-a-song; so ’e’ll look after yeh.” 

Up and down the side-street they walked for half an hour, while 
Bluebell told him, in plain, set terms that he could understagij 
the nature of her trouble. She did not tell him with any ideg@l 
finding advice or assistance, but because she must dischaigg 
her mind of its burden of horror, and he was the one persomi 
whom she could confess without surrender of dignity and estegl 
Cackles of thin laughter, which, from Sing-a-song, meant sym 
thy, interspersed her monotonous recital; and when he heard ti 
Slippery Sam was the occasion of her troubled eyes and laggal 
step, he shuffled his feet and blew wild notes on his whi 
Slippery Sam was his enemy, too, and never failed to give hi 
—_ sport by setting the street-urchins about him when he ‘ound § 

im 

Bluebell!” he bleated. ‘‘Poor Bluebell! Never mill 
don’t yeh cry. And don’t yeh be afraid of Slippery Sam. Poor 
Bluebell!” 

That was all the comfort he could give her; but when he ial 
her and shuffled toward the Great Eastern arches to bed, bait 
ing weird music from his whistle, his thoughts ran upon the BR 
business. His beautiful lady, his princess, was in trouble, aii 
had told bim all about it. But what could a softy do? Nobog 
would take any notice of him. “Softy,” they would call Zi 
He wondered if he could kill Slippery Sam. It would be nigiaaa 
he could. Bluebell would admire him for that. But SIlippay 
Sam was a strong man and could fight; then people would 
out that he had been killed, and there was awful punishn 
for that kind of thing. At this point, a lantern flashed upon 
as he crouched under the arch. He sprang nimbly to his 
but a voice reassured him. It was the voice of P. C. Gossett; 
only constable in that district who never annoyed or hus@ 
him. He liked P. C. Gossett—he was a good policeman, 
so big and strong and calm. 

‘All right, kid,” said Gossett. 
Settle down and be good.” _ 

Slippery Sam’s a bad man,” said Sing-a-song inconsequelili™ 

“Just found that out, boy? Most people knew that a 
time ago.” 

“Sing-a-song don’t like Slippery Sam. ’E’s unkind to 

““No more don’t I, old man. We ain’t loved one anothega™ 
a long time. But don’t you worry. One o’ these days. ny 
him; and then he won’t give you nor nobody else any trou™ 
I’m only waiting fer me chance. Now be’ ave yesself, Lowi i 
see yer not shifted from here. _Here—here’s a crust o’ bread 
cheese—bit o’ my supper, but I don’t fancy cheese to-night 

= a week of evenings, the atmosphere of the Hawkins i ie 

dark plain, where surly red fire smoldered. The 
t sat always between them at table had now a shad@ 
—a grim -Idea that crouched (Concluded on pagel 
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She moved to pass him. 

IT believe so— Well, I got a lot of things to get this morning.” 

‘*Arfamo’. I got something serious to sav *+-eh. I mean it, 

ly. Something that concerns veh. Supposing ver dad was 

| trouble and veh could ’elp ’im. Would yeh?” 
‘Don’t be silly. You know me an’ dad would do anything for 
ne another.” 

She locked steadily at him, and he at her. He wondered if she 
new; but her face was the face of a pretty girl busy with domes- 
ic matters. 

“Well, Lwon’t keep yeh now. !'ll tell veh later. I don’t want 
© worry yer little ’ead. I dessay yer father’s told veh already 

that he might be in trouble sometime.” 

Bluebell walked on shuddering, partly from contact with Slip- 
pery and partly from his words. She brooded and fretted all 
day, and, that night, her father spoke his awful lines: 

“Well, girl, I shall be rather late to-night. Special business to 
see to, y'know. Don’t wait up for me.” To which she made the 
customary reply. 

Half an hour after he was gone, came a knock at the street door. 
She opened it, and found Slippery Sam. 

“Want to come in,” he said hoarsely. 
private-like.” 

Her arm ached to slam the door upon his nose. But something 
restrained her. She let him enter. He slouched into the kitchen. 

“It’s true what I told yer ’smerning,” he began. ‘‘T found out 
about it. There'll be trouble fer yeh and yer dad before long. 
But it could be stopped. I could get it stopped, I think.” 

She looked at him with orderly eyes. 

“Well, suppose it is true. What about it? 
tell me?” 

‘Well, veh saic, 


“Want to talk to yeh, 


Why come and 


smorning, veh’d do anything to ’elp yer dad if 


‘e was in trouble. Well, now veh got a chance, so I thought I’d 
tell veh.” 
Isee. You want to be squared. How much do you want?” 


* Ah, I see veh’ve rumbled it. But—er—well, it ain’t a matter 
©’ money. I can get money easy. There’s some things better’n 
money. I thought 1’d come to-night, seeing ver dad go out, cos, 
if ’e ’eard yeh was ready to save ’im this way, very likely ’e 
wouldn't let yeh. Might .be ready to stand the racket ‘isself, 
‘ather’n yeh should be—er—bothered. But I reckon yeh 
wouldn’t like to let ’im in fer—well, bad trouble, when yeh could 
easy prevent it.” She rested a hand on the kitchen table and 
leaned across it. 

“What is it you want—vou—heast!” 

Then he smiled, and his awkwardness dropped from him. 
This was a language he understood. He asserted himself. 

“Why, if veh look in the glass, ducky, yeh don’t need to ask a 
man that. Yeh know what I want.” 

She took a deep breath, as though to blow him from the room. 
Then she recovered and spoke quietly. 

“No, you slimy reptile! No! Get out—quick!” 

He did not move. 

“Nice words from you—‘slimy reptile. From vou! 
are you? Where did that pretty frock come from? Where did 
those shoes come from? Eh? Who’s worse—vou, that swank 
about in new ’ats and frocks, and look the lady—or the poor 
dopes that give the money that buys ’em: 2—eh? D’yeh know 
what your father is? 

She clapped hands to ears. 

“Don’t say it! Beast! Don’t say it! Oh!” 

“Ah! I see veh know. And still try to be the lady. Well, it 
won't last long, y'know. Not only your being a lady won’t last. 
There’s worse. Yer dad’ll be taken to the court: *E’ll be com- 

itted for trial. It llall be printed in the papers. Twelve months 

i light sentence for that. An’’e’ll be put in convick dress, and be 
eatin’ ‘is eart out in a cell, and working at miserable work—and 
not a soul to talk to all the time. *E’ll be thinking of vech— every 
tinute of the dav and Valf the night. And where’ll-veh be? 
where'll veh be? "Ere? No. Yeh’ll be 


And who 


a ——” 


When it’s all exposed 


chased out 0’ the place. Yeh won’t ’ave nowhere to gc. Yeh 
won t— veh won't ’ave a wee to lay ‘ead. Nobody] look at 
veh when they know. Yeh'll be where the gels and boys are wha 

ring the money fer ve r tty frocks and ‘ats. That's where 

he, unless—~ dozen words from me, and—tiin-flop!” 

She dropped to a chair. and hid her face. 

“Don't! Don’t! You beast! Oh, go away.” 

approached her. 

“Now, don’t be silly, gel. Pl pive v’a chance. Gimme a kiss 
now, and I won't do nothing for a dav or two. Ill let veh think 
It over Come on.” 


Hic shook her shoulder. She writhed at the touch, but sb 


thought of father in prison, and slowly she rose, her lips parted 
in misery and disgust. Her skin tingled. He stood motionles 
at her side. 

“Come on, gel!” 

Slowly she put her face to his. He grabbed her neck and 
pressed his tight lips hard against hers; and she sobbed and hey 
throat made noises of revolt. 

‘There! That’s that! I'll go now, 
think it over.” 

She sank to the table again, and when she looked up, he was 
gone. Long she sat thus, staring before her, while grim gray 
thoughts moved nakedly across her mind. Then, chilled with sol- 
tude, she got up, took hat and coat, and went out. She did not 
know and did not care where she would walk—she wanted to ly 
out. Suddenly, as she passed Flower and Dean Street, the quiet 
of the street was rent by a screaming note from a tin whistle 
and she knew that Sing-a-song Joe was about. She followed the 
direction of the sound, for she felt that Sing-a-song was the one 
person she could meet to-night. With Sing-a-song, she coull 
and did talk freely. He was a child. She could unpack he 
mind to him in speech without fear of compromising herself by 
revelation. 

She found him strutting gaily in the market-place, whistle a 
mouth. He stopped at sight of her. 

“’Ullo, Bluebell! Don’t yeh feel well, Bluebell? 
pain anywhere?” 

“Oh, Sing-a-song, I’m so unhappy! 
song.” 

“What? Ain’t you had yer dinner, Bluebell? 
yer purse—or what?” 

“No; it isn’t anything like that, 
down here.” 

‘That’s right, Bluebell. Yeh tell Sing-a-song all about i 
Yeh alwis look after Sing-a-song; so ’e’ll look after yeh.” 

Up and down the side-street they walked for half an hour, while 
Bluebell told him, in plain, set terms that he could understant, 
the nature of her trouble. She did not tell him with any idead 
finding advice or assistance, but because she must discharge 
her mind of its burden of horror, and he was the one personto 
whom she could confess without surrender of dignity and esteem 
Cackles of thin laughter, which, from Sing-a-song, meant symp 
thy, interspersed her monotonous recital; and when he heard that 
Slippery Sam was the occasion of her troubled eyes and lagging 
step, he shuffled his feet and blew wild notes on his whistle 
Slippery Sam was his enemy, too, and never failed to give himgel 
cheap sport by setting the street-urchins about him when he found 
him. 

“Oh, Bluebell!”’ he bleated. ‘‘ Poor Bluebell! Never mint} 
don’t yeh cry. And don’t yeh be afraid of Slippery Sam. Poor 
Bluebell!” 

That was all the comfort he could give her; but when he If 
her and shuffled toward the Great Eastern arches to bed, blor 
ing weird music from his whistle, his thoughts ran upon the 
business. His beautiful lady, his princess, was in trouble, aif 
had told him all about it. But w hat could a softy do? Noboy 
would take any notice of him. “Softy,” they would call him 
He wondered if he could kill Slippery Sam. It would be nici 
he could. Bluebell would admire him for that. But Slippey 
Sam was a strong man and could fight; then people would fit 
out that he had been killed, and there was awful punishniga 
for that kind of thing. At this point, a lantern flashed upon Him 
as he crouched under the arch. He sprang nimbly to his fee 
but a voice reassured him. It was the voice of P. C. Gossett, 
only constable in that district who never annoyed or hustltf 
him. He liked P. C. Gossett—he was a good policeman, a 
so big and strong and calm. 

right, kid,” said Gossett. 
Settle down and be good.” 

‘Slippery Sam’s a bad man, 

‘Just found that out, boy? 
time ago.” 

“Sing-a-song don’t like Slippery Sam. ’E’s unkind to peopl 

‘No more don't [, old man. We ain’t loved one another 
a long time. But don’t you worry. One o’ these days. [7 
him; and then he won't give you nor nobody else any trous 
I’m only waiting fer me chance. Now vess self, boy, 
see yer not shilted from here. Here—here’s a crust 0” br oda 
cheese—bit 0’ my supper, but I don’t fancy cheese to-n light. 

‘ar a week of evenings, the atmosphere of the Hawkins h@ 
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ADGE KENNEDY, after three years in mov- 
ing pictures, has returned to the stage in 
the dual rile of a“ puszle-play” called “Cornered.” 


THATER MONACE 


‘ 
| 
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RE“ BRADY is a special show- 
girl in the 1920 “ Ziegfeld ‘Follies.” 
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ORIS KENYON, who played the leading part in 
“The Girl in the Limousine,” is acting this sea- 
son in a lively new farce called “Dolly of the ‘Follies.’” 


PROTOGRAPH BY NIKOLAS MURAT 
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N the long mezzanine floor of the State Street depart- 
ment store, where surreptitious sectors of thin mirrors 
set transversely give house detectives conveniently 
multiplied visional sweep of the crowded aisles and 

counters below and above, Catharine Jorwin stood listlessiy. 

Dull of posture, even; and her habitually narrowed gray eves 
absent, and lacking their usual sharp focusing in mirrors of 
pupil and iris over crushed aisles. And this though it was three 
vp. \., Which is over-the-top time to shoppers and to “lifters,” 
and, besides, Friday, when morning newspapers’ double-page 
advertisements call crowds larger than Gabriel’s horn may 
get from gravevards. combination of hour and day that 
customarily, during seventeen years or more, drew alert atten- 
tion from Catharine Jorwin--better known as C. Jorwin to 
her landlord, to the typed pay-roll pages of the store, and to a 
few well-informed of the shoplifting fraternity. 

Livvy. a confrére, brieily turned his sharp-jawed face inquir- 
ingly toward her as he passed on his animated way to lock his 
tight, lean arm within the plump one of a marmot-coated voung 
woman who was handling a width of imported filet veiling not 
Wisely but too well. 

And. a moment later, Boffton, general manager of the store’s 
wide cighteen floors, looked at her curiously, his thin aggressive 
eyebrows a little lifted in tentative disapproval as he walked by 
on his way to estimate carefully the crowds. in order to gage ad- 
Vantigeously the spacing of next Friday’s morning double pages. 
Pre cupied, she did not note either man. 

However, presently, when a preoccupied-eyed man, passing 
With shirt-sleeved arms weil filled with gold-and-green metal 
brocades, half paused to give her a slight glance of friendiy con- 
ceri). she came out of her thoughts with a start and a frown. 

*foaling on vour job?” 

I) was against department-store rules to gossip with store 
det tives. But Peter Corency had spent enough vears trim- 
Ming State Street windows— his hair was thinnish—to have a 
certs a carcless contempt familiariy bred in him for rules. 


Chandler 


Christy 


“It looks that way,” agreed Catharine Jorwin. who curtly shook 
off listlessness and took on alertness to such effect that, three 
hours later, she could tluently report one professional and two 
amateur pickpockets picked from around the trinket-silver coun- 
ter— three young bobbed-hair women parted deitly from the van- 
itv cases for which they had omitted the small formality of pay- 
ing sixty-nine cents. and, chef @auere, an old and desired prac- 
titioner, Denver Daisy. suavely guided out of a kolinsky-and- 
Hudson-seal coat and into the patrol-wagon. So desired was 
Daisy that a fiftv-dollar reward had long been posted for any 
alert State Street sleuth getting her. 

So that Boiiton, at reporting-time, lifted his thin, aggressive 
evebrows in tentative approval and admitted, 

Fair day.” 

“Which is all that tight tongued bird would let go of in the line 
of commendation if our day’s catch overloaded Chicago's last 
black maria.” grunted Abe Livvy. getting into his overcoat for 
home and family of five. 

‘2 acquiesced Catharine Jorwin, her oldish voice 
tinged with the natura! calm satisfaction an habitual worker feels 
at a result-marked day. 

“Weil. ali of vou come down to-morrow for a day's work and 
then some,” advised Peter Corency, on his way to his overcoat 
and derby. ‘* And days to come. Metal brecades are in the win 
dows, ready to be the big town’s pet fabric for the year. And it 
won’t be every lisle bank in Chicago that'll hold the twenty-tive 
dollars per yard for the stuff.” 

“Whaddaya mean scoffed Livvy. ‘“Say—the silk- 
legged skirts of these days laid that word away with their grand 
mother’s reticules.” 

“Well, vou get me all right.” said Corency. 

“Yes, we get vou,” conceded Livvy amiably. “And I guess 
we had better fortify ourselves with a bigger breakfast than usual. 
a group. 

“Don’t know many days in our work when plenty of breakfast 


isn’t advisable.” said Catharine Jorwin, as she departed for 
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N the long mezzanine floor of the State Street depart- 
ment store, where surreptitious sectors of thin mirrors 
set transversely give house detectives conveniently 
multiplied visional sweep of the crowded aisles and 

counters below and above, Catharine Jorwin stood listlessly. 

Dull of posture, even; and her habitually narrowed gray eyes 

absent, and lacking their usual sharp focusing in mirrors of 
pupil and iris over crushed aisles. And this though it was three 
v. M., which is over-the-top time to shoppers and to “lifters,” 
and, besides, Friday, when morning newspapers’ double-page 
advertisements call crowds larger than Gabriel’s horn may 
get from graveyards. A combination of hour and day that 
customarily, during seventeen years or more, drew alert atten- 
tion from Catharine Jorwin—better known as C. Jorwin to 
her landlord, to the typed pay-roll pages of the store, and to a 
few well-informed of the shoplifting fraternity. 
_ Livvy, a.confrére, briefly turned his sharp-jawed face inquir- 
ingly toward her as he passed on his animated way to lock his 
tight, lean arm within the plump one of a marmot-coated young 
woman who was handling a width of imported filet veiling not 
wisely but too well. 

And, a moment later, Boffton, general manager of the store’s 
wide eighteen floors, looked at her curiously, his thin aggressive 
-eyebrows_a little lifted in tentative disapproval as he walked by 
on his way to estimate carefully the crowds, in order to gage ad- 
vantageously the spacing of next Friday’s morning double pages. 
Preoccupied, she did not note either man. 

However, presently, when a preoccupied-eyed man, passing 
With shirt-sleeved arms weil filled with gold-and-green metal 
brocades, half paused to give her a slight glance of friendly con- 
cern, she came out of her thoughts with a start and a frown. 

“Loafing on your job?” 

It was against department-store rules to gossip with store- 
detectives. But Peter Corency had spent enough years trim- 
ming State Street windows—his hair was thinnish—to have a 
certain careless contempt familiarly bred in him for rules. 


I'm sure of that™ 


“Tt looks that way,” agreed Catharine Jorwin, who curtly shook 
off listlessness and took on alertness to such effect that, three 
hours later, she could fluently report one professional and two 
amateur pickpockets picked from around the trinket-silver coun- 
ter—three young bobbed-hair women parted deitly from the van- 
ity cases for which they had omitted the small formality of pay- 
ing sixty-nine cents, and, chef d’wuzre, an old and desired prac- 
titiuner, Denver Daisy, suavely guided out of a kolinsky-and- 
Hudson-seal coat and into the patrol-wagon. So desired was 
Daisy that a fifty-dollar reward had long been posted for any 
alert State Street sleuth getting her. 

So that Bofiton, at reporting-time, lifted his thin, aggressive 
eyebrows in tentative approval and admitted, 

“Fair day.” 

“Which is all that tight-tongued bird would let go of in the line 
of commendation if our day’s catch overloaded Chicago’s last 
black maria,” grunted Abe Livvy, getting into his overcoat for 
home and family of five. 

“Guess so,” acquiesced Catharine Jorwin, her oldish voice 
tinged with the natural calm satisfaction an habitual worker feels 
at a result-marked day. 

“Weil, ali of you come down to-morrow for a day’s work and 
then some,” advised Peter Corency, on his way to his overcoat 
and derby. “And days to come. Metal brocades are in the win- 
lows, ready to be the big town’s pet fabric for the year. And it 
won’t be every lisle bank in Chicago that’ll hold the twenty-five 
dollars per yard for the stuff.” 

“Whaddaya mean ‘lisle’?” scoffed Livvy. “Say—the silk- 
legged skirts of these days laid that word away with their grand- 
mother’s reticules.” 

“Well, you get me all right,’”’ said Corency. 

“Yes, we get you,” conceded Livvy amiably. ‘And I guess 
we had better fortify ourselves with a bigger breakfast than usual. 
Huh?”’—to a group. 

“Don’t know many days in our work when plenty of breakfast 
isn’t advisable,” said Catharine Jorwin, as she departed for 
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street car and her own home. Her tone was tolerant, though. 
The fifty dollars, via the flexible-fingered Daisy, made for toler- 
ance—she could use it that month. 

She was a woman of medium build and of mediocre appearance. 
It is safe to say that no one on the jammed seven-o’-clock street- 
car gave her. swaying by dowdy-gloved hand from a strap, a 
second glance. 

Nature had given her the build—for which aid toward the bet- 
ter buttering of bread for herself and a small daughter she had 
often absently thanked nature. The appearance, furthering 
nature, she had spent some years and intelligence in acquiring— 
in time aided wonderfully by habit. 

Her three-quarters coat and dark skirt 
were the indeterminate cloth kind to which 
most women or men would not give a first 
glance. let alone a second. 
Her shoes were the slightly 
run-down black ones that 
thousands of household- 
harried women show when 
they scour department 
stores for bargains, except 
that these especial black 
two were rubber-soled and 
heeled, enabling the wary 
wearer to make unheard 
progress at need down 
stairway or aisle. And 
though the small neutral- 
hued hat seemed as ordi- 
nary, to average eve, as 
crown and brim could be, 
it somehow carefully con- 
trived so to shadow the 
medium-sized, slightly 
aquiline face underneath 
that there was clearly visi- 
ble to average gaze only an 
indeterminate lower half 
of a face somewhat sallow 
from years spent wholly 
in indoor places. The best 
one would give dowdy 
Catharine Jorwin on her 
way home was a cursory 
“’Nother poor devil who 
don’t earn enough to dress 
herself decently —far 
from guessing that in her closet hung a 
dozen or more changes equally un- 
noticeable. 

But when she stepped off the crowded 
car and turned down the two arc-lighted 
blocks that led to her small, comfortable 
flat, Catharine Jorwin changed. Some- 
thing dropped from her—something which was part profes- 
sional assurance bred of years, part a certain resolution or 
courage accumulated in long daily coordination with other 
assured, resolute workers. Before one block was traversed, 
she became just what, to average eye, she seemed to be—a 
weary, not very successful, household-harried woman who was 
also a worried wage-earner. 

She inserted her latch-key with an anxious, half-harassed air 
which had little in common with the dexterity of the person 
of an hour before who whipped in the nick of time a three- 
thousand-dollar coat from Denver Daisy's clever shoulders. 

In State Street aisles, Catharine Jorwin appeared by no 
means a youthful woman. Her nearly forty years were evident. 

Now, at home, greeting, with a small hesitant smile, the 
pretty-haired young woman who was standing at china-set meal- 
table in waiting attitude, she looked more than her actual age. 
She looked well into her forties—and weary, ineffectual forties 
at that. 

“You home already, Flo?” s asked uneasily. 

“Well, you're certainly late enough, mother,” petulantly said 
Flo. ‘And of all nights when Marvin is coming after me at 
seven-thirty sharp. To call on his sister who lives out south.” 

“I caught an old hand just at closing-time, and it delayed 
me,” hastily explained Catharine. 

“I presumed it was something of that sort,”’ said her daughter. 

But the girl’s countenance did not bear out the allowance 
implied by her words. A small, distasteful frown added itself 


to the impatience already visible on the younger face—a face that 
resembled the older woman’s in size and in slightly aquiline cast, 
but had clear young color and unnarrowed eyes, besides a good- 
looking, firm red mouth which was a large sign-post to character. 

“I’m sorry,” said Catharine, as she put away her hat and coat 
and went out to the kitchen to assist the heavy woman of all wori 


to carry ii warm dishes. In the brief interchange between 
herself and her twenty-one-vear-old daughter, an antagonism 
seemed to have lifted a head that never was very low. 

“Why be so conscientious right at closing-time?’’ asked the 
girl, with a shrug, as they seated themselves at the table. 

Her mother smiled placatingly. 

“Do you, toward five-thirty, wriggle out of taking dictation at 
the Bowers & Barr realty office?” 

“Of course not! But that is different sort of work.” 

Catharine Jorwin flushed slightly—as at the raking-up of dis- 
pute. But she forbore to argue the point, and passed the cream 
instead. Presently, the younzer red lips parted to say, some- 
what irrelevantly: 

“By the way, Marvin wants to get married quite soon. He 
doesn’t see any i cason for waiting.” 
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“Well, there really isn’t any special reason,” said Catharine 
slowly, “except that I'll miss you living with me, Flo.” 

‘That’s hardly a reason’’—glancing at the gilt clock on the 
mantel. 

“No,” admitted Catharine. ‘And I'll say that Marvin 
Ewlett 1s the kind of young man most girls would leave three or 
four mothers for.” 

“Then if you admit that,” 
though darting at an exposed flank, 
of view on—on something? 

Catharine Jorwin’s mouth took on harassed lines. 
“Now, Flo——” 


She smiled understandingly across the table. 
said her daughter quickly, as 
“why can’t vou see his point 


“Loafing on your job again?” ‘It 

looks that way '’—focusing her eyes 

on an umbrella-stand below, where 

a silver-bearded gentleman was standing 
too close to a platinum handle. But 
Peter Corency had paused, calmly ignor- 
ing the rule against gossiping with store 
“IT hear your daughter is 
“Yes, she is” 


detectives. 
going to get married.” 


“Especially when his point of view is mine as well,” pressed 
0. 
know ’’—quickly. ‘But you must see—— 

“It isn’t as if you could have become attached to such work. 
Hunting down peroxided shoplifters!’ 

Even. the most comely young face may become ugly when 
covered with a heavy sneer. Catharine Jorwin looked down at 
er plate worriedly. 

“T don’t say I’m dotingly attached to my work,” she ac- 
knowledged shortly. ‘‘But, when, for a good number of years, 
you've — 

“IT can’t understand your selecting your profession in the begin- 
ning,” flashed the girl: “Surely other lines—selling lingerie, or 

aces—”? Reproachfully: “I wouldn’t at all mind telling that 
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my mother is a saleswoman—even an ordinary department-store 
saleswoman. Neither would Marvin.” 

“Well, when your father died, eighteen years ago, I looked 
quick and hard for the work that would give the most money at 
once,” sighed Catharine. “It was accidental, ina way. Through 
two end-of-aisle mirrors, I happened to see a woman’s hand in my 
own hand-bag. And the manager of the store happened to want 
new blood—some bright amateur. I—lI wasn’t exactly’’—with 
a touch of appeal—‘‘a resourceful woman, Flo. Not gifted— 
except for unusually sharp evesight.”’ 

“Myrtle Sully gets twenty dollars at her lingerie counter. 
Surely you could have managed——”’ 

“Myrtle Sully may be getting that to-day,” said Catharine. 
“But no lingerie sales-person—or lace, or even fur—got it scven- 
teen years ago. The average job behind a counter brought six 
dollars then. I—I did the best I could at that time, Flo.” 

“Well, no necessity,” sharply said Flo, ‘compels you now. 
Marvin says you are quite welcome to live with us. And since 
his income touches thirty-five hundred a year, you need not 
hesitate.” 

“Flo dear, I’m not so old a woman that I should saddle 
myself on a young son-in-law—go sit at the corner of his 
fireside——” 

“Why not? As long as Marvin is willing. And I think 
you ought to consider 
his feelings. Since he 
doesn’t like such work as 
y ours—since he doesn’t 
want his mother-in-law to 
be known among his friends 
and acquaintances as en- 
gaged in such!” 

Her mother flushed. But 
she kept her voice to an 
even tone. 

“Marvin has his side, of 
course. Though I can't 
say I’ve ever been ashamed 
of the way I’ve made my 
living. But—but, Flo”— 
rather helplessly—‘‘after 
sO many years in one rut, 
I don’t know as I could 
break into anything 
else.”’ 

“You don’t have to”’— 
coldly. ‘Our apartment 
will have seven rooms.” 

“T’ve got to work at 
something,’’ declared 
Catharine. ‘“‘I’d have to 
fill my days.” 

‘““My goodness, why? I 
don’t dislike stenography, 
but I confess I won’t let 
any tears stream at marry- 
ing Marvin and getting out 
of eight hours’ typing 
every day.” 

Her mother hesitated a 
moment. 

“But you’re younger 
than Iam, my dear. You 
—you haven’t had glued 
on you the habit of work”’ 
—with a faint uneasy sigh. 

“Plenty of people can 

break from that habit.” 
The girl shrugged. ‘‘Though for that matter’’—irritably— 
“there are plenty of sales-positions for any woman, I am 
sure.” 

Catharine moved uneasily on her chair. 

“But, Flo, I don’t think you understand that it might be 
difficult for me to adjust myself to new work.” 

‘““No; I must admit I don’t!” flared Flo. 

“State Street managers might think it was queer that I 
wanted to make such a change—take tedious counter-work at 
less money, after my training and experience x 

‘What difference does it make what they think?” 

Catharine smiled a little—ironically. 

“T guess you would have to spend some years down on State 
Street to know, Flo dear,” she said, a trifle drearily. 
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“T know one thing well enough’”’-—stormily: “ You don’t seem 
to care much about ensuring my and Marvin’s happiness.”’ 

“Ves, I do, dear”—eagerly. ‘Yes, Ido. Only 

“You don’t!” 

“IT do! Ido!” 

“You don’t! You don’t 

But the door-bell rang then. From a stormy young woman, 
Flo Jorwin changed instantly into an expectant young woman as 
she rose eagerly to answer it. 

Five minutes later, Catharine, from a window, watched her 
daughter and Marvin Ewlett walk down the street. 

Marvin was a catch—oh, undeniably! At twenty-six, making 
his thirty-five hundred clean real-estate dollars. Counting, said 
Flo with bright calculating eyes, on forty-five hundred the com- 
ing year. Planning—his business offered wonderful opportunity 
to the right men—on ten thousand and more in the vears to come. 

Catharine could clearly vision his and Flo’s future. The 
evening street faded before her eyes—that future, vear by vear, 
appeared. 

The first vear, their ninety-dollar apartment with its sun- 
parlor and modish built-in furnishings. The two, Flo and 
Marvin, were one in modish tastes, wishes, and aspirations. The 
second year, a bigger, better-upholstered car than Marvin’s 
present small machine of utility. Five years, and they would be 
debating if their neighborhood was the right one for the children. 

Seven vears, and Flo, energetic, in smart furs, would be an 
authority in her social circle on table-silver patterns and filet-inset 
napery. Nine years, and two maids in white aprons would mark 
Flo’s own at-home days, while Marvin’s clean-shaven, clean-fea- 
tured face would appear frequently on the photogravure pages of 
Monthly Rea! Estate Opinions. And, by that time, Marvin would 
have invested a careful share of his earnings in good stocks and 
bonds, under the advice of his stout 
father, a well-known conservative 
factor in North Side business deal- 
ings, and the children of Flo would “ed 
be growing up in select neighbor- 
hood, in atmosphere of comfort 
and well-being—— 

But at this point in her imagin- 
ings. Catharine Jorwin abruptly 
ceased. How would she herself fit 
in among those years? She did not 
fit atall at present. Andasa quiet, 
subservient person in Flo’s house— 
oh, Flo would be kind in her way; 
she did not doubt that. But it 
would be Flo’s house, and Flo was a . 
perfectly capable young woman, 5 
not caring much for advice or help. ; 

Catharine involuntarily cringed. 
No; she would prefer, much prefer, 
independence and ten dollars a 
week at a sales-counter. But she 
could not picture that as a glow- 
ingly perfect Jife. either; and Flo’s 
children would hardly admire a 
poor old grandma who did not 
reflect at all well on the family 
fortunes. There seemed a certain 
unfairness about the whole situa- 
tion. She wondered dully if 
she could have done anything, 
in the past to avoid it. Boiled 
down, it was simply a ques- 
tion of money. With some, 
and not so very much either, 
she could establish her oldish, 
unneeded self somewhere, 


And the past years had been chary of things other than money. 
What had they held? A sprinkling of wage-earning friends, none 
of whom could_help her or should; they had their own kits of 
troubles. Nothing more. Oh, yes; one man had wanted to 
marry her—quite a while back. He was merely a State 
Street emplovee like herself, only not in her better. paid line. 
Life with him wouldn’t have worn an undesirable aspect—he 
had a cheerful pair of eyes. But one husband had treated her 
so scurvily by dying and leaving her with Flo that she wasn’t 
anxious to take on another, especially since she was providing 
very nicely for the two of them, anda man is always an unknown 
quantity. She would have had to give up her own job—there 
was a written law on State Street that house detectives were 
preferred who tied their little family ties outside the employees’ 
entrance. But he was likable—more than, at the time, she had 
cared to admit. 

Dead wood, though! She rose stiffly, cramped from sitting so 
long, and began to undress for bed. Next day’s work had 
its claims. 


Youth has the strength of ten in its demands. 

As the days went on, Catharine Jorwin began to wear a 
hunted look—which spoke of incongruity, considering her pro- 
fession. 

A prehensile-thumbed young person at the perfumes, a Bill- 
Sykes-eyed old gentleman at the silver cutlery, and a plump 
tricolette-gowned matron artfully—but not artful enough— 
dodging away from the silk-remnants counter united one morn- 
ing in a silent pean of hate for the thin, dowdy, steel-eyed 
woman who gathered them in, and did not show at all that she, 
in turn, felt that she was being relentlessly gathered in, from 
all freedom of action, by a young steel-eyed daughter. 

*“Marvin said his father simply raised his eyebrows when 
Marvin told him what you did for a living,” forlornly said 
Flo at breakfast. 

And while she could not hate Flo, who was flesh of her 
flesh, she was beginning almost to feel toward her as cap- 
tives feel toward a captor. And knowing that, in the end, 
she would yield to Flo and Flo’s entreaties, she suddenly 

decided to yield that day. She went up to Boffton’s 
oftice. 

And immediately she knew that she better have saved 
her time. 

‘‘Want to change to sales-work? Why?” he shot 
back brusquely. 

Not at her ease, she murmured something about 

making a change merely. 

‘“Um-m.” He stared at her inquisitively. He an- 
swered her decidedly. ‘‘I’m sure we wouldn’t know 

in what department to fit you. 

You seem suitably placed at 
present.” 
“T know; but——’ 
“If you don’t wish to con- 
,tinue in your own line—that’s 
all right.” With a gesture, he 
dismissed her from the office. 
“a “But it is against the store's 
‘policy to transfer—some em- 
ployees.”’ 

His thin, aggressive eyebrows 
lifted in tentative suspicion as, 
disappointed, she left. She 
guessed. It was not unreason- 
able of him. In a huge estab- 
lishment where frequently 
trusted employees proved trust- 
less and where confidence 1 
one’s fellows had been proved 


somehow. That would not less substantial than a patent 
grate upon Flo’s—and Mar- lock, she had no grounds for feel- 
vin’s—sensibilities, and still ing abused. But Flo would not l 
would enable her to have understand. ! 
some aim in her life. Flo did not understand. She 

But the past years, as they yawned, having been late to c 
had passed, had used her money, bed for many evenings. a 0 
all she got; even the extra fifty “‘T don’t see what difference 
dollars this month leaped to it makes, mother. If you can't I 
shoes and hats for herself and get a sales-position—or book s 
Flo. Not that Flo exacted a ‘I don't dislike stenography, but I confess 1 won’ let keeping or something—try alr \ 
share. But Catharine knew her any tears stream at marrying Marvin and getting other store.” y 


wardrobe deficiencies. out of eight hours’ typing every day” “I suppose,”’ offered Catha- 
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“T caught an old hand just at closing-time. and it delayed me.,”’ hastily explained Catharine 


rine gravely, “I could go out to some small store—and start in 
hew at other work.” 

“There is no need of your working. But if you insist and still 
don’t get a large salary, Marvin will help you out with ten dollars 
or so whenever you need it.” 

Catharine said a brief word of thanks. She reasoned that 
Flo’s apparent unconcern was merely the carelessness of youth. 
She urged this to herself. And she added, to herself, that she 
Would not have Flo changed from her cool, careless, didactic 
young self. She liked to think of Flo as she was, (direct of eye 


and of speech, untouched by time or trial. Life as yet had not 
laid its inevitable whip on Flo’s young white back. And Catha- 
rine—in her working-years—had known other kinds of daughters. 
Somany. No; she would not have Flo changed. 

She said this again to herself late that evening when Marvin 
Ewlett smilingly told her that Flo couldn’t put off keeping 
house for him much longer. Not more thana month. The young 
man’s smile was kind to Flo’s mother— perhaps a shade too os- 
tentatiously kind. But the recipient had too much sense not to 
admit to herself that many a mother, (Continued on page yo) 
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Some of the most romantic stories of our day are 
coming out of this new Klondike, the Texas oil- 


fields. William MacHarg g7ves the human side 


of this new ‘gold’ rush—and a love-story, ton, 


The 
Rockhound 


Illustrated by 


W. H.7D. Borrner 


T WAS on a hot midsummer aiternoon that the young lady 
from the North entered the offices of Meeks & Mather. oil 
geologists. in Wichita Falls. Texas. Because of the hour 
and the heat. the offices were almost deserted. She wan- 

dered uncertainly through the outer rooms and came, finally, 
to the inner cubby-hole occupied by the youngest of the firm’s 
field-experts, Edwin Atwill. 

Atwill, in the khaki and puttees of the field-geologist, was 
absorbed in a difficult computation. She stood an instant in the 
door, observing him. His pencil-point broke; he reached to get 
another and perceived her. His hand remained suspended over 
the box of pencils. 

“T beg pardon,” she remarked. 

He breathed rather deeply. 

Wichita Falls was in the process of a transformation due to oil. 
White-tile skv-scrapers were replacing the straggling structures 
of a railway village; the bricks of the pavements of its broad 
streets still looked new; the flat cars strung along its railway 
tracks were loaded with the new motors of the newly rich. Each 
train brought hundreds of eager seekers after wealth. But no 
train, Atwill at once decided, had brought anyone more inter- 
esting than this. 

He got up and tipped some papers off a chair for her. He 
wanted her to stay as long as he could prevail upon her to do so. 
He was getting now a more definite idea of her. She was a slight 
girl, pretty in spite of her worn traveling suit and inexpensive hat. 

“Thank vou,” she said. “I—I don’t know a soul in town. I 
just got off the train. I’d made up my mind that the first.sign I 
saw which was about oil I’d walk right in and tell them what I 
wanted. Well—ali the signs are about oil. I picked out the one 
on your window only because J like the way it’s printed; but I—I 
guess I’ve come to the right place.” 

“T reckon you have.” he answered. “What canI do for you?” 

She hesitated. 

“I want to know whether you remember a man named Fred 
Mason—Frederick Lester Mason—who was here in Wichita 
Falls about a vear ago.” 

He took rather Jonger than was necessary to reflect on this. 

“No,” he said; “I don’t.” 

“You wouldn't know, then, about an oil company which he 
promoted?” 

5s 


Atwill laughed hap- 
pily. ‘‘ Then you and 
I start life together 
owing Meeks seven- 


teen thousand 
dollars”’ 


“T might do that without remembering the man.” 

She took a letter from her hand-bag, folded it so that only part 
of the writing was visible and held it out to him. A species of 
electric thrill went through him as. in the passing of it, his hand 
touched hers. He read: 


I supos you and your famly are living rich on the proceds of ycur 
roten Lucky . . . Oil Company. Gods curse upon you! Poor peples 
mony made you rich part of it my mony. I save fifteen years to get 
that mony : 


Here the fold interrupted, and he could read no more. 

“Oh!” he said. “You bought stock in this man’s company?” 

“No.” She shook her head. 

“But vou’re looking for him?”’ 

She glanced away from him. 
meaning of the look upon her face. 

“No,” she said. “He’s—dead. He was my brother. I’m 
Alida Mason.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Mason. if I’ve said anything to hurt you.” 

“You haven’t. I hadn’t seen my brother in a long time. I 
hadn’t even heard from him in more than a year. Then I learned 
that he was here in Wichita Falls, and I wrote him. He’d left by 
the time my letter got here, I guess, for it was returned to me. 
Then, afterward, I received this letter from some one here. The 
woman who wrote it must have copied the return address from 
my letter.” 

“Who is the woman?” 

“Tt’s unsigned. It’s abusive; I didn’t want you to see the 
whole of it—but it’s also pitiful. She’d put her savings into the 


He could not determine the 
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stuck of the company which Fred promoted and lost them. I 
never heard of the company. I don’t even know the name of 
it. It isn’t plainly written here, and I can’t make it out.” 

Lucky—something.” 

“| know. There’s a place down here—a-stock exchange. I 
stopped in there and looked at the names upon the board. There 
arc several Lucky things, but none of them looks like this.” 

“It wouldn’t be listed on the board—a busted company. At 
least. I think it wouldn’t.” 

Ile was not quite sure; he did not know much about company 
promotion. Al! Texas was oil-mad; all Texans carried oil stock 
in their pockets. Mather bought stock, and so did Meeks, and 
from them down to old Roger, the man who cleaned the offices; 
but Atwill never had. He was an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm 
was only for oil-geology. The task of the geologist. which is to 
locate the oil, was for him a romantic and absorbing game—a 
hunt. a chase. The fact that the product so discovered had a 
market value of three dollars and a half a barre! did not interest 
him. He was content to receive a salary from Meeks & Mather 
for discovering it. 

“I’m thankful,” he heard her saying, “that I can make it 
right.” Her tone disturbed him without his understanding why. 

“You?” he inquired. 

She flushed. 

“Everything came at once, Mr.—— 

Edwin Atwill.” 

“Thank vou. Everything came at once. First, there was this 
Jetter—which hurt; then I received word that Fred had died in 
California; then I got a letter from a lawyer in San Francisco 
saying that Fred had left money in the bank which, as his only 
relative, belonged to me; then the money came—thirty-cight 
thousand dollars. It seemed as though it ought to be enough.” 

Her tone made him a trifle anxious. 

“J don’t quite understand,” he invited. 

She motioned to the letter. 

“Here’s one of the people Fred sold stock to,” she explained. 
“See what it meant to her! I suppose he sold most of his stock to 
people just like that—poor people who couldn’t spare the money 
and went without things so as to invest in something which he 
told them would make them comfortable for life. I’ve been 
thinking ever since about those people—ever since I got the 
letter from that woman. Of course I cou!dn’t do anything about 
it—only pity them. And then the money came to me. It really 
seemed as though it had come to me so that I could do some- 
thing.” 

He studied her uneasily. 

“Yes? What?” 

‘First, I have to find out the name of the company, and 
then I want to buy back the stock from the people he 
cheated.” 

His eyes widened with dismay. 

“Buy it back? Good Lord, Miss Mason!” 

“Of course I shall need some one to help me. I’ve been 
rather hoping, since I came in here, that you’d do that.” 

“IT couldn’t. Miss Mason, I admire you for having that 
idea. But you must give it up. It isn’t 
practical.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, vou can’t give up this money that 
would buy you so many things you’ve 
never—I beg pardon, Miss Mason, what do 
you do?” 

“T work in an office.” 

“There! That’s whatI mean. You can’t 
go traveling round the world using this 
money that’s come to you so luckily, and 
that would give you so many things, in trying 
to square accounts for a black-sheep brother 
Who's neglected you for years.” 

“I can square this account.” 

_ ‘Well then, you mustn't. No self-respect- 
ing man would help you do such a thing. 
It isn’t done. Besides, people wouldn’t un- 
derstand you. People who buy stock in 
non-producing companies know they’re gam- 
bling.’ 

She rose. 

“I’m sorry,” she said.. “I hoped you would 

He perceived that, he let her go now, their 
acquaintance was at an end. 

“Wait,” he said. “I haven’t said that I 
Wouldn’t help you to find out the name of the 
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company.” She sat down again and smiled. “The best man 
for that,” he decided, “is Sam Weld. He’s one of the oldest 
men in the game here, and has had a hand in a dozen or more 
companies. I'll take you over to him.” 

He got his hat. She was ‘‘some”’ girl, he was thinking, as they 
went out onto the street. How many girls would have come a 
thousand miles to give the money back? Her smal! hat, he was 
sure, had been retrimmed; her gloves were worn. His pulses 
quickened as, guiding her through the cosmopolite crowd, he 
asked her more about herself until he turned her into one of the 
older, smaller buildings. 

Weld’s office was in what had been a pool-hall. It was that no 
longer, for, in Wichita Falls, all available space is taken up by 
offices of oil companies. Down the center of the crowded room 
an aisle ran between two waist-high partitions. Similar par- 
titions divided the remaining space into boxes some eight feet 
square. Each box was the office of a separate oil company, whose 
names were lettered on the desks, the walls, and the swinging 
gates. 

The promoter—a corpulent man in a linen suit—swung round 
from his desk but did not get up as they entered. He took off 
his hat with a gesture and then put it on again. It was apparent 


himself to speak to a voung geologist'as to a kitten. 

“Sam,” said Atwill, “this is Miss Mason. Her brother, Fred 
Mason, promoted a dry well here a year or more ago. Naturally, 
the company busted.” 


She stood an instant in 
the doorway. observing 
him. ‘I beg pardon,” 
she remarked 
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“Ves?” replied Weld. 

“Miss Mason has come down here with the idea that she 
ought to buy the stock back from the holders.” 

Weld’s eves filled with a startled horror. The world—his 
world, at ieast—seemed to have reversed itself. 

“Buy it back? Buy it?” he ejaculated. “Great God!” He 
stopped looking at Atwill as a kitten in order to look at Alida as 
at a creature in a menagerie. “‘ My dear young lady,” he pursued, 
when he recovered breath. “that shows that you don’t under- 
stand the oil business. The first fact about oil is that no man 
knows what he’s got. To-day’s ten-thousand-barrel gusher may 
be dry next month; to-day’s dry hole, when hope’s abandoned, 
blows itself in. That’s oil. Nobody buys non-producing stock 
thinking they're buying anything. It ain’t buying. It’s bet- 
ting. 

“But, Mr. Weld, if the stock is sold by deceiving people as to 
the chances of success?” 

“It ain’t to be expected, Miss Mason, that a man’ll publicly 
belittle his own property. Atwill, what do you think of this 
proposition?” 

Atwill stood looking down at her. 
his tan. 

“It’s an idea. Sam, which wouldn't occur to any but a certain 
kind of person—and maybe not to all the people of that kind, if 
they were situated like Miss Mason. Miss Mason earns her own 
living, and her plan i is to give the money back and then go home 
and go to work again ”’ He swallowed. “Of course. if it should 
turn out that this wasn’t a fake company, that plan don’t go. I 
thought vou might remember about the company. If vou don’t, 
between us we might be able to make sure what sort of company 
it was before she goes ahead. You could judge about the promot- 
ing end, and. if the lease is still in existence, I could tell a good 
deal about the company by looking at the well—if there is a well.” 

Weld reflected. 

“TI wouldn't like to be connected with a thing like that.” he 
concluded. “that is, not publicly. Buying back stock that’s 
proved to be no good! What was the name of the company?” 

“Miss Mason isn’t sure about the name. All she knows is that 
it was called the ‘Lucky’ something. She got that from a letter.” 

He took the letter, which Alida gave him, and held it for Weld 


He had flushed under 


to see. 
*“*Lucky.”” said Weld. “ain’t much guide to the name of a 
company. There’s plenty companies and wells—most of ’em dry 


—with names that begin with that.’”’ He seemed about to men- 
tion the names of some of these companies, but did not. His eves 
narrowed as he looked up at Atwill. “‘Looks to me,” he said, “as 
if that second word was ‘Tumble.’ The Lucky Tumble Oil 
Company. There was a company of that name.” 

“It might be that,” Atwill and Alida agreed. 

“T'll tell vou what I'll do,” Weld offered. “I'll look up the 
company. I'll get the name and what I can about it. You come 
back here in the morning. If the company’s still got a leasehold, 
we'll run out there in my car, and you can look it over. Atwill, 
Miss Mason. is one of our best little rockhounds.”’ His eyes had 
narrowed stil] more. 

Atwill went with her to the street. 

‘Have vou got a place to stay?”’ he inquired suddenly. 

She laughed. 

“Not yet. But I’ve only tried so far at three hotels. At the 
last one, I heard them tell the man ahead of me that, if he waited 
until twenty-one people had checked out, he could share a cot 
in a corridor.” 

“The woman across the street from where I live rents rooms. 
I'll try to get one for vou ” 

He went with her and arranged about the room. He hesitated. 

“We don’t have theatrical performances in Texas, Miss 
Mason. but there’s vaudeville,” he suggested, “if yvou’d care 
to go to that.” 

It seemed she did care; he was proportionately pleased: He 
called for her in the evening. After the performance, they paced 
the deserted streets of the small city, and his blood warmed to 
realize that she was as reluctant to return to her lodging as he 
was to take her. ‘ Her life, it seemed to him, had been rather 
dismal. There had been an orphan childhood with a maiden 
aunt; there had been worry over her undisciplinable brother. 
She had sent her brother money. 

In the morning, Atwill called for her, and they went again 
to Weld. 

“T was right,” the promoter told them. ‘It was the Lucky 
Tumble Oil Company. Fifty thousand one-dollar shares of 
capital stock. I won’t say that the certificates are signed by 
dummy officers, but I will sav the names ain’t known in this town. 


Here’s one of the certificates; one of the errand-boys around here 
owns it.” 

He took the certificate from his desk and handed it to Alida. 
She took a dollar from her hand-bag. 

“Give the boy this,” she said. ‘This is exactly what I want to 
do; I want to buy the shares of the very poorest people first.” 

Weld put the dollar in his pocket. 

“Mind,” he warned; ‘‘I’m not saving yet that the company 
was crooked. It’s still got a leasehold. We'll drive out there and 
see what Atwill says. All I’m saying now is that fifty thousand 
shares might mean a few thousand for a lease, a few thousand for 
advertising and selling, ten thousand to sink a well deep enough 
so that the stockholders could be made to believe that the lease 
had been proved dry, and the balance for the promoters.” 

They went with him to his car. Atwill had the rear seat with 
Alida: he was beginning to think that to ride beside her like that 
would be a very pleasant way to spend the rest of his existence. 

‘Looking at a busted oil-lease, Miss Mason.” Weld observed to 
them, over his shoulder, “you'll find is a good deal like holding a 
second funeral.” 

The desolation of the Lucky Tumble lease bore out his state- 
ment. The derrick had been removed to be used somewhere else; 
the doors and windows had been taken from the bunk-house and 
cook-house, and these buildings had promptly filled with tons of 
dust. A ravine deeper than any they had seen on the drive out 
crossed one corner of the lease, Atwill perceived, and, from the 
nearer side of the ravine, the land sloped gently toward them. 
He stood studying the aspect of the land. The history of these 
rocks and sands excited him. This oil country had, in some re- 
mote period, been covered by a sea which had deposited on its 
bottom polyps. perhaps. or plants. In succeeding ages, these. 
overlaid by sand. had turned to oil. The sand, in time, had 
turned to rock. The oil, pushed by water and by gas, had kept 
moving through this porous rock. Whenever it could be-pushed 
up to the earth’s surface, it had long since evaporated and dis- 
appeared, but wherever world-convulsions had formed pockets 
of hard rock which it could not penetrate, it had been caught 
and held. 

Atwill found always something thrilling in this inspection of 
land which, thousands of feet below, might be underlain by oil; 
but there was, he saw, with disappointment, no evidence on the 
Lucky Tumble lease of any of the usual oil formations. There 
was no indication of an ‘‘anticline,’”’ or upward bend of underlying 
rock, which might have caught the oil within its peak. The slope 
was either ‘‘monoclinal’’—all in one direction—or the ravine 
indicated a ‘“‘syncline,”’ or downward bend, the least promising 
of all formations for oil. He broke samples from the rock on both 
sides of the ravine. Then he followed Weld and Alida, who were 
looking at the well. 

‘“*What do vou think of it? 

“Tt doesn’t look,” he admitted, ‘‘as though the men who 
drilled this well were trying to get oil. It looks as if they were 
merely trying to make other people think they were.” 

“To sell their stock.” said Weld. He had removed the boards 
which cov ered the mouth of the well and was looking down into 
it. “Drv,” he remarked, “as the sun-bleached sands of Sahara.” 

Atwill was examining the slush-pit. The rotary drilling- 
machine brings to the surface occasional fragments as large as 
small pebbles. It was at two or three of these, which he had 
picked up, that he was looking. 

““What’s that?” Weld inquired. 

“A little living creature of the past,’”’ Atwill replied, “called 
Productus Longispinus.” 

“Looks dead,” observed Weld, who had not seen the obiects 
distinctly. 

“Been dead three hundred thousand years.” 

“Ought to look dead, then,” Weld conceded. 

He led the way back to the car. 

‘““Now, Miss Mason,” he remarked, as they returned to town, 
“ Atwill agrees with me. I thought he would; I reckon I was sure 
of it. For, this morning, after I had got the dope of this company, 
I asked one or two of the boys to scout round and locate the stock 
for me. It was sold mostly in this neighborhood. I don’t.mind 
picking it up for you, so long as there’s no publicity about it.” 

“Thank you very much.” Alida accepted. 

“All right. We'll see what the boys have been able to do.’ 

The “boys,” apparently, had done very well. There were a 
number of large envelops on Weld’s desk, accompanied by a list. 

“Here,” said Weld. taking up the first envelop and comparing 
it with the list, ‘‘appear to be five hundred shares belonging to 4 
Mrs. Stephen Murphy—woman with an invalid husband. Might 
be the very writer of the letter you received, Miss Mason.” 


” Alida asked of Atwill. 
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“She might, indeed,” Alida assented. 

Here are three hundred shares belonging to a man named 
Sillen- widowed laborer with four small children.” 

Tears shone in Alida’s eyes. 

“Oh. Pm glad to be able to give the money back to them!” 
_Atwill looked on gloomily. Alida would have had to be a 
diffe-ent sort of person from what she was not to buy back the 
stock, and he did not want her to be different; he did not want 
er changed in any way. Ethically, she might be right in what 
she was doing; but, since no one had ever felt called upon to do 
that sort of thing before, he was sorry that she should think it 
hecessary to be the first one to try it. 

His gloom increased when. on the succeeding day, Alida bought 
three thousand dollars’ worth of Lucky Tumble stock through 


“Weld, the worst licking you ever received has béen bottled vp in me fot three days, and the cork is slipping” 


wae 


Sam Weld; and it became still worse when, on the third day, 
she bought, six? thousand, making a total of eleven thousand 
dollars to date. 

Meanwhile, in spite of his certainty that there was no oil on the 
lease, he proceeded mechanically with the examination of his 
samples. He broke up the bits of rock he had brought home and 
reduced each separately to dust. The dust he allowed to dry. 
When it had dried to a sandy powder, he put each sample into 
a bottle and poured chloroform on it. After the dust had.soaked 
into a mud, he poured the mud out onto white filter-papers, each 
over its separate little white-enamel plate. Then he set the plates 
out to dry. 

The latter part of this operation had taken place in the early 
evening. The office was deserted; only old Roger, with his broom, 
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was sweeping up the 
floors and emptying the 
waste-baskets. The old 
man kept a curious eve 
on Atwill and the sam- 
ples. 

“What prospect vou 
testing now?”’ he inquired speculatingly. 

Atwill laughed. 

“No chance for you to invest, Roger,” he , 

denied. “This is a dead one—a dry lease. 
Lucky Tumble.” 

**Luckv Tumble!’ 
got two hundred shares of her I'll sell you for ey 
two bits.” 

Atwill gazed at the old man. He could imagine no one more 
deserving than old Roger to get part of Alida’s money. 

“IT know where you can get more than that for it,” he offered. 

“Where's that?”’ The old man faced him keenly. 

“Sam Weld.” 

The old man’s interest died. 

“Sam Weld ain’t buying Lucky Tumble. He’s the one that 
sold it.” 

**Sold it?’ 


To whom?” 

“To everybody. He drilled her, didn’t he? More’n two years 
ago, at the beginning of the excitement. Weld come up here 
from a deep-well field where they had cable-drilling. I reckon he 
didn’t know the rotary machine that they use here, and it drilled 
too fast for him 

“Wait. Roger! Let me get this straight. 
drilled Lucky Tumble?” 

“Of course he drilled it! More’n two years ago. beiore you and 
three-quarters of these other people came to this city. It was 
Weld’s first company here. Most folks have forgoften it, except 
folks like me that bought the stock. The rotary machine drilled 
too fast for him and proved his well dry before he got the stock 
all sold.” 

“Didn’t a man named Mason drill it?” 

“Never heard of Mason. Lucky Tumble was Sam Weld’s 
company. I know. I swept floors in that office one time, too. 
He’s got near twenty thousand dollars of that stock he never did 
sell—got it, unless he’s burned it up since to get rid of it.” 

Atwill’s muscles stiffened in his surprise and anger. It was not 
her brother’s stock Weld was selling to Alida. They did not 
know even the name of her brother’s company. It had been 
unreadable in the Jetter. and Weld, he recalled, had tried them out. 


You say ian Weld 


I reckon she is dry! I ay 


“Looks like Lucky Tumble,” Weld had said, and he had watched 
them to see whether the name was known to either of them. He 
had made sure they did not recognize the name. One of Weld’s 
own “busted”? companies which they had never heard of and 
which most people had forgotten! That was the stock which he 
was selling Alida! 

Atwill’s blood surged hotly with rage. Instinctively, 
he loosened his cuffs and rolled them back. At this hour 
of the evening, Weld would be taking his ease in a chair 
tipped back against the front of the Westland Hotel. 
First, he would get Alida’s money back from him—the 
eleven thousand dollars of which he had mulcted her! 
Then—it would not be a fight; it would be punishment. 
To cheat the kind of girl Alida was—doing what she 
was doing! Suddenly, Atwill felt a great tenderness 
toward Alida. 

He strode to the door, still tugging at 
his cuffs. All at once, he stopped. His 
purpose against Weld was checked, and 
he moved toward the little drying plates, 
staring at them as if fascinated. 

Atwill’s absence from town on the two 
following days was unexplained to Alida 


Alida got up on the runway beside the caller and made 
now,” she said, in conclusion, 


her explanation. 
“T hope you all understand what I am doing” 


except by his note saying merely that he had been called away 
and would return. When he got back, late on the second day, 


_he ieft at. the office the transit, spirit- -level, and set of blue-prints 


which had been his only companions, and went in search of her. 
The vaudeville had changed, and they attended it again that 
evening. He could not afterward have told what he had seen. 

“How much of—of your brother’s stock has Weld got for you?” 
he inquired of her in the intermission. 

“Nineteen thousand shares.” 

“How much more does he think he can pick up?” 

“He said that was all he had been able to locate.” 

Atwill’s flesh prickled uneasily. 

“You mean he has stopped trying?” 

“He said he wasn’t able to find any more.’ 

Atwill chewed his lip as he reflected. old Roger had said 
Weld had almost twenty thousand shares of unsold stock. Un- 
doubtedly he had sold Alida all he had. He looked away from her, 

“But there must be a good many more poor folks than that who 
own that stock, Alida.” 

Her sweet face took on a iook of pain. 
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“7 know. T hate to think about them, Edwin. Very likely, 
the ones he didn’t find are the very poorest and the most deserv- 
inv. They'd naturally be the hardest ones to find.” 

“And vou aren’t trying to find them?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“The way to locate stock is through the stock exchange.” 

“Tt thought the exchange didn’t trade in stocks of companies 
which have failed.”’ 

“JT understand they'll jist anything in which there is trading. 
If vou tried to buy Lucky Tumble there, you'd get some more.” 

‘Do you advise that?” 


“You want to give the 
money back, don’t vou? 
Then I'd do it through the WH 
exchange. Stop round for -¢’ 
me to-morrow afternoon 
and I'll go over with you.” 

The long, dim room into 
which Atwill turned with “e 
Alida from the busy street, mR, 
after she had called for i 
him at his office on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, was well 
filled with people. In the 
corners and about the railing which enclosed the clerks stood 
sunburned men in soft white hats—the oil-operators. In equal 
humber were paler, stouter men without uniformity of head-gear; 
these were the lease-dealers and company promoters. On the 
benches and in the standing-space behind them were the traders, 
many of them women. Atwill, who knew many of these persons, 
saw dressmakers, laborers, clerks in stores, delivery-boys, wives, 
Sons, and daughters ot the farmers. Until the day of oil, the 
financial ambition of these people had been thirty dollars a 
Month; now no one could set a limit to their dreams. 

The “caller,” on his runway in front of the long blackboard 
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lettered with the names of hundreds of oil companies, shouted the 
bids and offers which they cried to him; the “ marker”’ recorded 
the sales with his chalk. The lure of the game was that, while 
much of the stock which they bought and sold among themselves 
was worthless, some of it would be worth a hundred or a thousand 
times its par, and none among them knew which was which. 
Atwill guided Alida to a seat upon a bench, and they waited for 
the trade in progress to be finished. Having ended that, the 
caller recommenced his monotonous walk upon the runway. 
“Call your trades, folks!” he invited. ‘‘Call your trades!” 
“Buy Lucky Tumble!” Alida called. 
The cailer halted. 
Buy what?” he ques- 
tioned, in amazement. 
“Lucky Tumble.” 
“ How much?” 
“One dollar.” 
The clerks stopped 
Writing; the white- 
hatted men stopped talk- 


ing. There was a rustle 

. of persons changing their posi- 

i tion in order to see Alida. The 

A al caller went to the end of his 

gs y runway and consulted with one 


of the clerks. He evidently 
received the information he had 
asked for, for the marker then 
wrote “Lucky Tumble” 
in a blank space on the 
board. 


“One dollar bid for Lucky Tumble, folks!”’ the caller 
shouted. ‘The dead has come to life. Resurrection- 
day! Who’s got any of that stock?” ? 

“Sell at two dollars,” came a quavering voice. 

“How much?” 

“Fifty shares.” 

Alida stood up to see who had made this offer. It 
had come from an old man who sat shakingly bent 

forward on a bench. Atwill saw that this person was old Roger. 
As Alida studied him, there was a conflict of pity and irritation 
in her face. 
“Why,” she whispered to Atwill, ‘all I am trying to do is to 
give his money back. He must know the stock isn’t worth any- 
thing—he must know that!” ; 
“One dollar bid; two dollars asked!” the caller shouted. “ Get 
together, folks. What’s your offer, lady?” 
“One dollar,’”’ Alida answered firmly. 
“Sell at one seventy-five,” said old Roger. 
He was so miserably pitiful an old man that Alida weakened. 


pe 
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“Buy at one five,” she conceded. 

“Sell at one sixty.” 

Eventually Alida bought fifty shares from old Roger at one 
dollar and twenty cents. 

“It’s so plain,” she whispered, “that that old man needs the 
money.” But having made this trade, she reflected. 

“Buy Lucky Tumble,” she said, to the caller, “at eighty 
cents.” 

“Sell at three dollars.” 
of old Roger. 

Alida was now distinctly angry. 

“T won't stand this,” she said to Atwill. “‘He didn’t sell me 
all he had. He’s just an old wretch, and he’s trying to make 
money out of me. Come with me.” 

She led the way to the enclosure with its clerks, where she 
asked for the proprietor of the exchange. That person appeared 
presently from an office somewhere above, descending by a wind 
ing stairway. 

“T want to explain to vou,” she said to him, “that I am try- 
ing to buy back the stock of a well where they didn’t find any 
oil, because I think the people were cheated when they bought it 
and ought to have their money back.” 

The proprietor gasped audibly. 

“Why. lady.” he said “‘you can’t do that—not at the price 
they paid for it, you can’t!” 

“Why not?” : 

“Lady, what does a man do when he gets an oil-well? Does he 
go around and tell folks he’s got a well? No, ma’am! He plugs 
the hole; he takes down the derrick; he gives out that work has 
been stopped. Then the stock goes down, and he and his friends 
go round and buy it up.” 

“But they know that this stock is worthless.”’ 

“No,maam. If you try to buy it, that’s proof to them that it 
ain't worthless.” 

“But if I explained to them—if I got up here and told. them 
what I’m doing?” 

“That won t doany good. Get up there, lady, if you want and 
try it.” 

The exchange had been rapidly filling with people and was 
crowded now to its furthest corner. At intervals, red-faced 
and perspiring men and women pushed their way excitedly into 
the room, gained the front rank, and halted suddenly, inquiring- 
looking and dazed. It was evident that these were holders of 
the Lucky Tumble stock who had received information of its 
unexpected activity. Alida—at first very pale and later very 
red—got up on the runway beside the caller and made her ex- 
planation. 

“So now.” she said, in conclusion, ‘i hope you all under- 
stand what I am doing. The stock isn’t worth anything at all, 
but Iam willing to pay a dollar a share for it—the price for which 
it was purchased.” 

She came down onto the floor again beside Atwill. 

“Buy Lucky Tumble stock,” she said to the caller, “at one 
dollar.” 

Sell for jour dollars,’ came a voice out of the crowd. 

Some one laughed. Alida turned the color of fire and bit her 
lip in rage. 

“Why, they think I’ve been lying to them!” she exclaimed 
to Atwill. ‘They don’t believe me! The wretches! I won’t 
buy a share of their old stock. I’m going to tell them so.” 

“Buy.” Atwill shouted at the caller, “at two dollars.” 

“Sell.” returned the voice, ‘‘at three dollars and half.” 

Alida seized Atwill by the arm. 

“IT won't pay two dollars,” she declared. 

“These poor folks need the money.” 

“*Poor folks!*” she exclaimed. ‘“They’re money-grabbers! 
They want to wring every last mortal cent out of me that they 
can!’ Her face softened, and her eyes filled with tears. “If 
I'd known they were going to act like this, I’d never have.come 
down here!” 

He led her to a bench. He was shaking excitedly; he could 
feel his blood beating and his palms were wet. 

* Alida.” he whispered, “there’s oil on Lucky Tumble. 1 don’t 
know how much; and these people don’t know it’s there—but 
there’s oil!” 

She stared at him. 

_ “Those little fossils that I found,” he went on swiftly, “are 
found only in the stratum which overlies the oil-sand—they 
didn’t mean anything; for the sand might be there without any 
oilinit. But there’s seepage in the ravine—so little that it can’t 
be seen; it comes up from far below. It was only when I made a 
chioroiorm-test that the oil showed in the rocks—there was oil 


This was again the quavering voice 


left on two of the little plates. It’s what we call a ‘sealed fault.’ 
The earth cracked sometime along the line of that ravine. The 
rocks on the south side are older than: those to the north. Those 
old rocks were pushed up across the newer rocks that held the 
oil and have sealed it in.”” She seemed endeavoring to under- 
stand. “I can’t tell how much oil, Alida; no one can. I spent 
those two days out there making sure of only as much as I am 
telling you. To find out, the well will have to be deepened several 
hundred feet. It’s—just a gamble.” 

She was following now closely what he said. 

“Listen,” he urged her: ‘Alida, you’ve got over nineteen thou- 
sand shares of stock. If you were to buy six thousand more. you 
would control the company. If you did that, you could get 
money for deepening the well.”’ He leaned closer to her. “Alida, 
that old man—old Roger—had two hundred shares. I asked him 
last night if he knew others who had shares. He said, ‘Yes: 
plenty.’ I told him to pass the word to them to be here at the 
exchange this afternoon, and to tell any others who owned stock. 
I hoped you would get the stock without my telling you all! 
this. It seems you couldn’t. But perhaps you can buy it at the 
prices that they ask. Only, I want to be sure you realize that 
it’s just—a chance. The oi! may not be there in paying quan- 
tity, and your twenty thousand may not be enough to buy the 
stock.” 

“Not enough to buy six thousand shares?” she asked in- 
credulously. 

“This is real money we're talking of now, Alida. Twenty 
thousand is a bagatelle. If the oil’s there in quantity, you'll be 
rich—rich!”’ 

His voice shook. There was nothing he wanted so much as to 
make Alida rich. She thought an instant; she had grown sud- 
denly pale. 

“Buy at two dollars,” she said to the caller cautiously. 

Alida bought two hundred shares at two dollars and forty 
cents; four hundred at two sixty-five; three hundred at two 
eighty.” 

‘Buy at two ninety,” some one called. 

Atwill looked for the bidder. It was Weld. His muscles 
hardened and his flesh grew hot as he crossed to him. 

“No bids from you!”’ he ordered. 

The promoter bristled. 

“The exchange is free. You wouldn’t be paying these prices 
unless you knew something. i think she and you have put 
something over on me—got me to sell.” 

“Got you to sell? Weid, the worst licking you ever received has 
been bottled up in me for three days, and the cork is slipping.” 

“Vou can’t bluff me. I’ve got a right to buy.” 

“Then you'll be carried out of here.” 

The promoter fronted him threatening; suddenly, he whitened 
and backed away and ceased to bid. 

When the exchange closed at six o’clock, Alida had bought 
forty-five hundred and sixty shares of Lucky Tumble; but the 
last price had been ten dollars and no more shares were offered. 

She was silent as they went out on the street. 

“I’ve got less than a thousand dollars, left.”” she mourned 
finally, “and I don’t own half the shares.” 

He did not answer. There was a queer quality in his silence. 
He turned quickly and nervously in at the door of his office. A 
slip of paper lay on his desk which he picked up and read, and 
his breath lengthened with relief. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said to her. 

“< All right?’” 

“Yes: there are three exchanges in this town. I had pretty 
nearly two thousand dollars of my own, and this morning I bor- 
rowed five thousand more of Meeks. A couple of men from 
the office here picked up what stock they could for you in the 
other exchanges. They got fourteen hundred and thirty shares. 
So it’s all right. You control the company.” 

I? ” 

“Ves,” 

“With your money? Money that you borrowed?” 

Her eves had filled. Through her tears, a light was shining at 
him which he had never seen in any eyes before. E 

“T couldn’t let you go away again,” he said; “I couldn’t!’ 

“TIT wouldn’t have gone away.” 


’ 


It was very hot on Lucky Tumble. The sun was reflected back 
by the white wood of the new, empty tanks built expectantly 
close to the derrick. The motor carrving Atwill and Alida 
crawled up the slope and stopped at a distance from the well, 
and they got out and stood looking at the motionless machinery 
and the idle drilling-crew. (Concluded on page 130) 
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The Pace That Ki//s 


Vital statistics show that we wno 


live the fastest live the longest. 


By Woods Hutchinson 


HE pace that really kills is the crawl. Romantically, 

we are accustomed to describe the race of life as a 

swift and eager struggle to reach the goal ahead of the 

other fellow, and particularly in advance of the crowd. 
Practically, and from a cold-eyed, vital-scatistics point of view, 
it is an equally strenuous but less exhilarating series of rushes to 
escape being overtaken by the wolf of hunger or the tiger of 
pestilence. 

The pace may make us weary and short of breath, but it is the 
plague that kills. We may “strain our hearts to bursting” by 
running, but they will never actually burst in either valve or 
vessel unless their fiber has been weakened by the poison of 
theumatism or other infection. 

Even if we run too fast, it is an open question whether we are 
not running away from as many dangers as we are running into. 

We come surprisingly near the paradox that it is in those ages 
and those nations in which life is most leisurely and least hur- 
tied that it is shortest. Of course, it is no mere figure of speech 
but a literal statement of fact that the Grim Reaper is busiest 
among us at the ages when we are crawling into the world at one 
end of the series, and sitting and meditating upon its vanities at 
the other. Not until we pass our seventieth vear will we die as 
rapidly as before our seventieth day, but this is merely one of 
the grim pleasantries:of fate, and due to other causes as well as 
pace. 

It is, however, a strange contradiction, as those of us who 
studied the great war medically quickly found, that it was safer 
to be a soldier on the firing-line than a baby in its crib, and that 


Photographic Illustrations by A. P. Milne 


the cradle was more deadly than the trench, the mortalities 
in cold black and white being three per cent. per annum for the 
soldiers and ten per cent. per annum for the babies. 

We speak, sometimes, with a feeling almost akin to envy, of 
the peaceful, placid life of the Orient, with its freedom from hurry 
and bustle and its abundant leisure for reflection and meditation, 
with its simple diet of rice and herbs and a little fish, purifving 
the blood, sparing the liver, cooling the passions. No mad, 
frenzied rush to make progress or improve one’s position, but a 
pious contentment to live quietly and peacefully. 

Here, in this restful atmosphere of happy contentment, life 
surely ought to be as prolonged as it is leisurely, and we hear 
much of the great and venerable age attained by their priests 
and wise men, their yogis and their hermits. But when the pro- 
saic and practical officials of the Occidental races began to take 
over the guardianship of these happy and contented philosopher- 
children, it was quickly discovered that their average lifetime 
ranged from nineteen to twenty-one years in India, and twenty- 
two to twenty-five in China, as contrasted with thirty-six to 
fiftv-six for us Western barbarians. The Orientals may have 
learned the secret of a happy life, but they don’t survive very 
long to enjoy it. 

Two illustrations will suggest a reason why. About fifteen 
years ago, the terrible bubonic plague, or “black death”’ of his- 
tory, blazed up in Asia, and in three years swept away over six 
million lives in India and probably twice that number in China. 
It got a foothold on the Pacific coast of the United States and 
extensively infected the vermin which carry it—the rats—but 
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claimed less than two hundred lives, most of these in Orientals. 
This marvelous contrast was due partly to our high sanitary 
standards of living.’ partly to the magnificent fight waged 
against it by the United States Public Health Service. 

When the influenza hurricane burst upon this country two 
years ago, we were horror-stricken and shamed by its death-toll 
of a little under half a million as a blot on our sanitary civiliza- 
tion, but in India, with little more than twice our population, its 
estimated destruction was nearly five and a half millions. 

As between the hustling West and the leisurely East, the 
paradox certainly seems to hold true that the slower vou live the 
faster vou die. The familiar proverb should be revised to read, 
** More haste. fewer funerals.” 

It is with most of us almost an article of belief, one of the 
tenets of the simple faith of our childhood, that our forefathers 
lived simpler. less strenuous. more natural. and, in consequence, 
happier and longer lives than we do. Rising with the lark and 
going to bed with the chickens, living by daylight instead of by 
gas or electricity, eating plainer and coarser fare, working, for 
the most part. healthfully in the great outdoors. they escaped 
entirely the terrible strains upon nerve and brain, upon heart 
and kidneys which are dooming our city-imprisoned and indoor- 
working generation to premature graves in the forties or fifties. 

But, like many other widely and firmly held beliefs, the figures 
simply will not “play up” in support. The earliest data which 
are solid enough to be put into black and white show that about 
three centuries ago the great cities of Europe were well satisfied 
with a death-rate of from fifty to eighty per thousand of their 
population each vear; a century ago, thirty to fifty was common, 
while to-day. at the very climax of our nightmare rush and 
stifling overcrowding. London, New York, and Chicago are each 
competing eagerly for the lowest death-rate ever known in the 
world or in history for equal masses of population. with records of 
from eleven and a half to twelve and a half per thousand, with 


Chicago slightly in the lead at latest reports. In other words, in 
spite of our degeneracy and our overcivilization, we die at less 
than half the rate that our great-grandparents did, and hardly 
a fourth as speedily as our Colonial ancestors. 

Or—to put it from a less funereal and more cheerful point of 
view—the average longevity, or length of life, has increased 
during the last fifty vears from a little over thirty-three years to 
a little under fifty-one. Doctor Charles Mayo, in his recent 
presidential address before the American College of Surgeons, 
not only announces this but claims that surgery and medicine 
are prepared to add another fifteen years to the average life, and 
actually bases upon this a plea for a shorter working-day, on 
account of the marked increase of the number of years of pro- 
ductive work for each individual. 

Reasons why for this almost incredible-contrast: Fewer fevers 
and fewer famines. black death gone, smallpox a ghost of its former 
self. typhoid vanishing. tuberculosis declining, more kinds of food 
and better balanced diet the year round, cleaner water to drink, 
and less indulgence in more exhilarating beverages, less gambling, 
less readiness to let blood over every difference of opinion. 

Even between those classes which to-day live under nearly 
ancestral conditions in the country and those which are penned 
up in great cities. a similar comparison holds, though in less 
degree. The death-rates of our great cities are now below 
those of the country at large, twelve and a half for the cities, 
fourteen for the nation. Part of this is due to a skimming-off of 
the most active minds and many of the most vigorous bodies 
from the country to the city. But more of it to the unexpected 
fact that. in many respects, man controls his environment better 
in the city than in the open country. In spite of its great natural 
advantages. the lowest child death-rate and greatest height and 
weight of children at a given age are no longer in the healthful 
country but in the well-planned suburbs of our great cities, both 
working and middle class. ; 


Those who studied the great war medically quickly found that it was safer to be a soldier on the 


firing-line than a baby in its crib 
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When the search-light of the great draft was turned upon our 
national physique, its first rays shocked us by the revelation of 
nearly thirty per cent. of ‘‘unfitness” in our young manhood in 
its prime. And our “‘degeneracy” was promptly put down to 
the fact that over fifty per cent. of us had become city-dwellers. 
But when the actual comparison was made between the drafted 
men from the country and those from the city, it was found that 
the difference was only a little over five per cent. in favor of the 
country-bred. And this, oddly enough, was pretty 
nearly made up for later in camp on account of 
their greater susceptibility to the mild in- 
fectious diseases. 

Moreover, so much of this unfitness 
wes purely military that, later in 
the draft. when the numbers be- 
gan to run up into the millions, 
the standards were sharply 
revised, with the result that 
barely twelve per cent. were 
rejected instead of thirty- 
two. In other words, only 
about one-eighth of our 
boys had defects which 
would seriously affect the 
vigor and the stamina of 
the race. 

Really, on the whole, 
our civilization can afford 
to be proud of the show- 
ing made by its young 
men in the great-draft ex- 
posure, in the fact that 
nearly seventy per cent. 
of them had really no de- 
fect worth mentioning 
from the eugenic point of 
view, and encouraged and 
cheered as to the future 
on account of the large 
percentage of unfitnesses 
which were either curable 
or preventable—though it 
is perfectly right to feel 
compunction that we had 
not already prevente 
more of them. 

It is probably hardly 
too much to say that, 
within the next thirty 
years, the terrible calam- 
ity of the war will have 
actually saved more years 
of human life than it cost, 
on account of the splendid 
drill and training in 
health-habits and knowl- 
edge of how to protect 
themselves against infec- 
tions and diseases of every 
sort which it gave to the 
soldiers. 

The tremendous awak- 
ening of the mind of the 
nation to the value of chil- 
dren of every class as 
luture defenders of the re- 
public and military assets 
of the state, with its con- 
sequent splendidly 
planned and successful 
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graves. In fact, most of the official and only reliable actual 
records point in exactly the opposite direction. 

But there is one exception to the general rule, one group in 
the community which has less reason to be satisfied with its out- 
look, for, on the face of the returns, at least, there is a distinct 
increase in the death-rate of men between the ages of forty and 
fifty-five. And as those of us affected by this change, who are 
approaching or past the meridian of life, consider ourselves a 

most valuable and indispensablé element of the com- 
munity, and have exceptional powers of expres- 
sion and publicity, we are making great out- 
cry about it. Likewise the insurance 
companies, which have to carry our 
risks. 
This is perfectly natural and 
proper, of course, for, as the 
Irishman put it, ‘‘ Phwat’s the 
use of all the comforts in loife 
to a man if his wife’s a wid- 
dy?” It is cold consolation 
to be assured of a general 
increase and improve- 
ment of life-expectation 
for the community at all 
ages except your own, 
and few of us are altruis- 
tic and _ public-spirited 
enough to be really 
cheered by it. 

But the situation is not 
so bad as it looks at first 
sight on the face of the 
returns. The first reassur- 
ing discovery is that the 
increase in mortality at 
these decades is compara- 
tively slight, seldom more 
than ten or fifteen per 
cent. While, on the other 
hand, if we are once safely 
past this danger-zone, we 
have excellent prospects 
of continuing to survive 
to a good or, at least, a 
reasonable old age. And 
most of us would be quite 
willing to take a sporting- 
chance on some addi- 
tional danger in these 
decades for the sake of a 
peaceful and comfortable 
later age, rather than 
linger on five or ten years 
longer in discomfort and 
partial disability. 

In fact, it appears to 
be rather the tendency of 
our civilized life to push 
on at higher speed and 
effectiveness to a reason- 
able degree past maturity 
and completion of our 
life-work, and then die 
rather more suddenly and 
perhaps a little earlier 
than before. And I think 
this would be the personal 
preference of most’of us if 
we were given our choice. 

This view is largely 


child-welfare campaigns, 
will continue to save and 
engthen life long after 
When the war shall have 
passed into history. In- 


It is probably hardly too much to say that, within the next thirty years, 
the terrible calamity of the war will have actually saved more years of 
human life than it cost. on account of the splendid drill and training in 
health-habits and knowledge of how to protect themselves against 
infections and diseases of every sort which it gave to the soldiers 


borne out by the chang- 
ing character and rank of 
causes of death in the last 
two or three decades. 
Thirty years ago, tubercu- 


deed, by the third year 
of the war, England, from the superb scientific care and protec- 
tion given the health of. her. children, actually reached the lowest 
child death-rate in her Instory. 

On the whole, there is surprisingly little ponderable evidence 
that the hurry and rush and overcrowding of our modern civiliza- 
Hon are undermining our health or landing us in premature 


losis was head and shoul- 
ders above and more deadly than all other diseases. Ten years 
ago, it was overtaken by pneumonia, and this, within the last 
few years, has been itself overtaken by heart-disease, which, at 
present, carries the black banner of the captains of the men 
of Death. 

But if we widen our field of view, we find (Concluded on page 100) 
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Get acquainted with these peaple— 


LANCY DEANE, beauty and youth personified, has come to New 
York from Maine to seek fame in moving pictures. She does this on the 
advice of Fanchon DeLisle, a vaudeville actress, whom she met in her home 
town. She takes the name of Florine Ladue. Immediately on her arrival, 
through a chance acquaintance, Fay Marston (Mrs. Ike Weber), she is taken 
to a party given by Zenda, a prominent motion-picture producer, from which 
many adventures result. In the first place, Weber is caught cheating at cards. 
A fight ensues, and Clancy runs away. The company thinks she is one of 
Weber’s accomplices. She is traced by Zenda’s partner, Grannis, who is not 
loyal to Zenda and is trying to protect Weber. He threatens her with arrest 
on a charge of stealing a pearl necklace from Mrs. Weber unless she accepts 
ten thousand dollars to leave town and keep silent about Weber’s cheating 
Zenda at cards. In great fear, and not knowing what to do, she takes 
the money. But she exposes Grannis to Zenda, who has a camera-test made 
of her. It is a failure, and Clancy is obliged to renounce her ambitions for 
a screen career. 

Davip RANDALL, a rich young man, whom Clancy mistakes for a taxi-driver, 
and who motors her to her hotel after her flight from the Zenda party. She 
meets him the next day in a restaurant. The acquaintance turns rapidly 
into love on Randall’s part. He is going to California on business relating to 
a moving-picture combine, and asks Clancy to marry him at once. This 
she will not do. She doesn’t love him. Randall sets out on his journey, 
but being held up by a blizzard, returns to New York. 

Morris BEINer, a theatrical agent, to whom Clancy—as Florine Ladue— 
goes with a card of introduction from Fanchon DeLisle. Beiner insults Clancy; 
she defends herself. Beiner falls, and Clancy leaves by way of the fire-escape. 
The next morning, she reads that Beiner has been found stabbed to death 


with a paper-knife, and that a girl is being sought. She seeks new 
lodgings near Washington Square. She is almost penniless, for she fears 
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ANDALL released Clancy’s hand. He laughed embar- 
rassedly. 

“You looked glad,” he said. 

Clancy’s hand fell limply to her side. A moment 
ago, her hand-clasp would have been firm, 
vital, a thing to thrill the young man. But 
now, although that protection he might give 
was most desirable, she could not respond to 
its presence. 

For she was caught. Spofford, across the 
street, staring menacingly over at her, had 
been too swift for her. Yet, trapped though 
she was, she managed to look away from 
the attaché of the district attorney’s office. 
She met Randall’s eyes. 

“TI am glad,” she said. As 
though to prove her words, she 
raised her hand and offered it 
again to Randall. 

He took it. Holding it, he 
turned and stared over his 
shoulder. Spofford was. still 
standing across the street; his 
companion was nodding his 
head. It seemed as though, 
sensing some threat in Randall’s 
stare, they stood a little closer 
together. Some- 
thing of that surly 
defiance that is the 
city  detective’s 


“Well. what are you going to do?” demanded the judge. Vandervent shrugged. “It's not an offhand matter. Judge. 
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to touch the money she has deposited in a bank under the name of 
Florine Ladue. 

SopHIE CAREY, a painter of some note, to whom Clancy is introduced by 
Randall. She takes an immediate fancy to Clancy and resolves to befriend 
her. She has a ne’er-do-well husband, Don Carey, from whom she was 
once separated, but she has forgiven him and taken him back. 

SALLY HENDERSON, a real-estate agent and interior decorator. On 
Mrs. Carey’s recommendation, she employs Clancy to help her in the 
renting of apartments. 

PuILip VANDERVENT, assistant district attorney of New York County, 
whom Clancy meets at a party given by Mrs. Carey. He greatly alarms 
Clancy by telling her that he is searching for one Florine Ladue, 
suspected of being Beiner’s slayer. He has located Fanchon DeLisle, 
whose card, introducing Clancy as Florine Ladue, has been found in 
Beiner’s office. Clancy now gives up hope. She goes to Vandervent’s 
office and sends in the name of Florine Ladue, intending to tell the 
story and surrender. While waiting, she picks up a paper and reads of 
Fanchon’s sudden death. When she sees Vandervent, she faints away. 
And when she revives, she explains her action as a joke. 

Jupce Wa.eroucH and his wife, who are guests at the Carey party. 
They became much interested in Clancy, who tells them about her ex- 
perience with Grannis, and gives the judge the ten thousand dollars. 

SPOFFORD, a detective. He is with Vandervent at the time of Clancy’s 
visit, and is not impressed with the explanation of her conduct as a joke. 
He trails her. The next day, near her home, Clancy meets Randall, and 
at the same moment sees Spofford approaching with a man whom she 
recognizes as the elevator-man in the building in which the Beiner 
office is located. Her heart almost stops beating. But, at least, she 
feels that Randall is there to protect her. 
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We must think.” They thought. 


most outstanding trait seeped across the street. 
She wondered whether or not Randall did. 

But he said nothing. With an air of proprietorship that was 
comforting, he drew her hand through his bended arm and 


started guiding her through the drifts. 


Dully, Clancy permitted herself to be led. She wondered, 
almost apathetically, if Spofford would halt them. Well, what 


difference would it make? Fora moment, 
she was vaguely interested in Randall’s 
possible attitude. Would he knock the 
man down? 

Then, as they reached the two men, 
Randall stopped. His big right arm 
moved backward; Clancy almost swung 
with it, back out of a possible fracas. 

“IT thought summer-time was your 
hunting-season,” said Randall. 

Spofford eyed him sullenly. 

“Who you talkin’ to?” he demanded. 

“Why, to vou,” said Randall. “I 
thought that all vou old gentlemen with 
dyed whiskers and toupées did your work 
in the pleasant months.” He half-wheeled 
and pointed west. ‘Know what’s over 
that way? I'll tell you—Jefferson Market. 
And the least that they give a 
masher is ten days on the 
Island. That is, after he gets 
out of the hospital.” He 
paused, stared at Spofford a 
moment, then added, “It’s 
your move.” 

Spotiord’s red face bore a 


Clancy felt it. 
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But Clancy's thoughts traveled far afield from the tremendous issue that confronted her 
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deeper color. But he met Randall’s stare calmly. Slowly he 
turned back the lapel of his jacket, affording a glimpse of a 
nickel badge. 

“Take a slant at that, friend,” he advised. “TI ain’t mashin’; 
I’m ’tendin’ to my business. Suppose,” he finished truculently, 
“vou "tend to yours.” 

Clancy, hanging on Randall’s arm, felt his biceps tighten. But 
her precarious position would not be improved by an attack upon 
Spofford. She made her gripping fingers dig deeper. She felt 
the biceps soften. 

Then, as she waited for Spofford to announce that she was 
under arrest, the blue-coated man with the outthrust lower lip 
moved aside. She gave Randall no time for digestion of the 
queer situation. Her fingers now impelled him forward, and in a 
moment they were in the hall of Mrs. Gerand’s lodging-house. 

She left him there while she went up-stairs. Clancy would 
have stopped the procession to. the death-house to powder her 
nose. And why not? Men light a cigarette; women arrange their 
hair. Either act, calling for a certain concentration, settles the 
nerves. 

But Clancy’s nerves were not to be settled this morning. 
Even though Spofford had not arrested her, his presence with the 
elevator-man from the Heberworth Building meant only one 
thing. He had not believed her explanation of her visit to Philip 
Vandervent’s office, and, acting upen that disbelief, had pro- 
duced. for purposes of identification, a man who had seen Beiner’s 
mysterious woman visitor last Tuesday afternoon. Arrest was 
a mere matter of time, Clancy supposed. 

Panicky, she peeped through the window, flattening her nose 
against the pane. Outside. across the street now, was Spofford. 
She was quite certain that his roving eyes sought her out, found 
her, and that his mean mouth opened in an exultant laugh. 

She shrugged—the hopeless shrug of the condemned. She 
could only wait. Flight was useless. If Spofiord suspected 
flight. he would not hesitate, she felt, to arrest her. She could 
visualize what had happened since she had entered the house. 
Spofford had told his witness to telephone for instructions. She 
knew vaguely that warrants were necessary, that certain informa- 
tions and beliefs must be sworn to. How soon before a uni- 
formed man— _ She almost ran down-stairs to Randall. 

He was not in the hall, but she found him in the parlor. He 
was sitting down, his wide shoulders hunched together, his forehead 
frowning. She knew that he was thinking of the man outside, 
the man with the truculent lower lip, who wore a detective’s 
shield pinned inside his coat lapel. Somehow, although he had 
been willing to strike a blow for her a few minutes ago, it seemed 
to her that he had lost his combativeness, that the eyes which he 
lifted to hers were uneasy. 

Yet the smile that came to his lips was cheering. He moved 
over slightly on the old-fashioned sofa on which he was sitting. 
Clancy took the hint; she sat down beside him. 

“Suppose you were surprised to see me so soon again?” he 
asked. The banal question told Clancy that he intended to ignore 
the incident of Spofford. She was surprised—and vaguely 
indignant. Yet the indignation was not noticeable as she re- 
turned his smile. 

“*Surprised?’ I was thinking of you when 1 met you,” she 
told him. ‘Of course I was surprised, but——”’ 

“You were thinking of me?” He seemed to forget Spofford. 

“Why not? Does one forget in twenty-four hours a man who 
has proposed?” 

“There are degrees of forgetfulness,” he said. 

Clancy held her right hand before her. She spread its fingers 
wide. With the index-finger of her left hand, she began counting 
off, beginning with the right thumb. 

“Absolute zero of forgetfulness. _M-m-m—no; not that.’’ 
She touched her right forefinger. ‘‘ Freezing-point—no; not 
that.’ She completely forgot, in the always delightful tactics of 
flirtation, the man lurking outside. She paused. 

“Please continue,”’ pleaded Randall. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to,” she told him. ‘You see, one 
finally reaches the boiling-point, which isn’t forgetfulness at all, 
and—why are you in New York?” she suddenly demanded. 

“Train reached Albany hours late—account of the snow. I 
had time to think it over, and—what’s business when a lady 
beckons?” 

“Did I beckon?” she asked demurely. “I thought that I 
pointed.” 

“You did,” he agreed. “But pointing is vulgar, and I knew 
that you couldn’t be that.” 

She grinned—the irrepressible Clancy grin that told of the 
merry heart within her. 


“Did you return to New York to apologize for thinking me 
vulgar?” she inquired. Randall had never been so near to winning 
her admiration. She liked him, of course. thought him trust- 
worthy, dependable. and safe, the possessor of all those qualities 
which women respect in sons, fathers, brothers. and husbands, but 
not in suitors. But, for the first time since she had met him— 
not so long ago, as age reckons, but long enough as vouth knows 
time—he was showing a lightness of touch. He wasn’t witty, 
but, to Clancy, he seemed so, and the soul of wit is not so much 
its brevity as it is its audience. He seemed witty, for the moment, 
to Clancy. And so, admirable. 

But the lightness left him as quickly as it had come. He shook 
his head gravely. 

“T had time to think it over,” he said again. ‘‘And—Miss 
Deane, if I could fall in love with you in a week, so could other 
men.” 

“Are you proposing again?” she demanded. 

His shoulders were broad; they could carry for two. He was 
kindly; she forgot that, a moment ago, he hadn’t seemed comba- 
tive. She liked him better than she had. And then, even as she 
was admiring and liking him, she became conscious that he was 
restless, uneasy. Instinctively, she knew that it was not because 
of his love for her; it was because of the man outside. 

That she could let Randall leave this house without some sort 
of explanation of Spofford’s queer manner had never been in her 
thoughts. She knew that Randall would demand an explanation. 
She knew that he had been conscious of her fright at sight of 
Spofford. 

“Proposing again?’” echoed Randall. Why-—you know——’ 

She cut into his speech. She wasted no. time. 

“That man outside! Do you know why he’s watching me?” 

“Is he watching you?” Randall’s surprise was palpably 
assumed. It annoyed Clancy. 

“You know that he is!” she cried. “Aren’t vou curious?” 

Randall breathed heavily. He sat bolt upright. 

“T want you to know, Miss Deane, that it doesn’t matter a bit 
to me. Whatever you may have done, I am sure that you can 
explain.” 

At any other time, Clancy would have flamed fire at his tone. 
Into his speech had entered a certain stiltedness, a priggishness, 
almost, that would have roused all the rage of which she was 
capable. And as she would be able to love greatly, so would she 
be able—temporarily—to hate. But now she was intent on self; 
she had no thought to spare for Randall-—save in so far as he 
might aid her. 

““Explain?’” Her voice almost broke. ‘It’s—it’s pretty 
hard to explain murder, isn’t it?” 

Randall’s lower jaw hung down. 

“*Murder! You—you’re joking, Miss Deane!”’ Yet, some- 
how, Clancy knew that he knew that she was not joking. 

“T’m not joking. He—he thinks that [ killed Morris Beiner.”’ 

“Murder! Morris Beiner!”’ he gasped. 

“You’ve read about it. I’m the woman! The one that ran 
down the fire-escape, that the police want!” 

Slowly Randall digested it. Once again he gasped the word: 

“Murder!” 

“Goodness me!’ Clancy became New England in her expres- 
sion. “What else did you think it was?” 

“Why—I supposed—something—I didn’t know—murder! 
That’s absurd!” 

“You seem relieved,” she said. He puzzled her. 

“Well, of course,” he said. 

“T don’t see why.” 

“Well, you couldn’! have committed murder,” he replied, with 
an air of having uttered explanation of his relief. 

“T wish the police could think so!” she cried. 

“Think so?’ I’li make them think so. Ill tell that chap out 
there——” 

“But it won’t do any good!” cried Clancy. Her cry was 
almost a wail. Once before she had practically confessed, then 
withdrawn her confession. Now she could not withdraw. Words 
rushed from her as from a broken water-main. But, because she 
was Clancy Deane, they were not words of exculpation, or of 
apology. They were the facts. Silently Randall heard them 
through. Then he spoke slowly. 

“ Any jury in the world would believe you,” he said. 

“But I don’t want to tell it to any jury!” screamed Clancy. 
“Why—why—the disgrace—I—I——-” 

Confession is always dramatic; and the dramatic is emotional. 
The tears welled in her eves. Through the blur of tears, Randall 
seemed bigger, sturdier than ever. She reached out her arms 
toward him, 
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Randall went out to the street to tell Spofford that Judge Walbrough wished to see him 


“You asked me to marry yout” she cried. “I—I—would you 
Want to marry me now?” 

Randall smiled. 

“You know it.” he said. “Just as soon as this affair is fixed 
up, we'll be married, and—-”” He rose and took her hands in his. 
Quite unaccountably, Clancy released her hands. 

“Fix it up? It can’t be fixed up,” she said. 

“Well, we can try,” said Randall. “I'll call in this man 
outside—” He hesitated. “Judge Walbrough has been mighty 
nice to you, hasn’t he? Suppose I get him on the telephone?” 

He didn’t wait for Clancy to reply. He walked briskly from 
the room and she heard him at the telephone. She didn’t listen 
to what he said. She walked to the window. Spofford was still 
outside. What right had he to act upon his own responsibility? 
Why hadn’t the word of Philip Vandervent been enough for him? 

She turned as Randall entered the room. 

“The telephone is out of order,” he said. “TI think I’d better 
tun up to Walbrough’s house and get him.” 

“And leave me here!”’ cried Clancy. 

Randall shrugged. 

“I’m afraid that man wouldn’t let you go with me.” 

“He may come in here and arrest me,” she said. 

He shook his head. 

_ “I don’t think so. And, if he does, Walbrough and I’ll be 
right down after you. You’d better let me go.” 


She made no further protest. Suddenly, unaccountably, she 
wanted him to go. 
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Up in her room, alternating between moments of almost hysteri- 
cal defiance when she would stare through the window-panes at 
Spofford, and moments when she would hurl herself upon the 
narrow bed, she waited for Randall’s return. 

Somewhere she had read, or heard, that murder was not a 
bailable offense. That meant that she would be detained in 
prison, awaiting trail. With a curious detachment, she studied 
herself. As though she were some formless spirit, remote, yet 
infinitely near, she looked at Clancy Deane. How silly it all 
was—how futile! Billions of humans had conspired together, 
had laid down for themselves millions of queer rules, transgression 
of which was so simple a matter that she wondered that anyone 
avoided it. 

For a moment she had that odd clairvoyance that comes to 
persons who, by some quirk of fate, are compelled to think for 
themselves. She might escape from the present net, but what 
nets would the demon set for her in the years to come? Would 
she avoid them all? A horror of the future, a future in which 
she sew herself eternally attempting extrication from the inex- 
tricable, loomed before her. 
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And then that queer, blurry clairvoyance leit her. She came 
back to the present. Mys. Gerand, knocking at her door, an- 
nouncing that two gentlemen wished to see her. She ran to the 
window. Spofiord was still there. 

-Down-stairs she ran. Mrs. Gerand had not told her that three 
persons were calling. And it was the third to whom Clancy ran, 
upon whose capacious bosom she let loose a flood of tears. 

Mrs. Walbrough patted her head, drew her close to her, kissed 
her; with her own handkerchief wiped Clancy’s eyes, from her own 
little vanity case offered Clancy those repienishments of the 


toilet without which the modern woman is more helpless than 


a man lost in the jungle without food or arms. 

The judge noisily cleared his throat. Though he ever afterward 
disputed Mrs. Walbrough’s testimony. it is nevertheless the 
fact that he used his own handkerchief upon his eyes. As for 
Randall, Clancy, lifting her head from Mrs. Walbrough’s breast, 
was subtly aware that his reddened face bore an expression that 
was not merely embarrassment. He appeared once again uneasy 
It almost seemed to her that he avoided her eyes. 

Judge Walbrough cleared his throat a second time. 

“Mr. Randail has told us a lot, Miss Deane. Suppose you tell 
us the whole story.” 

It was easy to talk to Walbrough. He possessed the art of 
asking the question that illuminated the speaker’s mind, made 
him, or her, see clearly things that had seemed of little relevance. 
Not until she had finished did Clancy wonder if she had dropped 
in the Walbrough regard, if she had lost a patronage, a friendship 
that. in so brief a time, had come to mean so much 

“What must you think of me?” she cried, as Walbrough tapped 
his cheek with his fingers. 

The judge smiled. 

“T think that you’ve been a sensible voung woman.” 

Claney gasped. Her eves widened with amazement. 


” 


“Why, I was sure that you’d blame me-— 

“What for?” demanded the judge. 

“For running away—hiding—everything,”’ 

The judge’s voice was grim. 

“Tf you’d voluntarily surrendered yourself to the indignities 
of arrest, I’d have thought you an idiot.” 

“But won’t the fact that she remained in hiding go against 
her, Judge Walbrough?” asked Randall. 

Walbrough surveyed the younger man frowningly. 

““Go against her?? Where? You certainly don’t imagine 
that any jury would convict Miss Deane?” 

“Of course not,” stammered Randall. 

“And public opinion will certainly not condemn an innecent 
girl for trying to avoid scandal, will it?” insisted the judge. 

“No,” admitted Randall. 

“Then Miss Deane did the proper thing. Of course, the 
police will try to make it seem that flight was the admission of 
guilt, but we won’t worry about them.” 

Clancy seized his hand. 

“Do you mean that I won’t be arrested?” she cried. 

“Exactly what I mean,” said the judge. Yet, had Clancy been in 
a calmer frame of mind, she would have observed that the judge’s 
kindly smile was of the lips, not of the eves. She was not old enough 
in the world’s experiences to realize that a good lawyer is like a 
good doctor—he cheers up his client. But, for that matter, it 
took not merely an older person to know always what lay behind 
Judge Walbrough’s smile; it took an extremely keen analyst of 
human nature. Even his wife, who knew him quite as well as any 
wife knows a husband, was deceived by his confidence. Her hug 
was more reassuring to Clancy than even the judge’s words. 

“Bring that man in,” the judge said to Randall, who went out 
to the street to tell Spofford that Judge Walbrough wished to 
see him 


said Clancy. 


She had no thought to spare for Randall—save in so far as he might aid her. ***Explain?’* Her voice almost broke. 


It's—it's pretty hard to explain murder, isn't it?” 
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The judge walkea up and 
down the room while Randall 
was gone. Clancy, watching 
him, was content to ask no questions, to 
beg for no more reassurances. She felt as 
might a littie child toward a parent. Nor 
did her faith in him jessen as Randall, ac- 
companied bv Spotiord, returned. The judge 
ceased his pacing up and down the floor. He held 
the detective with an eve from which all kindliness 
had vanished. 

“You know who I am?” he demanded. 

Spofford jerked a thumb at Randall. 

* This man told me that Judge Walbrough wanted 
to see me.” 

“I’m Walbrough,” said the judge. “I want to 
know why you're annoying this young lady?” 

“Me?” Spofford’s mean eyes widened. His 
surprise was overdone. ‘‘ Annoyin’ her?” 

“We want to know why vou are watching her.” 

Spofford’s eves were cunning. 

* Ask her,”’ he said. 

Judge Walbrough drew closer to the man. 

“Spofford, you know, of course, that I am no longer on the 
bench. You also, I presume, know how long you will remain on 
the force if I want vou put off.” 

Spofford thrust out his lower lip. 

“And I guess vou know, too, that there’s somethin’ comin’ to the 
man who interferes with an officer in the performance of his duty. 
I don’t care who vou are. Threaten me, and see what you get.” 

The judge laughed. 

“A fine spirit. Spofford! Thoroughly admirable! Only, my 
man, [ll not stop at putting you off the force. I'll run vou out of 
town.” His voice suddenly rose. “Answer me, or I’ll knock 
you down.”’ 

The truculence of Spofford was always assumed. He knew, as 
did every New Yorker that, ex-judge though he might be, the 
power of Walbrough was no inconsiderable thing. 

“Aw, there’s no need gettin’ huffy about it. I'll tell you, if 
the voung lady won’t. She murdered Morris Beiner.” 

The judge's laugh was exquisitely rendered. He didn’t 
guflaw; he merely chuckled. It was a marvelous bit of acting. 
Clancy, her heart beating and throat choky with fear, was never- 
theless sufficient mistress of herself to be able to appreciate it. 
For the chuckle held mirth; it also held appreciation of the serious- 
ness of the charge. Before it, the assumption of trueulence on 


‘Spotiord’s features faded. He looked abashed, frightened. To 


have offended Judge Walbrough without any evidence was to have 
invited trouble. Spofford was not the sort that issues such 
invitations. He suddenly grew desperate. 

“That’s all right with me. Laugh if you want to. But I tell 
you we been lookin’ for a dame that was in Beiner’s office just 
before he was killed. And the elevator-boy at the Heberworth 
Building just took a slant at this dame and identified her as a 
woman he let off on the fourth floor round five o’clock on last 
Tuesday afternoon. And this woman was in Mr. Vandervent’s 
office yesterday, and she sent in the name of Florine Ladue— 
the woman we been lockin’ for, and 

‘Miss Deane has explained that. Wasn’t Mr. Vandervent 
satisfied with her explanation?” demanded the judge. 

“He was; but he ain’t me!” cried Spofford. “I don’t fall for 
them easy explanations. And, say—how did Miss Deane happen 


Up in her room, altere 
nating between moe 
ments of almost hyse 
terical defiance when 
she would stare 
~J through the window- 
panes at Spofford 


to guess what I was hangin’ around for? If you know that she 
explained things to Mr. Vandervent, why’d you ask me why I 
was watchin’?” 

Judge Walbrough chuckled again. 

“Stupid people always think in grooves, don’t they, Spofford? 
Don’t you suppose that Miss Deane might have told me an amus- 
ing practical joke that she had played upon Mr. Vandervent?” 

“Yes; she might have.” sneered Spofford. “It was funny, at 
that. So funny that she fainted when she played it. Perhaps 
that was part of the joke, though.” 

Judge Walbrough now became the alert lawver. 

“Spofford, does Mr. Vandervent know of this—er—independ- 
ent investigation of yours?” he asked. 

The detective shook his head. 

‘He'll know in the mornin’, though. And if he won’t listen, 
there’s others that will.” 

“Certainly,” said the Judge. “If you have something to say. 
But, before vou say it, you’d like to be quite certain of your 
facts, wouldn’t you?” 

Spofford nodded; his forehead wrinkled. Himself cunning, 
he was the sort that always is trying to figure out what lies 
behind another’s statement. And that sort always thinks that 
it wil! do something cunning. . He wasn’t so far wrong in this 
particular instance. 

“And, as I understand it, you make the charge of murder 
against Miss Deane because she played a joke upon Mr. Vander- 
vent, and because an elevator-man claims to recognize her. His 
recognition doesn’t justify an accusation of murder, you know.” 

“No; but it'll entitle her to a chance to do some more ex- 
plainin’.” 

““Perhaps,” said the judge. ‘‘Where is this elevator-man now 

“He’s where I can get hold of him,” said Spofford. 

“Excellent!” said the judge. “Because the police will want 
him to-morrow. And not for the reason that you imagine, 
Spofford. They’ll want him for criminal slander and, possibly, 
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if he sticks to the absurd story that he told you, for perjury. also. 
At the time when this elevator-man claims to have seen Miss 
Deane in the Heberworth Building, she was having tea with mv 
wife and myself at our home.” 

It was a magnificent lie. But even as it was uttered, Clancy 
wondered at the judge. Why? He surely wouldn’t, for a mere 
acquaintance, commit perjury. And if he would, surely his wife 
could not be expected to join him in the crime. 

But its effect upon Spofford was remarkable. His lower lip 
lost its artifically pugnacious expression. It sunk in as though his 
lower teeth had been suddenly removed. It never occurred 
to him—not then, at any rate—to doubt the judge’s statement. 
And if it had, his doubts would have been dissipated by Mrs. 
Walbrough’s immediate corroboration. 

“Tuesday afternoon, yes. I think, Tom, that Miss Deane 
didn’t leave until a quarter after six.” 

Clancy’s eyes dropped to the floor. Terrific had been the 
accusation, menacing had been the threat; and now both seemed 
to vanish, as though they had never been. For Spofford tried 
agrin. It was feeble, but it had the correct intention behind it. 

*“’Scuse me, lady—Miss Deane. I been locked out, and all the 
time thinkin’ I had the key in my pocket. Well, I guess I’l! be 
mosevin’ along, ladies and gents. No hard feelin’s, I hope. A 
guy sees his dooty, and he likes to do it, y’ know. V'!l sure wear 
out a knuckle or two on this elevator-man.” He waited a moment. 
He had made grave charges. Walbrough was a power; he wanted 
to read his fate if he could. He felt assured, for Walbrough merely 
smiled and inclined his head. Sheepishly he shuffled from the room. 

There was silence until the outer door had crashed behind him. 
Then the judge leaped into activity. 

“The Heberworth Building. Part of the Vandervent estate, 
isn’t it, Randall?” 

Randall shook his head. He was a clever business man, 
doubtless, thought Clancy, but his mind seemed not nearly so 
quick as the judge’s. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

“Well, I do,” said the judge. It’s a shame; it’s tough on 
Phil to make him suborn perjury, but I don’t see any other way 
out of it. Where’s the telephone, Miss Deane?” 

“Tt’s out of order,” Clancy gasped. 

The judge frowned. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. Half an hour from now will do as 
well as earlier, 1 guess. Run up-stairs and pack your things.” 
He turned to his wife. “‘ Better help her,” he suggested. 

““Pack?’” gasped Clancy. 

“Of course. You’re coming home with us. That chap Spofford 
is not an absolute fool, even if he is a plain-clothes man. By the 
time he’s thought over two or three little things, he’ll be back 
again. And he might get somebody to swear out a warrant. 
Might even take a chance and arrest without it. But if you’re 
in my house, there’ll be lots of hesitation about warrants and things 
like that until there’s been more evidence brought forward. And 
there won’t be. Hurry along, young lady.” 

Clancy stared at him. 

“Do you know,” she said slowly, “I want to cry.” 

“Certainly you do. Perfectly correct. Cry away, my dear!” 

Clancy suddenly grinned. 

“T want to laugh even more,” she said. ‘Judge Walbrough, 
you’re the dearest, kindest—I can’t let you do it.” 

“Do what?” demanded the judge. 

“Why, tell lies for me. They’ll jail you, and——” 

Judge Walbrough winked broadly at Randall. 

“T guess that wouldn’t bother you, would it, Mr. Randall? 
Jail for a girl like Miss Deane? Then I think an old-timer like 
myself has a right to do something that a young man would be 
wild to do—even if he has a jealous wife who hates every woman 
who looks at him.” 

It was heavy, as most of Walbrough’s humor was apt to be. 
Clancy couldn’t be sure that it was even in good taste. But it 
cleared the atmosphere of tears. Her laugh that followed the 
threat of weeping had been a bit hysterical. Now, as she went 
up-stairs with Mrs. Walbrough, it was normal. She could 
climb up as quickly as she could descend. 


XXIV 


VANDERVENT entered the Walbrough living-room with a jerky 
stride that testified to his excitement. A dozen questions were 
crowded against his teeth. But, though the swift motor-ride 
down-town had not been too brief for him to marshal them in the 
order of their importance, he forgot them as he met Clancy’s eyes. 

They should have been penitent eves; and they were not. 


They should have been frightened eves; and they were not. They 
should have been pleading eves; and they were not. Instead, they 
were mischievous, mocking, almost. Also, they were deep, 
fathomiess. Looking into them, the reproach died out in Van- 
dervent’s own. The pleading that should have been in Clancy’s 
appeared in Vandervent’s, although he undoubted!y was uncon- 
scious of the fact. 

On the way there, he had been aware of himself as a trained 
lawyer confronted with a desperate, a possibly tragic situation. 
Now he was aware of himself only as a man confronting a woman. 

He acknowledged the presence of the Walbroughs and of Ran- 
dall with a carelessness that seemed quite natural to the older 
people but which made Randall eve the newcomer curiously. 
In love himself, Randall was quick to suspect its existence in the 
heart of another man. 

“So,” said Vandervent, ‘“‘vou weren’t joking with me Friday, 
ch, Miss Deane?” 

She shook her head slowly. There was something in her 
manner that seemed to say to him that she had transferred her 
difficulties to him, and that, if he were half the man she believed 
him to be, he’d accept them ungrudgingly. 

“Suppose I hear the whole story,” suggested Vandervent. 

Intently, he listened as, prompted by the judge when she slid 
over matters that seemed unimportant to her, she retold the tale 
of the past week. The judge took up the burden of speech as soon 
as she relinquished it. 

““So you see, Vandervent, your job is to get hold of this eleva- 
tor-man and persuade him that his identification is all wrong.” 

Vandervent pursed his lips; he whistled softly. 

“T haven’t as good a memory as I ought to have, Judge. 1 
can’t recall the exact penalty for interference with the course of 
justice.” 

Clancy’s eyes blazed. 

“‘ Judge, please don’t ask Mr. Vandervent to do anything wrong. 
T wouldn’t have him take any risk. I—-—” 

Vandervent colored. 

“Please, Miss Deane! You should know that I intend—that 
I will do anything—I was intending to be a little humorous.”’ 

“No time for humor,” grunted the judge. 

Vandervent looked at Mrs. Walbrough. Her glance was un- 
compromisingly hostile. Only in Randall’s eyes did he read any- 
thing approximating sympathy. And he resented finding it there. 

“The—er—difficulties—” he began. 

“Not much difficulty in shutting an elevator-boy’s mouth, is 
there?”’ demanded the judge. ‘“‘It isn’t as though we were asking 
you really to interfere with the course of justice, Vandervent. 
You realize that Miss Deane is innocent, don’t you?” 

“Certainly,” said Vandervent. ‘‘But—I'm an officer of the 
law, Judge.” 

“Does that mean that you won’t help Miss Deane? Good 
God! You aren’t going to let a young woman’s name be dragged 
through a filthy mess like this, are you?” 

“Not if I can help it,” said Vandervent. 

“That’s better,” grunted the judge. ‘‘But how do you expect 
to help it, though?” 

“By finding the real murderer.” 

“When?” roared Walbrough. “To-day?” 

Vandervent colored again. 

“As soon as possible. I don’t know when. But to shut up the 
boy—think it over, Judge. He works for the Vandervent estate, 
it’s true. But I don’t own his soul, you know. Think of the 
opportunities for blackmail we give him. It’s impossible, Judge— 
and unneccessary. If Spofford goes to him again, it’s the elevator- 
boy’s word against yours. Worthless!” 

“And you, of course, knowing that I lied, would feel compelled, 
as an officer of the law ‘4 

“T’d feel compelled to do nothing!” snapped Vandervent. 
“Your word would be taken unreservedly by the district attor- 
ney’s office. The matter ends right there.” 

“Unless,” said the judge softly, ‘“‘the boy goes to a newspaper. 
In which case, his charge and my alibi would be printed. And 
five directors of the Metals and Textiles Bank would immediately 
recollect that I had been present at a meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon between the hours of one and six. Likewise, thirty-odd 
ladies, all present at Mrs. Rayburn’s bridge, would remember 
that my wife had been at Mrs. Rayburn’s house ail of Tuesday 
afternoon.” He groaned. “I had to think of something, Van- 
dervent. I told the first lie that popped into my head. Our 
alibi for Miss Deane will go crashing into bits once it’s examined, 
once there’s the least publicity. Publicity! That’s all that Miss 
Deane fears, all that we fear for her. Scandal! We've got to 
stop that.” (Continued on page 105) 
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AP’S Nora—as the intimates of the old Foley 

organization referred to the only child of 

their new chief—had remained almost a 

year in Paris, studying music, after the 
armistice ended her regular Red Cross work. 

Even in the days of her childhood, when the family dwelt 
insecurely and utterly without dignity in a blistered wooden 
cottage back of the Chicago stock-vards, Nora used to sing; her 
small voice, sweet, plaintive, and true as a nightingale’s, would 
rise in melody which would halt the Polak carcass-cutters on 
their way to work. She was not more than six then, and, in 
those years. Rap was only a wagon-driver—ready with fists 
whenever a fight offered, and quick with tongue, too. About the 
time Nora was seven, Foley went to Rap Cregan and showed 
him how to make real money if he wanted to take a little risk 
now and then. 

For Foley ran an insurance office where—openl!y—he offered 
fire, employer’s-liability, plate-glass, and boiler-explosion policies. 
Of course, the premiums on these did not total the immense 
sums which Foley banked every now and then; neither did 
the sale of this insurance require the force of bold, alert-mov- 
ing, swift-thinking young men, such as Rap, whom Foley kept 
in his pay. The real income was from the sale of guarantees 
which never were written—for which Foley’s word alone had to 
Suffice the purchaser. If a man intended to go into business in 
a certain part of Chicago, and wished his factory ready in time 
and his materials promptly on hand, he could go to Foley and, 
for a certain price, fix everything. Of course, no one had to pay 
Foley; anyone could run his chances. In which case, violent 
things usually happened, not traceable to Foley; but they ceased 
appening when, at last, one visited Foley with cash in hand. 
‘his was the business in which Rap succeeded Foley when 
Nora was ten. 

That year, Rap bought a big, old brick mansion on a West Side 
boulevard in the same block with that which had been the home 
of a James Harkwell, who, in Rap’s youth, had been his pattern 
of a big and powerful man. Long ago, the migration of fashion 
to the North Side had drawn the Harkwells to an avenue near the 


Nora reached the 
door and thrust 
back the plain- 
clothes men. “I'm 
going by.” she 
told them, her 
pistol wavering 
from one to the 
other 


lake; but in Rap’s mind the old location proved authority. 
Moreover, it was convenient to his friends; so Cregan moved in, 
remodeled the house marvelously, and overfurnished it to his 
heart’s content. 

The first article he ordered was a grand piano for Nora; and 
hardly had the piano-movers left before a music teacher appeared 
and Nora, delighted, started lessons. Her progress in singing 
puffed her father up with pride; but the plaintiveness of the old, 
rough, back-of-the-vards days would not go out. It brought 
tears to the eyes sometimes; and Rap would call Nora to his knee. 

“We're rich, child; don’t ye know it now? Ye can have any- 
thin’ at all, if y’tell me what it is.” ‘ 

But Nora could never tell him what ‘it’? was, though she had 
matured, that summer she went away from him to Paris, to a 
maidenhood of twenty-three years—a fair, roselike lass with 
deep-blue eves which met yours with a natural, sweet, confiding 
look of friendship, lighting your soul with thoughts of pure, 
ethereal things. 

She was a slight, well-formed girl, with smooth, pretty neck 
and shoulders, and clear, delicate features; her hair was lustrous 
chestnut, with a bit of bronze where the light came on it—lovely 
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hair, and thick and 
Jong below her waist 
when she let it down. 
She had the clear. 
flawless white skin of 
a child, and lips that 
needed ne rouge 
stick. Her hands were 
strong, but white 
and soft, with 
rounded pink nails. 
From the year she 
was ten, her father 
had sent her ‘“‘to the 
finest and most ex- 
pensive schools.” 
and, at the end of the 
war, when he had 
learned from the 
newspapers that Ger- 
trude Harkwell—the 
daughter of his big 
man—was_ studying 
at a certain famous 
Paris conservatory. 
Rap cabled his girl to 
enter the same and 
send him the bill. 

“Give my girl three 
vears more, Mike 
Castelozzi,” he 
boasted to the Italian 
in Pelkey’s barroom 
after Liffert, Faetz. 
and Mullane, with 
Mike and himsel}, 
had returned from a 
venture to “Rigo- 
letto” at the Audito- 
rium, ‘‘and I lay ve 
a set of cor-rd tires, 
she'll drive Galley 
Kershi back to the 
hand-organ.” 

Rap himself crossed 
to France the next 
spring tosee his child; 
and he was so pleased 
with present results 
that he left instruc- 
tions and more than 
adequate funds for 
her to stay out the 
year while he re- 
turned to boast at 
Pelkey’s, “She’s the 
throat of a linnet 
singing over the flax at sunrise.” 

Only to his wife did he confess that ‘‘they’re takin’ our child 
from us, Honora; they’ve made her the lady now.” 

‘Singin’ teachers ‘I! niver take Nora from you,” his mate said. 

“Who said ‘singin’ teachers?’ She’s friends there, our girl, 
with the best—ladies and gintlemin, Honora. An’ she’d no need 
to sing to them; she’s the look that lifts wan to hiven, ‘an’ a look 
that wrings from ye the heart. The big man’s boy’s about there, 
Honora—James Harkwell’s Jim.” 

“Arrah! An’ does he—know?”’ 

“*Know?’” said Rap. “Wud I ask him?” 

“He'll larn, or she'll tell him. Then what good av it— Paris 
and singin’ and all? "Twill but break her hear-rt.”’ 

But the big man’s boy did not learn while he was in Paris; and 
Nora, from day to day, was postponing the task of telling him 
when, early in October, she read in a letter from home—not from 
Cregan, you may be sure, but irom Delia Liffert—that “Big 
Bower” Rossman had been shot dead on Twelfth Street. Nora, 
knowing what swift and certain consequences this involved, 
crossed to Dover, got a cabin on the Mauretania, and, when safely 
at sea, sent a wireless to her father that she was coming. 

Whether the rebuke of her return sczaewhat stayed the 
vengeance of Cregan, or whether other influences held him, Nora 
could not know; she had to be satisfied with the fact that, but 
for one non-fatal shooting in return for the murder of Rossman, 


He advanced toward her, smiling, and she knew that he had come to Rap Cregan’s 
Nora!” he exclaimed, observing that 


truce appeared to be established. But Nora remained at home; 
and then, at the end of two weeks, Jim Harkwell also returned 
from Paris to Chicago. Upon the evening after his arrival, he 
called ape Nora at her home; four times after that, inten days, 
he called, and twice took Nora out. But, though his car traversed 
in twenty minutes the few miles of boulevard between his home 
and hers, so seli-contained was that district where he dwelt. so 
distinct his associates and friends, that James Harkwell, junior 
actually dined at the table of John E. Cregan and did not “ know.’ 

“Niver you tell him now,” Nora’s mother forbade her. 
Honora saw for herself the love in her girl’s looks. ‘“Whin he 
finds out, may it be too late!” 

Nora made no reply but to turn away; she could bear the false 
situation no longer, and she knew she must tell him all the truth 
soon. She shut herself in her room and brushed out her hair; she 
laid out the dress she would wear for him, and she was singing to 
herself when the telephone-be!l rang and Elfried, the Swedish 
second maid, called that Mr. Liffert wanted to speak to her. 

Dan really wanted her father, and his tone betrayed that he 
wanted Cregan quick, though all he said was: 

“Hello there, Nora! Where’s the old man?” 

“T don’t know, Dan. Have vou tried an office?” 

“Both—the insurance company and the other. He’s on the 
street, I guess, Nora.” 

“Dan, who’s after him?” 
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this night knowing no more about her than on the day they had met. “Why, 


something had profoundly upset her 


“Who knows. Nora? This is wastin’ time.” 

“You're lying to me, Dan Liffert! Who’s laid out?” 

“Mullane. Nora.” 

“Kilt?” Nora cried, all her schooling gone from her. 

“They’ve took him in the ambulance. They shot Terry in the 
back, Nora—from a machine—the dirty dogs! Tell Cregan that. 
Good-by, Nora.” 

“Dan!” she cried, for another word from him; but Liffert was 
gone, and Nora ran down the hall to her mother’s room. : 

Mrs. Cregan was sleeping, as was her habit late in the after- 
hoon these days. She was a rather heavy woman, but still pretty, 
and, in spite of her weight, did not look her forty-two years. 

“Mither, wake.’ Nora pulled at her plump arm. Rap Cregan’s 
wile did not stir. “Jake Summers got Terry Mullane!” 

Honora Cregan sat straight, staring at her daughter. 

Terry!" So? Where’s yer father?” 

‘None knows. Dan ’phoned to warn him. There’s more 
callin’.”’ 

They proved to be Castelozzi and Faetz, also spreading the 
alarm. Nora got into her street suit and ran to the garage behind 
the house for her car, which had been a home-coming. gift from 
her father. She drove out, sick at soul from fear for him and from 
her lifetime loathing of the pitiless business with which, if he 
lived, he must engage himself this night. For what was on to- 
hight was no ordinary attack of sluggers and gunmen to intimi- 
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date workmen and 
“tie up” a job for 
owners who had re- 
fused to pay tribute. 
It was a civil war 
within the organiza- 
tion’s own ranks—an 
attempt by a group 
led by Jake Summers 
to kill Rap Cregan 
or intimidate and 
force him to turn 
over to them the 
money paid by busi- 
ness men for peace— 
that tribute which 
had purchased her 
father’s fine home 
and furnishings, 
bought Nora her ex- 
pensive clothes, 
which had sent her 
to Paris, which had 
bought the fine, new, 
gleaming car which 
Nora was now driv- 
ing on her way to 
warn her father. Oh, 
she was sick—sick! 

She had to halt un- 
der an elevated-rail- 
way viaduct, and a 
ne w spaper-delivery 
truck veered before 
her. A man flung 
down a bundle of 
evening papers with 
the head-lines: 


GUNMAN SHOOTS 
MULLANE 


Newsboys broke 
open the bundle and 
began covering the 
streets, shouting the 
attack on Terry. 
There was no longer 
need for anyone to 
warn Rap Cregan, so 
Nora turned back 
and drove to her 
home, where she 
found that reporters 
had already arrived. 

Not finding Rap 
Cregan, they had 
been trying to get 
statements from his wife and even from his servants. But Nora’s 
mother was up, and she had her wits about her as she sat in 
the parlor surrounded by the newspaper men, but so close to 
the down-stairs telephone that she was sure to be first to answer 
any call, 

When the reporters clamored about Cregan’s daughter, Nora 
replied to them that she had heard of the shooting of Terry 
Mullane. Was Terry worse now? What did they mean about 
Jake Summers and Wingeld fighting her father for his leadership 
of the organization? How should she connect this with the murder 
of Rossman? She did not know what people said when Rossman 
was killed; she was in Paris. She would talk about Paris if they 
wished. Yes; they could have her picture. 

“Nora!” her mother exclaimed; but Honora dared not desert 
the telephone and was unable physically to prevent her daughter 
from going to her room. There Nora got out photographs which 
her father had made her have taken in Paris; she brought them 
down, and, in spite of her mother, she distributed them to the 
newspaper men, who hurried off, now having something to exhibit 
for their call at Cregan’s. 

Honora seized her daughter and shook her. 

“Fine sense ye show!” 

“Far better my picture than giving the space to what they 
might say!” 

“Mr. Harkwell ’Il see it, ve nonny!” 
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“So? I want him to!” 

“Ve ingrate! What’ve ver father an’ me been workin’ for 
these years but to make ye the lady; ye’ve the chance iv ver 
life. He knew nothin’ at all yet! God gave him to yer hand; 
one more mectin’ with ye and he'll be yer own. Is he comin’ 
this night?” 

“Then clench him. D’ye hear, I say?” 

“]T hear, mither. Where’s father?” 

“Never mind him; he’s O. K.” 

“You've heard from him?” 

“T did; with them all about me. when ye was out, I talked 
to him by tellyphone, and not cre knew. Waste no fears for yer 
father. Supper must be waitin’, Nora.” 

“T’ll not eat.” 

“You shall that!” 


“Ali mght,” said Nora, and obeyed the superior experience. . 


In case the newspaper men returned or the police looked in, it was 
necessary for Cregan’s wife and daughter to be at the table as 
usual, though Cregan himself was out taking life that night. 

Two plain-clothes men appeared, but evidently their orders 
were only to take up a beat before Cregan’s home. <And_ they 
passed Liffert after on!y a question when Dan came a few minutes 
before eight. 

“I’m from the hospital,” he reported to Honora and Nora 
together in the up-stairs sitting-room, which kad heavy. doors. 

“Ye seen Terry. Dan? How’s he?” 

“None knows yet. They hit him har-rd wance, and wance 
again in the arm. The surgeon’s stayin’ with him, and also 
Father Moyne. ’T’was Kafora, just as we thought—Chris 
Kafora. There was some wan drivin’, but.Terry knows nothin’ 
av who. But he saw Chris’s long nose stick from bechune the 
curtains when the driver stepped on the gas. Terry tried to get 
his iron, but his right arm wouldn’t work; he was lyin’ on the 
other. Now, he’s told nothin’—except to me—nothin’ but ‘twas 
a black car they had. Ye saw that in the papers.” 

Dan departed, and Cregan’s wife and daughter, watching from 


the window, saw him stopped and searched. 


“They shot Terry in the back, Nora—from a 
machine—the dirty dogs!"' 


of Violence 


“Would they leave Dan defenseless now?” JMrs. Cregan 
ejaculated in protest. 

“No fear,” said Nora, observing that the plain-clothes men 
got nothing. ‘‘He left his guns where they won’t rust.” 

For a moment longer, while she watched her father’s yeoman 
regain his car and drive away, the thrill of the feud held her; 
then she turned about, sudden!y weak and pale. 

“Lie down, Nora; thev’ll not get ver father.” 

“T know. Mither, he’s coming in a quarter-hour.”’ 

“Mr. Harkwell! Whist!’ Honora recollecte?. ‘‘Giory be to 
the daylight—get dressed, Nora; ye can best deal with no one 
lookin’ so. I'll get dressed, too.” 

“*Get dressed!’ said Nora hopelessly. Nevertheless, she 
went to her room and! took off her suit and picked up the simple, 
pink dress for informal evening wear—supreme proof of the 
Paris education of her tastes—and she held the bit of silk and 
georgette before her. What duty was her mother expecting of 
these few ounces of filmy weave? Did ever a dress have so much 
to cover? Elfried, at her door, was repeating Mr. Harkwell’s 
name, and adding, 

“When you was out, I put in your room——” 

Nora noticed the box and opened it to find Killarney roses, 
not just a dozen blossons—an armful. Nora got into her «ress 
and bore his roses down to him. He advanced toward her, smil- 
ing as he always did when seeing her, and she knew that he had 
come to Rap Cregan’s this night knowing no more about her 
than on the day they had met. 

“Why, Nora!’ he exclaimed, observing that something had 
profoundly upset her. ‘Give me your hands!’ he commanded, 
putting out both his own to claim hers. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Harkwell.”’ 

“Hands, Nora!” 

She looked up at him, young and strong and clean-looking, 
and so wholly separated from the low, foul business of this night. 

“No, Mr. Harkwell.”” She evaded his eyes and his hands at 
the same time. “Your flowers—I love them.” 

He took the roses from her and tossed them on a chair. 

“Hands, Nora!’ He seized her hands and, with his grasp, 
seemed to draw her eyes to 
his. ‘Why, you’re crying, 
child! Nora, little girl, I’m 
going to know what’s hap- 
pened to make you cry.” 

“What? Oh, can’t vou 
read? Don’t you know— 
anything?” 

She was wrenching now to 
take her hands from him; 
but he would not let her 
go 


“No, Nora! I—I love 
you!” 

“Don’t say that! Not 
now! Not you! Never again!” 

“T do. Why shouldn’t I say it?” 

“The papers to-night! Don’t you see 
papers? Can’t you read? Cregan— 
Rap Cregan. I am Rap’s daughter. 
They’ll have my picture in. all the news- 
papers to-morrow!” 

“Nora!” her mother shouted from up- 
stairs. 

“This is my business, mither!” 

“Nora, come up-stairs! I’ve got 
something to say to ye.” 

“Mr. Harkwell, will you come out 
with me? Let me go; I promise it’s 
only to fetch my coat.” 


In her fine coat of soft moleskins, bought for her in Paris by 
her father, she went down the front steps with Jim Harkwell, 
grandson of the “big man” now abiding over by the lake. Jim 
carried his light overcoat. and outdoors he put it on—an action 
which caused the plain-clothes men to scrutinize him carefully; 
but neither of them halted him. 

“Which way shall we go, Nora?” he deferred to her, taking hold 
of her arm. 

*“‘Anyway—so it’s not far.” 

“You want to walk?” he said, somewhat Gazedly, looking 
down at her small slippered feet and glancing from her to his cat 

“Please. It’s fine to-night, isn’t it?” 

It was fine—a clear, cool November evening, following a lazy, 
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y a lazy, 


hazy day of Indian summer. Above the street stood stars and 
between the roofs of the houses on the east was the full moon 
Moving along, building after building, with Nora Cregan and 
James Harkwell as they walked north side by side. Motor-cars 
sped by. Many people passed, singly or in pairs, joking or serious 
or silent, but all careless—except as maybe the news gave some- 
thing to excite them for a few minutes—that Terry Mullane was 
shot; that Jake Summers had framed it, no matter if it was vet 
unknown who had fired the bullets from the black car; that it 
Was defiance directed to Rap Cregan, who would have to fight 
for his own life or lie down and give over his organization to 
ummers. But no one thought that; everyone knew that, 
unless the police first found Jake Summers and put him safe out 
of harm’s way and locked up Helstrom, too, and Weingeld and 


“Nora, darlin’, say to me what ye want done! Anythin’ at all!" She put up her arm to him. “Get out of it all, father’. 


the Kafora brothers, more bullets would fly in the streets of 
Chicago this night. 

That is, it had seemed to Nora that everyone must know 
except the man holding to her arm, whom she loved with all her 
heart, and who had told her this night that he loved her. 

“You'd heard the name, ‘Rap Cregan,’ hadn’t you?” she 
appealed in despair, when they reached the bit of park at the end 
of the block and she dropped down upon a bench. 

“Ves,’’ he admitted. 

“Then what did it mean to you?” 

How could he tell this sweet, soft-voiced little girl that the 
name of Rap Cregan had brought up to him an image of a low 
and merciless gunman? 

“Oh, speak it to me!” Nora begged. “D’you think yew can 
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hurt me by the saying? I know it all; vou’d heard of Rap Cregan, 
the ‘gun,’ and a slugger, too. That’s Rap Cregan—or was him 
Rap,” she repeated. “‘The name they know him by; it refers to 


something, Mr. Harkwell. This.’’ From her sleeve of soft fur, 
she thrust her small, white hand, and, clenching as though holding 
a weight, she struck forward in the moonlight. ‘Sometimes he 
killed them, ‘tis said; then he came to tap them just enough to 
put them away for a while. It satisfied most. Now, you didn’t 
know that was my father, did you?” 

‘“‘No, Nora.” 

“T knew not, or you'd not——’ 

“T don’t care who or what——’ 

“Think well before you speak. This coat you touch—the dress 
beneath—the chain about my neck—the way I speak now and 
sing—my meeting vou over there—all came—all came,” she 
repeated, as though discarding it now, ‘‘from raps and shootings. 
Ran Cregan gave it all; and he came by it from—’’ She 
halted, choking with a sob. ‘*Not robbery, you'll know. He 
shot no one—struck no man down for the cash upon him. He got 
into the big game with the big 


of Violence 


common birth, Jim’ problem of love had ‘een so difficult that 
he had not yet mentioned at home his visits to the West Side; 
and now, what must he tell his people? Well, what of them? 
And what of Nora’s father?) What of anvone else but of her and 
of him? So, all turmoil within, he went back on the boulevard 
with Nora Cregan Cars dashed by them and halted before her 
home. 

‘**Let me free!” she cried, and, jerking from him, ran, with him 
beside her, till they reached the steps, where they found her 
father’s friends going into the house. She tried to send Jim home. 
but he went in with her and met Castelozzi, and half a dozen 
others, not so well known—middle-aged men, mostly, with a 
sprinkling of youths partial to fur-collared coats, to good clothes 
and diamond rings. Rap Cregan had not returned. 

“T ask you, Mr. Harkwell, don’t stay here,” Nora begged, 
before she went up-stairs. 

Jim dropped into a seat in the hall, his mind and passions 
ina whirl. Gradually he was able to begin piecing together items 
he had read in newspapers about Chicago’s sluggers and gunmen 

with what he had seen of John 


men—and against them. They 


Cregan, with what Nora this 


wanted—a__ big, respectable 
man, he was—to tie up the 
work of another firm. Foley 
offered to do it and was paid 
forit. That started Foley, - 
they say. He started my 


bold and strong, slugging and 
shooting—when need came— 


HAVE YOU EVER 
THOUGHT OF THIS? 


father, when he was voung and geen en isn’t work; it’s pure, 
unaduiterated pleasure. 


night had told him, with the 
men he was observing in the 
room to the right. Gunmen 
and sluggers they were, and 
known as such, but they went 
about free, immune from pun- 
ishment, as Rap Cregan also 
had gone. Rap had risen—and 
thev had seen him rise—to the 


to tie up jobs and make the 
big men pay. Great game, 
they called it, hurting few, 
making easy monev for every- 
one e'se all around, but——” 

A square or so to the west, 
an engine back-fired like a 
pistol-shot. Jim Harkwell felt 
Nora Cregan jump. 

“Back-fire, Nora; that’s 
all.” 

“Do you know?” She was 
upon her feet, trembling; and 
he stood gazing down at her 
delicate, wistful face as she 
strained slightly forward, lis- 
tening. “If he’s met Jake 
Summers this night, he’s killed 
him or is killed.” she said; then 
she looked up to the man who, 
a few minutes before, had pro- 
claimed he loved her. “I'm re- 
turning home, Mr. Harkwell; 
vou've no need to go back 
with me.” 

Jim clasped her soft, round 
arm, and the physical touch of 
her, the plaintive appeal of her 
eyes, and her quivering lips, 
which attempted so unrebuk- 
ingly to dismiss him, stirred in 
him wild tremors, which she 
felt. 


“Don't take it hard, Jim,” she begged. 


“You don’t—care, Nora?” 


“So much,” she said, looking down, “I’m shameless 
tell you. I knew all along no one like you could come to me.” 


No publication ever inspired so much enthu- 
siasm, such keen pleasure, such friendly co- 
operation. 


Look at it this way: Cosmopolitan and its 
people have the mighty serious responsibility of 
supplying you millions of Americans with the 
best of reading. It’s a big order, and a wonder- 
ful one. Nothing is ‘“‘good enough.”’ Nothing 
is too good. 


With this responsibility, no human could sit 
down at the job and wait for something to hap- 
pen. Wecan’t. Wego outand make it happen. 
We are fighting for all of the best all of the time. 
We get it. And it’s rare fun. 


Your modern editor is a go-getter. He calls 
the other fellow by his first name and reads the 
box-scores. He’s human. So is the modern 
up-to-date author and artist. The day of the 
long hair and the flowing necktie as accessories 
to literature and art is gone, thank heaven! 


The people who make Cosmopolitan are the 
regular-fellow, on-their-tiptoes sort of folk that 
you are. That's the American spirit that shows, 
we hope, on every page of America’s Greatest 
Magazine. 


“T don't.” 
are you, Faetz?”’ 
So I'll 


Jim jumped up. 


position of a rich man, able to 
buy this home, able to educate 
his daughter to high taste and 
accomplishment. Rap, with 
their help, did this by laying 
tribute upon men doing busi- 
ness in the city. 

But it was impossible to be- 
lieve that such a group as this, 
unaided, could lay Chicago 
tribute; they must have many 
powerful friends who were hid- 
den. Yes; Nora had mentioned 
them—the men who paid them, 
who made them possible—men 
who bribed Foley and then 
Cregan to leave them alone 
while making trouble for 
others. 

Passion again blocked Jim’s 
thoughts. Why was it that 
Nora, the one in all the world 
whom he loved, must come 
from such people? 

A fellow whom Jim knew was 
coming in the door, a slickster 
named Faetz, who was often 
about the Harkwell offices. 
Jim did not know Faetz’s pre- 
cise position, but he was always 


_prominent when disturbances 


threatened. The fellowsaw Jim 
and took off his hat. 


“Hello, Mr. Harkwell!” he said cautiously. 


The fellow gazed down, somewhat puzzled and disturbed. 
“What is it, sir? Does your father want to see Cregan?” 


“T’d not let you if you would. So I took each day with you, 
Mr. Harkwell. for itself. I've had them; naught can take them 
away. Loose me; I'll be needed at home.” 

“I’m going with vou.” 

“You'd best not.” 

“Why?” 

“You're hurting my arm, Jim.” 

“Oh!” He relaxed the tightness of his grasp, but still held to 
her. Within him, violent furies fought—the furies of his bodily 
passions roused this night as never before, only to be repulsed 
and baffled by his rage, not at Nora, but at her father for being 
what he was; at Jake Summers, his enemy; at Terry Mullane and 
his assassins for bringing disillusion crashing upon him. 

When he had supposed Nora’s father only an ordinary man of 


 Faetz, are we—Harkwell & Company—are we in this? What 
are you doing here?” 

For a moment, Faetz, the fixer, did not answer; and, after 
that moment, Jim had no need of his reply, for the position of 
Faetz and the Harkwells had become plain. 

“I'd get out of this, Mr. Harkwell, quick!” Faetz cautioned; 
but Jim, instead, ascended to the upper hall, and when Nora 
appeared at the sound of his step, he took her by the arm and 
led her into the front sitting-room, which was empty just then. 

“Nora,” he said, holding her before him, “my father’s one of 
vour big men that pays your crowd. Yes.’ he went on, when 
she stared at him, but could not reply; “I just saw Faetz. He 
sees that, when the Harkwells want some work done, we don't 
have trouble. People that don’t pay get (Continued on page 99) 
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who had already seated himself at the piano. 
Breatest title you ever heard. 
It's » Long Way Back to Mother’s Knee.’ How’s that?” 


“Say! 


“Mlother’s Knee” 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


RCHIE MOFFAM’S connection with that devastatingly 


popular ballad, ‘‘ Mother’s Knee,” was one to which 
he always looked back later. with a certain pride. 
‘** Mother’s Knee,” it will be remembered, went through 
the world like a pestilence. In the United States alone, three 
million copies were disposed of. For a man who has not accom- 
plished anything outstandingly great in his life, it is something 
to have been, in a sense, responsible for a song like that; and, 
though there were moments when Archie experienced some of 
the emotions of a man who has punched a hole in the dam of 
one of the larger reservoirs, he never really regretted his share in 
the launching of the thing. . 
It seems almost bizarre now to think that there was a time 
when even one person in the world had rot heard ‘“ Mother’s 
Knee,” but it came fresh to Archie one afternoon in his suite at 
the Hotel Cosmopolis, where he was cementing his renewed friend- 
ship with Wilson Hymack, whom he had first met in the neigh- 
borhood of Armentiéres during the war. 
“What are you doing these days?” inquired Wilson Hymack. 
“Me?” said Archie. ‘Well, asa matter of fact, there is what you 
might call a sort or species of lull in my activities at the moment. 
But my jolly old father-in-law is bustling about, running up a new 
hotel a bit further down-town, and the scheme is for me to be man- 
ager when it’s finished. How are you filling in the long hours?” 
“I’m in my uncle’s office—darn it!” said Wilson Hymack. 
“It gives me a pain in the gizzard. I want to be a composer.” 
“A composer, eh?” 
Archie felt that he should have guessed this. The chappie had 
a distinctly artistic look. He wore a bow tie and all that sort of 
thing. His trousers bagged at the knees, and his hair fell about 
his ears in luxuriant disarray. 
“Say! Do vou want to hear the best thing I’ve ever done?” 
“Indubitably,” said Archie politely. “Carry on, old bird!” 
“I wrote the lyric as well as the melody,” said Wilson Hymack, 
“Tt’s got the 
It’s a lallapaloosa! It’s called 


Archie expelled a smoke ring doubtfully. 


Do you want to hear the best thing I've ever done?’ 


“Indubitably,” said Archie politely. ‘‘Carry on, old bird!” 


This is Archie at his funniest. If 
"you are reading about him, you 
are getting the year’s best laughs. 


Illustrated by T. D. 


Skidmore 


“Tsn’t it a little stale?” 

“*Stale?? What do you mean? 
other song boosting mother.” 

“Oh, is it boosting mother?” Archie’s face cleared. “I 
thought it was a hit at the short skirts. Why, of course, that 
makes all the diff. In that case, I see no reason why it should not 
be ripe, fruity, and pretty well all to the mustard. Let’s have it.” 

Wilson Hymack cleared his throat, played a prelude, and he- 
gan to sing in a weak, high voice: 


There’s always room for an- 


“One night, a young man wandered through the glitter of Broadway. 
His money he had squandered. For a meal he couldn’t pay.” 


“Tough luck!” murmured Archie sympathetically. 


“He thought about the village where his boyhood he had spent, 
And yearned for all the simple joys with which he’d been content.” 


“The right spirit!” said Archie, with approval. 
“Don’t interrupt!” 
“Oh, right-o! Carried away and all that!” 


“He looked upon the city so frivolous and gay; 
And, as he heaved a weary sigh, these words he then did say: 
‘It’s along way back to mother’s knee, 
mother’s knee, 
mother’s knee, 
It’s a long way back to mother’s knee, 
Where I used to stand and prattle 
With my Teddy-bear and rattle. 
Oh, those childhood days in Tennessee, 
They sure look good to me! 
It’s a long, long way, but I’m gonna start to-day! 
I’m going back, 
Believe me, oh! 
{'m going back 
(I want to go!) 
I’m going—back—back—on the seven-three 
To the dear old shack where I used to be. 
I’m going back to mother’s knee!’” 


Wilson Hymack’s voice cracked on the final high note, which 


was of an altitude beyond his powers. He turned to Archie. 
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“That’ll give vou an idea of it.” 

“It has, old thing; it has!” 

“Ts it or is it not a ball of fire!” 

“Tt has many of the earmarks of a sound egg.” admitted Archie. 

“Tt wants a woman to sing it. A woman who could reach out 
for that last high note and teach it to take a joke. The whole 
refrain is working up to that. You need Tetrazzini or some one 
who would just pick that note off the roof and hold it till the 
janitor came round to lock up the building for the night.” 

“T must buy a copy for my wife. Where can I get it?” 

Wilson Hymack snorted fiercely. 

“You can’t get it! It isn’t published. Writing music’s the 
darndest job! You write the biggest thing in vears, and you go 
round trying to get some one to sing it, and they say vou’re a gen- 
ius and then shove the song away in a drawer and forget about it.” 

Archie lighted another cigarette. 

“I’m a jolly old child in these matters, old 
lad,” he said, “but why don’t you take it direct 
to a publisher? As a matter of fact, if it would b§ 
be any use to you, I was foregathering 
with a music-publisher only the other day 
—a bird of the name of Blumenthal. Why 
not Iet me tool you round to the office 
to-morrow and play it to him?” 

“No, thanks. Much obliged; but I’m 
not going to play that melody in atiy pub- 
lisher’s office with his hired gang of Tin 
Pan Alley composers listening at the key- 
hole and taking notes. [ll have to wait 
till I can find somebody to 
sing it. Well. I must be going 
along. Glad to have seen you 
again. Sooner or later, I'll 
take you to hear that high 
note sung by some one in a 
way that'll make your spine 
tie itself in knots round the 
back of vour neck.” 

“Tl count the days.” said 
Archie courteously. Pip- 


Hardly had the door closed 
behind the composer when it 
opened again to admit Lucille. 

“Hullo, light of my soul!” 
said Archie, rising and em- 
bracing his wile. ‘Where 
have you been all the after- 
noon?” 

“I’ve been having tea with 
a girl down in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. I couldn’t get away be- 
fore. Who was that who went 
out just as I came along the 
passage?” 

“Chappie of the name of 
Hymack. I met him in France. 
A composer and what-not.” 

“We seem to have been 
moving in artistic circles this 
afternoon. The girl I went to 
see is a singer. At least, she 
wants to sing, but gets no en- 
couragement.” 

“Precisely the same with my bird. He 
wants to get his music sung, but nobody'll 
sing it. But I didn’t know vou knew any 
Greenwich Village warblers, sunshine of 
my home. How did you meet this 
female?” 

Lucille sat down and gazed forlornly 
at him with her big grav eyes. 

‘Archie darling.. when you married me, 
you undertook to share my _ sorrows 
didn’t yor?” 

“Absolutely! It’s all in the book of 
words. For better or for worse, in sick- 
ness and in health. Regular iron-clad 
contract!” 

“Then share said Lucille. “ Bill’s 


“Bill?” When vou say ‘Bill,’ do you mcan Bill? .You 
brother Bill?) My brother-in-law Bill?” 

“Vou say he’s in love? The tender pash and all that?” 

“Even so.” 

“But, I say! Isn’t this rather What T mean to say is, the 
lad’s an absolute scourge! The Great Lover—what? Also ran. 
Brigham Young, and all that sort of thing! Why, it’s only a few 
weeks ago that he was moaning brokenly about that female who 
subsequently hooked onto old Reggie van Tuyl!” 

“She’s a little better than that girl, thank goodness! All the 
same, I don’t think father will approve.” 

“Of what caliber is the latest exhibit?” 

“Middle West overlaid with Washington Square.”’ 

“Once again!”’ requested Archie, puzzled. 

“Well, I mean she comes from the Middle West and 
seems to be trying to be twice as bohemian as the rest of 
the girls down ineGreenwich Village. She wears her hair 
bobbed and goes about in a kimono. It’s so silly, when 
you can see Hicks Corners sticking out of her all the time.” 

“That one also got past me before I could grab it. What 
did vou say she had sticking out of her?” 

“TI meant that anvbocdy could see that she came from 
somewhere out in the wilds. As a matter of fact, Bill tells 
me that she was brought up in Snake Bite, Michigan.” 
“*Snake Bite?’ What rummy names you have in America! 
How is old Bill? Pretty feverish?” 

“He says this time it is the real 
thing.” 

“That’s what thev all say. I wish 
Y had a dollar for every time—for- 
gotten what I was going to say.” 
broke off Archie prudentiy. “So vou 
think,” he went on, after a pave, 
“that William’s latest is going to be 
one more shock for the old dad?” 

“T can’t imagine father approving 
oN of her.” 

“T’ve studied vour merry old pro- 
genitor prettv closely,”’ said Archie, 
“and I can’t imagine him approving 
of anybody.” 

“T can’t understand why it is that 
Bill goes out of his way to pick these 
horrors. And the worst of it is that 
one always feels one’s got to do one’s 
best to see him through.” 

“Absolutely! One doesn’t want 
to throw a spanner into the works 
of Love’s young dream. It behooves 
us to rally round. Have you heard 
this girl sing?” 

“Ves. She sang this afternoon.” 

“What sort of a voice has she 

ot?” 

“Well, it’s—loud.” 

“Could she pick a high note off 
the roof and hold it till the janitor 
came round to lock up the building 
for the night?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

‘“ Answer me this, woman, frankly: 
How is her high note? Pretty lofty?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Then say no more,”’ said Archie. 
“Leave this to me, my dear old better 
four-fifths! I have a scheme.” 


As Archie approached his 
suite on the following after 
noon, he heard, through the 
closed door, the drone of a grufl 
male voice, and, going in, dis 
covered Lucille in the company 
of his brother-in-law. Lucille, 
Archie thought, looked a 
trifle fatigued. Bill, on the 
other hand, was in great shape, 
and Archie had no difficulty in 
gathering that he had been lec 


in love again.” Lucille. Archie thought. looked a trifle fatigued. turing on the subject of his 
Archie blinked. Bill. on the other hand. was in great shape latest enslaver. 
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“Quick! Now’s your chance!"’ said Lucille eagerly. 


“Hullo, Bill. old crumpet!” he said. 

“Hullo, Archie!” 

“I’m so glad you've come,” said Lucille. “Bill is telling me 
all about Spectatia.” 

“Who!” 

“Spectatia. 
Huskisson.” 

“It can’t be!” said Archie incredulously. 

“Why not?” growled Bill. 

“Well, how could it?” said Archie, appealing to him as a reason- 
able man. “I mean to say! Spectatia Huskisson! I gravely 
doubt whether there is such a name.” 

“What's wrong with it?”? demanded the incensed Bill. “Tt’s 
adarned sight better name than Archibald Moffam.” 

“Don't fight, you two children!” intervened Lucille firmly. 
“It’s a good old Middle West name. Besides, Bill calls her 
‘Tootles. 

“Pootles.”’ corrected Bit! austerely. 

“Oh ves, ‘Pootles.’ He calls her ‘ Pootles.’”’ 

“Young blood! Young blood!” sighed Archie. 

‘T wish you wouldn’t talk as if you were my grandfather.” 


The girl, you know. Her name is Spectatia 


‘Father's been called to the telephone. Hurry!” 


“T look on you as a son, laddie, a favorite son.” 

“If L had a father like yvou——” 

“Ah, but you haven't, young feller-me-lad, and that’s the 
trouble. Now, if vou’ll kindly listen to me for a moment - 

“T’ve been listening to you ever since vou came in.” 

“You wouldn’t speak in that harsh tone of voice if you knew all. 
William, I have a scheme!” 

“Well?” 

“Do you know the leader of the orchestra in the restaurant 
down-stairs?”’ 

“T know there 7s a leader of the orchestra. What about him?” 

“A sound fellow. Great pal of mine. I’ve forgotten his 
name-———” 

“Call him ‘Pootles,’” suggested Lucille. 

“Desist!” said Archie, as a wordless growl proceeded from his 
stricken brother-in-law. “Temper your hilarity with a modi- 
cum of reserve. This girlish frivolity is unseemly. Well, I’m 
going to have a chat with this chappie and fix it all up.” 

“Fix what up?” 

“The whole jolly business. I’m going to kill two birds with one 


stone. I’ve a composer chappie popping about in the background, 
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whose one ambish is to have his pet song sung before a discrim- 
inating audience. You havea singer straining at the leash. I’m 
going to arrange with this egg who leads the orchestra that vour 
female shall sing my chappie’s song down-stairs one night during 
dinner. How about it? Is it or is it not a ball 

of fire?” 

“It’s not a bad idea,” 
ening visibly. 

“It’s a capital idea,” said Lucille. “Quite out 
of the question. of course.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Don’t vou know that theone thing father hates 
more than anything else in 
the work! is anything like a 
cabaret? People are always 
coming to him, suggesting 
that it would brighten up 
the dinner-hour if ke had 
singers and things, and he 
crushes them into little hits. 
He -thinks there’s nothing 
that lowers the tone oi 
place more. He'll bite vou 
in three places when vou sug- 
gest it to him.” 

“Ah! But has it escaped 
vour notice, lighting-svstem 
of my soul, that the dear old 
cad is not at present in resi- 
dence? He went olf to fish 
at Lake What’s-its-name 
this morning.” 

“Vou aren't creaming of 
doing this without asking 
him?” 

“That was the general 
idea.” 

* But he'll be furious when 
he finds out.” 

“But will he find out? I 
ask vou, will 

“Of course he will.”’ 

“J don’t see why he should,” said Bill, on 
whose plastic mind the plan had made a 
deep impression. 

“He won’t,” said Archie confidently. 
“This wheeze is for one night only. By the 
time the jolly old. gov’nor returns, bitten to 
the bone by mosquitoes, with one small 
stuffed trout in his suitcase, everything will 
be over and all quiet once more along the 
Potomac. The scheme is this: My chappie 
wants his song heard by a publisher. Your 
girl wants her voice heard by one of the 
blighters who get up concerts and all that 
sort of thing. No doubt you know such a 
bird whom you could invite to the hotel for 
a bit of dinner?” 

*I know Carl Steinberg. As a matter of 
fact, I was thinking of writing him about 
Spectatia.” 

“You're absolutely sure that is her name?” 
said Archie. his voice still tinged with incre- 
dulity. “Oh, well, I suppose she told you so herself, and no 
doubt she knows best. That will be topping! Rope in your 
pal, and hold him down at the table till the finish. Lucille, the 
beautiful vision on the sky-line yonder, and I will be at another 
table entertaining Maxie Blumenthal.” 

“Who on earth is Maxie Blumenthal?” asked Lucille. 

“One of my bovhood chums. A music-publisher. Ill get him 
to come along. and then we'll all be set. At the conclusion of the 
performance. Miss”—Archie winced—* Miss Spectatia Huskis- 
son will be signed up for a forty weeks’ tour, and jovial old 
Blumenthal will be making all arrangements for publishing the 
song. How about it?” 

“Tt’s a winner,” said Bill. 

“Of course,”’ said Archie, “I’m not urging you. I merely make 
the suggestion. by 


admitted Bill, bright- 


If vou know a better ‘ole, go to it! 
“It’s absurd,” said Lucille. 
“My dear old partner of joys and sorrows,” 
wounded, **we court criticism, but this is mere abuse. 
seems to be the difficulty?” 


said Archie, 
What 


s Knee” 


“The leader of the orchestra would be afraid to do it.” 

“Ten dollars—supplied by William here—push it over, Bill, 
old man—will remove his tremors.” 

“And father’s certain to find out.” 


Miss Huskisson began 
the second verse. And 
Mr. Brewster, seeming to 
recover from some kind of trance, 
leaped to his feet. ‘‘Sit down,” said 
Mr. Connolly, in a broken voice. 


“Sit down. Dan” 


“Am I afraid of father?” cried Archie manfully. ‘Well, yes 
I am!” he added. after a moment’s reflection. “But I don’t se 
how he can possily get to know.” 

“Of course he can’t,” said Bill decidedly. 


The main dining-room of the Hotel Cosmopolis is a decorous 
place. The lighting is artistically dim, and the genuine old 
tapestries on the walls seem, with their medieval calm, to di 
courage any essay in the riotous. Soft-footed waiters shimmer 
and fro over thick, expensive carpets te the music of an orchestt 
which abstains wholly from the noisy modernity of jazz. 4° 
Archie, who, during the past few days, had been privileged to heat 
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Miss Huskisson rehearsing, the place had a sort of brooding quiet, 
like the ocean just before the arrival of a cyclone. As Lucille had 
said, Miss Huskisson’s voice was loud. It was a powerful organ, 
and there was no doubt that it would take the cloistered stillness 
of the Cosmopolis dining -room and stand it on one ear. Almost 
unconsciously, Archie found himself bracing his muscles and 
holding his breath as he had done in France at the approach of the 
zero-hour when awaiting the first roar of a barrage. He listened 
mechanically to the conversation of Mr. Blumenthal. 

The music-publisher was talking with some vehemence on the 
subiect of Labor. A recent printers’ strike had bitten deeply 
into Mr. Blumenthal’s soul. The working man, he considered, 
was rapidly landing God’s country 1n the soup, and he had twice 
upset his glass with the vehemence of his gesticulation. He was 
an energetic, ambidextrous talker. 

“The more you give em, the more they want!” he complained. 
“There’s no pleasing ’em! It isn’t only in my business. There’s 
your father, Mrs. Moffam!”’ 

“Good God! Where?” said Archie, starting. 

“T say, take your father’s case. He’s doing all he knows to 
get this new hotel of his finished, and what happens? A man 
gets fired for loafing on his job, and Connolly calls a strike. And 


the building-opera- 
tions are held up 
till the thing’s 
settled! It isn’t 
right!” 

“It’s a great shame,” 
agreed Lucille. 

“That man Connolly’s a 

tough guy. You'd think, 
being a personal friend of your 
father, he would ——” 

“T didn’t know they were friends. ” 

‘Been friends for years. But a lot of difference that makes. 
Out come the men just the same. It isn’t right! I was saying it 
wasn’t right!” repeated Mr. Blumenthal to Archie, for he was a 
man who liked the attention of every member of his audience. 

Archie did not reply. He was staring glassily across the room 
at two men who had just come in. One was a large, stout, square- 
faced man of commanding personality. The other was Mr. Daniel 
Brewster. Mr. Blumenthal followed his gaze. 

‘Why, there is Connolly coming in now!” 

‘Father!”. gasped Lucille. 
Her eyes met Archie’s. Archie took a hasty drink of ice-water. 
“This,” he murmured, “has torn it!” 


“Archie, you must do something!” 

“Tknow! But what?’ 

‘‘What’s the trouble?” inquired Mr. Blumenthal, mystified. 

““Go over to their table and talk to them,” said Lucille. 

“Me!” Archie quivered. “No, I say, old thing—really!” 

“Get them away!” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T know!” cried Lucille, inspired. ‘Father promised that you 
should be manager of the new hotel when it was built. Well then, 
this strike affects you just as much as anybody else. You have 
a perfect right to talk it over with them. Go and ask them to 
have dinner up in our suite where you can discuss it quietly. 
Say that up there they won’t be disturbed by the—the music.” 

At this moment, 
while Archie wavered, 
RY, hesitating like a diver 
on the edge of a 
spring-board who is 
trying to summon up 
the necessary nerve to 
project himself into 
‘the deep, a_bell-boy 
approached the table 
where the Messrs. 
Brewster and Connol- 
ly had seated them- 
selves. He murmured 
something in Mr. 
Brewster’s ear, and 
the proprietor of the 
Cosmopolis rose and 
followed him out of 
the room. 

“Quick! Now’s 
your chance!” said 
Lucille eagerly. 
‘‘Father’s been called 
to the_ telephone. 
Hurry!” 

Archie took another 
drink of ice-water to 
steady his shaking nerve-centers, 
pulled down his waistcoat, straight- 
ened his tie, and then, with some- 
thing of the air of a Roman gladia- 
tor entering the arena, tottered 
across the room. Lucille turned 
to entertain the perplexed music- 
publisher. 

The nearer Archie got to Mr. Aloysius Connolly 
the less did he like the looks of him. Even at 
a distance, the labor-leader had had a formidable 
aspect. Seen close to, he looked even more un- 
inviting. 

‘Hullo-ullo-ullo!” said Archie. 
“Who the devil,” inquired Mr. Connolly, “are you?” 

name’s Archibald Mofiam.” 

“That’s not my fault.” 

“T’m jolly old Brewster’s son-in-law.” 

“Glad to meet you.” 

“Glad to meet you,” said Archie handsomely. 

“Well, good-by,” said Mr. Connolly. 

“Run along and sell your papers. Your father-in-law and I 
have private business to discuss.” 

“Oh, but I’m in on this binge, you know. I’m going to be 
the manager Of the new hotel.” 

“Vou?” 

“ Absolutely!” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Connolly non-committally. 

Archie bent forward winsomely. 

“T say, you know! It won’t do, you know! Absolutely 
no! Nota bit like it! No; no, far from it! Well, how about 
it?” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

“Call it off, old thing!” 

“Call what off?” 

“This festive old strike.” 

“Not on your— Hello, Dan! Back again?” 

Mr. Brewster, looming over the table like a thunder-cloud, 
regarded Archie with more than his customary hostility. Life 
was no pleasant thiig for the proprietor of the Cosmopolis 
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just now. Once a man starts building hotels, the thing becomes 
like dram-drinking. Any hitch, any sudden cutting-off of the 
daily dose has the worst effects; and the strike which was holding 
up the construction of his latest effort had plunged Mr. Brewster 
into a restless gloom. In addition to having this strike on his 
hands, he had had to abandon his annual fishing-trip just when he 
had begun to enjoy it, and, as if all this were not enough, here was 
his son-in-law sitting at his table. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“T was just going to suggest to Mr. Connolly that we should 
all go up to my suite and talk this business over quietly.” 

“He says he’s the manager of your new hotel,” said Mr. Con- 
nolly. “Is that right?” 

“T suppose so,” said Mr. Brewster gloomily. 

“Then I’m doing you a kindness,” said Mr. Connolly, “in not 
letting it be built.” 

Archie dabbed at his forehead with his handkerchief. The 
moments were flying, and it began to seem impossible to shift 
these two men. 

Suddenly, from the orchestra at the other end of the room, 
there came a familiar sound, the prelude of ‘Mother’s Knee.’” 

“‘So you've started a cabaret, Dan?” said Mr. Connolly, in a 
satisfied voice. 

“¢*Cabaret!’” Mr. Brewster jumped. 

He stared unbelievingly at the white-robed figure which had 
just mounted the orchestra dais, and then concentrated his gaze 
on Archie. 

“Ts this one of your fool tricks?” 

Even in this tense moment, Archie found time, almost uncon- 
sciously, to admire his father-in-law’s penetration and intuition. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, it was like this——”’ 

“Say, cut it out!” said Mr. Connolly. “I want to listen.” 

Archie was only too ready to oblige him. Conversation at the 
moment was the last thing he himself desired. He managed, 
with a strong effort, to disengage himself from Mr. Brewster’s 
eye, and turned to the orchestra dais, where Miss Spectatia Hus- 
kisson was now beginning the first verse of Wilson Hymack’s 
masterpiece. 

Miss Huskisson, like so many of the female denizens of the 
Middle West, was tall and blond, and constructed on substan- 
tial lines. She was a girl whose appearance suggested the old 
homestead and fried pancakes and pop coming home to dinner 
after the morning’s plowing. Even her bobbed hair did not 
altogether destroy this impression. She attacked the verse of 
the song with something of the vigor and breadth of treatment 
with which, in other days, she had reasoned with refractory 
mules. Whether you wanted to or not, you heard every word. 

In the momentary lull between verse and refrain, Archie could 
hear the deep breathing of Mr. Brewster. Involuntarily, he 
turned to gaze at him once more, and, as he did so, he caught 
sight of Mr. Connolly and paused in astonishment. 

Mr. Connolly was an altered man. His whole personality had 
undergone a subtle change. His face still looked as though 
hewn from the living rock, but into his eyes had crept an expres- 
sion which, in another man, might almost have been called sen- 
timental. Incredible as it seemed to Archie, Mr. Connolly’s eyes 
were dreamy. There was even in them a suggestion of unshed 
tears. And when, with a vast culmination of sound, Miss Huskis- 
son reached the high note at the end of the refrain and, after hold- 
ing it as some storming party, spent but victorious, holds the sum- 
mit of a hard-won redoubt, broke off suddenly, in the stillness 
which followed there proceeded from Mr. Connolly a deep sigh. 

Miss Huskisson began the second verse. And Mr. Brewster, 
seeming to recover from some kind of trance, leaped to his feet. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Connolly, in a broken voice. “Sit 
down, Dan.” 


“He went back to his mother on the train that very day. 
He knew there was no other who could make him bright and gay. 
He 4 her on the forehead and he whispered, ‘I’ve come 
ome. 
He told her he was never going any more to roam. 
And onward through the happy years, till he grew old and gray, 
He never once regretted those brave words he once did say: 
‘It’s a long way back to mother’s knee——’” 


The last high note screeched across the room like a shell, and 
the applause that followed was like a shell’s bursting. One could 
hardly have recognized the refined interior of the Cosmopolis 
dining-room. Fair women were waving napkins; brave men were 
hammering on the tables with the butt-end of knives, for all the 
world as if they imagined themselves to be in one of those dis- 
tressing midnight-revue places. Miss Huskisson bowed, retired, 


returned, bowed, and retired again, the tears streaming down her 
ample face. Over ina corner, Archie could see his brother-in-law 
applauding strenuously. 

“Thirty years ago last October,” said Mr. Connolly, in a shak- 
ing voice, ““I——”’ 

Mr. Brewster interrupted him violently. 

“T’ll fire that orchestra leader!”” He turned on Archie. ‘‘ What 
the devil do you mean by it, you—you——” 

“Thirty years ago,” said Mr. Connolly, wiping away a tear, 
“T left me dear old home in the Old Country——”’ 

“My hotel a bear-garden!” 

“rightfully sorry and all that, old companion——”’ 

“Thirty years ago last October! Me old mother, she came to 
the station to see me off.” 

Mr. Brewster, who was not deeply interested in Mr. Con- 
nolly’s old mother, continued to splutter inarticulately, like a 
firework trying to go off. 

“**Ve’ll always be a good boy, Aloysius?’ she said to me,”’ said 
Mr. Connolly, proceeding with his autobiography. “And I said, 
‘Yes, mother; I will!’’”? Mr. Connolly sighed. “’Twas a liar I 
was!” he observed remorsefully. ‘‘Many’s the dirty trick I’ve 
played since then. It’s a long way back to mother’s knee! ’Tis 
a true word!” He turned impulsively to Mr. Brewster. ‘Dan, 
there’s a deal of trouble in this world without me going out of 
me way to make more. The strike is over. I’ll send the men 
back to-morrow. There’s me hand on it!” 

Mr. Brewster, who had just managed to coordinate his views 
on the situation and was about to express them with the gener-— 
ous strength which was ever his custom when dealing with his 
son-in-law, checked himself abruptly. He stared at his old friend 
and business enemy, wondering if he could have heard aright. 

“You'll what?” 

“T’ll send the men back to-morrow. That song was sent to 
guide me, Dan! It was meant! Thirty years ago last October, 
me dear old mother——” 

Mr. Brewster bent forward attentively. His views on Mr. 
Connolly’s dear old mother had changed. He wanted to hear 
all about her. 

“°’Twas that last note that girl sang brought it all back to me 
as if ’twas yesterday ——” 

Archie stole softly from the table. He felt that his presence, 
if it had ever been required, was required no longer. Looking 
back, he could see his father-in-law patting Mr. Connollv affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. 

Archie and Lucille lingered over their coffee. Mr. Blumenthal 
was out in the telephone-booth, settling the business end with 
Wilson Hymack. The music-publisher had been unstinted in his 
praise of ‘‘ Mother’s Knee.” It was sure-fire, he said. The words, 
stated Mr. Blumenthal, were gooey enough to hurt, and the tune 
reminded him of every other song-hit he had ever heard. There 
was, in Mr. Blumenthal’s opinion, nothing to stop the thing sell- 
ing a million copies. 

Archie smoked contentedly. 

“Not a bad evening’s work, old thing,” he said. “Talk about 
birds with one stone!” He looked at Lucille reproachfully. ‘‘ You 
don’t seem bubbling over with joy.”’’ 

“Oh, I am, precious!” Lucille sighed. 
about Bill.” 

“What about Bill?” 

“Well, it’s rather awful to think of him tied for life to that— 
that steam-siren.” 

“Oh, we mustn’t look on the jolly old dark side. Perhaps— 
Hullo, Bill, old top! We were just talking about vou.” 

“Were you?” said Bill Brewster, in a dispirited voice. 

“T take it that you want congratulations, what?” 

“T want sympathy!” 

ace Sympathy? 999 


“T was only thinking 


“Sympathy! And lots of it! She’s gone!” 
“Gone? Who?” 
“Spectatia!” 


“How do you mean gone?” 

Bill glowered at the table-cloth. 

“Gone home. I’ve just seen her off in a cab. She’s gone back 
to Washington Square to pack. She’s catching the ten-o’-clock 
train back to Snake Bite. It was that damned song!” muttered 
Bill, in a stricken voice. ‘She says she never realized before she 
sang it to-night how hollow New York was. She says she’s going 
to give up her career and go back to her mother. What the deuce 
are you twiddling your fingers for?” he broke off irritably. 

“Sorry, old man. I was just counting.” 

““Counting?’ Counting what?” 


“Birds, old thing. Only birds,’ said Archie. 
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“Happy New Year—how I'll greet it! 
Here is my pledge. Can you beat it? 
Such resoluting 
Is easy as shooting 
Campbell’s—You Pll eat it!" 


A happy 


The trouble with most New Year's resolutions 
is they're too negative, too much “I will not” about 
them. You give up something you like. There’s 
no joy in it. But here’s a resolution that says “I 
will!” And you can be happy over it. 

“I will eat good soup at least once every day!” 

Not a very big sounding resolution but it is big 
in results if you keep it. For good soup eaten daily 
supplies a distinct need of the human digestive 
system in a- way that no. other food can exactly 
duplicate. 

Make this resolution today. Stick to it through 
the year. It means better digestion, sounder health, 
more of the real joy of living. 


21 kinds 


iso 


GAMPBELL GoMPA 
DEN,N.J.,U- S.A. 
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Hear Rachmaninoff on the 


New Edison 


pre illustration is reproduced 
from an actual photograph of 
Rachmaninoff playing the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt) 
while the New Edison RE-CREATED 


Once more the New Edison’s per- 
fect Realism was proved by the 
acid test of direct comparison. 


We are very glad to announce that 


Rachmaninoff has also made re- 
cordings for one of the standard 
talking machines. We invite com- 
parison. Hear Rachmaninoff at 


his previous rendition of the same 
composition. 


The absolute fidelity of the RE- 
CREATION to the artist’s original the store of any Edison dealer. 
performance amazed and aston- 


ished the listeners. Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


EDISON RACHMANINOFF RE-CREATIONS 
Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian No. 82170 Second Hungarian No. 82187 Prelude InC Sharp 
Rhapsodie hapsodie Minor, Op. 3 
(Liszt ) Part 1 Liszt) Part 3 (Rachmaninoff) 
No. 82169 Second Hungarian — Mr 
psodie No. 82170 Pastorale No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 
( Liszt ) Part 2 (Scarlatti-Tausig ) (Rachmaninoff) 


From an actual photograph taken in Mr. 
Rachmaninof’’s home, in New York City 
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Tue spirit of the early 
master craftsmen is 
felt in Karpen furni- 
ture. For we today 
gratefully acknowledge 
our debt to the cabi- 
net makers and wood 


carvers of other times. 


But modern Karpen 
ingenuity has moulded 
their early designs into 
household treasures of 
hitherto undreamed 
of beauty, utility and 
durability—and mod- 
ern Karpen methods 
have placed them 
within the reach of all. 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


KARPEN 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern furniture 
—the Karpen Name Plate 


Send for booklet to S. Karpen & Bros. 
Chicago’or New York 


Her Place 
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in the Sun 


(Continued from page 57) 


in a world none too kind to mother’s chil- 
dren, would have recognized the slight 
touch of conscious patronage as an excel- 
lent sign that the young man felt himself 
quite capable of taking proper care of a 
young wife. As indeed it was. And as he 
was indeed capable, Catharine felt herself 
almost self-convicted of pure selfishness 
when she ought to have been knowing only 
pure gratitude for Flo’s excellent fortune. 

But it was the next day, toward mid- 
afternoon, that Catharine Jorwin looked 
up from her belated sandwich and cup of 
coffee in a dairy lunch-room where she oc- 
casionally ate and met the coolly proffered 
recognition of a thin, rather sallow woman, 
like herself in the late thirties, who was 
as dowdy as herself, and whose gray eyes 
were as habitually careful-lidded. 

Catharine’s own eyes coolly proffered 
return recognition. But she was obviously 
surprised when the woman rose and 
crossed to seat herself at the same small 
table, beckoning a waitress to follow with 
her order. 

Like Homer, Anne Hoxey once had been 
claimed by seven cities. They would have 
done her handcuff-homage, however, not 
the laurel stuff. Her aliases were like the 
leaves of the forest in that they had never 
been listed. 

Between her and Catharine Jorwin there 
lay—not friendship, for once the latter, 
over a jewelry table, had snapped the steel 
cuffs on the former’s thin white wrists, 
and once, at the imported-fan counter, 
Catharine had cruelly twisted Anne’s 
furtive right arm from around some booty 
and almost out of socket. But it was not 
enmity either, for Anne, that first time, 
had admitted with a grin, “Your hand’s 
quicker than my eye, old girl,” and the 
second time had lightly promised a return 
and successful visit, which she made two 
years later, uncaught by Catharine, and 
got a better haul of expensive frail old- 
ivory sticks than the previous frustrated 
one. And afterward she had ’phoned 
Catharine a daring, flippant “So long,” 
which Catharine returned good humoredly, 
“Till we meet again.” 

Once or twice since, their glance had 
crossed fleetingly on State Street or one 
of its crowded crossways. 

“But I might have to explain being seen 
at the same dairy-lunch table with you,” 
objected Catharine. “Why this desire for 
my company?” 

“Well, it’s a desire,” coolly retorted 
Anne. She added, grumbling, “You don’t 
eat at this place noons as often as you're 
reported to.” 

“What of it? But why should you want 
to see me?”’ 

Anne smiled. - 

“Business, old girl. Nothing merely 
social, I assure you.” 

It was hinted that, far back in Anne 
Hoxey’s life, lay family and the accom- 
plishments given by a select girls’ school. 
Her voice still held the music of cultured 
tones. 

Catharine Jorwin stared steadily at her, 
unnoting of tone. Anne stared back, 
smiling slightly. And the two pairs of 
shrewd, sharp gray eyes, meeting, gave and 
took instant sentience. 

“Oh, I know what this means,” con- 


temptuously yielded Catharine. “But I 
haven’t any reputation for being approach- 
able, have I?” She began to finish her 
sandwich with expedition. 

“No,” said Anne instantly. ‘You're 
reputed to give an honest day’s work to 
the people that hire you.” 

“Well then? ’’—still contemptuous. 

Anne Hoxey smiled again, faintly and 
a bit cynically. 

“T glimpsed you in a street-car one night. 
You were clinging toa strap. Your expres- 
sion—somehow, I got the impression that 
you and I, oldish, tired, snubbed, some- 
how, by some of the powers that be, might 
have common understanding—on some- 
thing.” 

“Afraid not,” said Catharine briefly. 

“You couldn’t use five thousand good 
dollars? ”’—matter-of-factly. “How about 
it, C. Jorwin?” 

“Not some.” 

“Sure?” 

“ Very.” 

“Your part would be so simple. Merely 
one day, when your eyes wandered only 
unseeingly through the furs.” Anne’s voice 
was coaxing and friendly. 

“Simple enough’”’—ironically. ‘But my 
eyes have the habit of seeing.” 

“Break that habit—for once?” 

“Couldn’t possibly.” Catharine rose, 
having finished her sandwich. 

But the other woman caught at her arm. 
And since she did not care to attract atten- 
tion by a struggle, Catharine sank back 
in her chair. 

“Let me tell you,” pleaded Anne. “I 
only want to make one last good haul— 
I’m sick of this life. But I’m down to 
nothing—my two best friends, too. We're 
planning to pull out—if we can get hold of 
a fair stake apiece. Settle down on land 
out West. We’re—some of us—losing our 
nerve, I guess. Or we’re getting old and 
tired. And 

“This doesn’t interest me impatient- 
a - ‘ake your hand off my arm, or 

“You can’t tell me you’re not in some 
kind of troyble,” urged Anne, in fast, 
impetuous whisper. “I saw a heart-sick 
look in your eyes that night. I’ve seen 
it in my own eyes, when the future shows 
up pretty gray and hopeless——” 

“Never mind.” Catharine, in anger, 
rose and tried to pull away. 

“Wait—please wait—just another mo- 
ment. I'll wager, C. Jorwin, you’ve got to 
the same place in life that some others of us 
have—when we feel that we’ve no place in 
the sun. Don’t deny it to me. I’ve seen 
too much and know too much not to 
read——”’ 

“Read all you like,” irritably said 
Catharine. “But don’t use me for your 
book. And if you don’t let me go—” 

“All I and these two friends want is a 
small place in the sun—for our remaining 
years,” pleaded Anne, not loosing her hold. 
“Just one haul! Help us—and help your- 
self at the same time——” 

“TI tell you——” 

“Oh, no; you can’t tell me! And, re- 
member, earth has few sorrows that cash 
cannot heal. You can use five thousand 
dollars. I’m sure of that. And you rut 
no risk——” 
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When comfort is complete and cost of 
operation at the minimum there is little 
more to be desired in a closed car 


The Sedan adds to those qualities real 
beauty of design and excellent good taste 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Growing 
Children 
Thrive on 
Bakers Cocoa 
Healthy children 
do everything 


strenuously; they 
play hard, and 


study hard, and 
they need nour- 
ishment and a lot 
of it, and not one 
of the popular 
beverages meets 
their require- 
ments so well as 
good and well- 
made cocoa. 


PURE AND 
DELICIOUS 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Walter Baker(i Co. Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1760 - DORCHESTER,MASS. 


“Don’t I? Put it I won’t.” 

“Wait! Wait! There’s a chinchilla 
dolman—eighteen thousand dollars was 
the wholesale price. There’s three sable 
and Alaskan-seal capes—twenty thousand 
apiece. There’s two Russian-mink coats— 
thirty thousand—that’s all we want. And 
they’re sold as soon as we get ’em.” 

“They are?” with sarcastic interest. 

“They are’’—relaxing from fervor to a 
cool grin. “Oh, once diamonds were loot 
supreme. But now, since women the world 
over have gone fur-mad, and, whereas a 
diamond is often handicapped by the 
record of its carats—” She chuckled. 
“But it’s a wise muskrat that can identify 
its own Hudson-seal skin. The fence 
business in Chicago and elsewhere has 
never known better days, C. Jorwin.” 

“T’m aware of that,” said Catharine 
disagreeably. ‘‘But——” 

“You'll be handed your five thousand 
dollars before we take the stuff. I don’t 
ask you to trust us—but I'll trust you if 
you'll say——” 

“But I’m not going to say it’—with 
cold finality. And Catharine pulled away 
at last. 

“But you will—won’t you?”—plead- 
ingly. “I’m going to ’phone you the 
day——” 

“Don’t bother to phone me.” 

“But I will!’’ Anne was following her 
closely to the street. “Think, C. Jorwin! 
Five thousand dollars! I’ll bet—oh, I do— 
there’s several things you could do with 
that amount—that you’d like to do. Sup- 
pose you get tired some day of working for 
other people-—this sum would mean inde- 
pendence. Or a home, with a warranty 
deed. Suppose 

Catharine was out on the street, walking 
rapidly from ear-shot. However, Anne 
Hoxey gazed after her not unhopefully. 

Afterward, Catharine Jorwin reluctantly 
admitted to herself that a seed does not 
sprout in barren soil. 

She did not admit this sprouting for 
quite a while. She only admitted that 
Anne Hoxey had given her two points on 
which to hang her own heaviness of mind 
and heart. She could not help thinking 
what she could do with five thousand 
dollars—in a lump. Before, she had not 
crystallized her vague desire for some 
usable money into a plain amount. But 
now she realized that five thousand was 
about the amount that would be a lever 
of action. As Anne had said, she would 
be independent. She could buy some 
land and a house somewhere, or a blouse 
shop—or something. 

But, of course, she didn’t have the five 
thousand. And she had no intention of 
falling in with Anne’s proposition. She 
thought of her simply as Anne; the meeting 
had created a feeling of acquaintanceship, 
set the other apart from the great horde of 
her kind. She reflected, once or twice, not 
unreluctantly, that, had they met under 
other circumstances, they might have 
been pretty good friends. There was some- 
thing attractive about Anne Hoxey’s 
flippant frankness and straight points of 
view. 

And the odd phrase she had used—‘‘a 
place in the sun.” Catharine could use 
that herself. She received it with forlorn 
gratefulness. A place in the sun! Why, 
that was all she asked! And not a large 
place. Just some little, narrow spot— 


’ 


Flo’s would-be kindness directed her 
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toward the shadows. Comfortable, warm 
tidy shadows—but shadows. 

A touch of kinship for Anne Hoxey, who 
had shadows threatening, too, came to 
Catharine Jorwin. Sallow, cynical, mid- 
dle-aged like herself, Anne wasn’t such 
a bad sort. And Catharine would snap 
handcuffs on her again, if necessary. But 


- she would not especially enjoy doing it. 


- Once, Catharine wondered thoughtfully 
how Abe Livvy would have treated such a 
proposition. Hemust have had such made 
to him. No store detective escaped those 
propositions— always. More than one 
similar one had been made to her in 
years past. She did not dislike Livvy. 
But she wondered if innate honesty or a 
large bump of caution ruled him. 

In a case like this, no one need be 
deterred by caution. There would be no 
risk. Merely to overlook what hap- 
pened— easy, simple. But, at this point 
in her reflections, Catharine Jorwin flushed 
a little. It had abruptly been borne in 
upon her that she was actually visualizing 
herself on a certain day as one who over- 
looked— did not see—— 

But, of course, nothing was further from 
her thoughts than really to do what had 
been asked of her. She was simply think- 
ing idly about the ease with which it could 
be done—without risk. She doubted very 
much if a man like Livvy, or some of 
the others, would not be greatly tempted. 
Say that Livvy needed five thousand dol- 
lars—or would greatly like to have five 
thousand dollars— — 

The amount hung at her thoughts. 

It seemed to represent a very fair meed 
of achievement. It seemed such a good 
bulwark against—oh, against so many of 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

A mind divided against itself is not an 
effective mind. There came a day when, 
at reporting-time, she had only an imma- 
ture schoolgirl in the hair-ribbons, a news- 
boy at the butter-scotch counter, and an 
old dope-ridden harridan at the millinery 
trimmings— poor pickings for her time. 

“Quite poor,” said Boffton unkindly. 
“‘Let’s hope to-morrow is different.” 

He turned to Livvy and the others. 
Catharine felt a small stab of self-martyr- 
dom. After all, she had had countless ex- 
ceptional days. Against her will, she re- 
flected that the years had never created 
much liking for Boffton as a superior. 
No one—Livvy, for instance—need feel 
any great remorse for deceiving that 
result-demanding man. 

The next day, Catharine Jorwin quite 
deliberately allowed a little youthful 
blondined person to escape justice. The 
girl did not take the plated bracelet she 
had her eyes, and almost hand, on. Cath- 
arine’s warning eyes withheld her. But 
there was no movement of an oldish, sure 
hand toward her. 

“‘T suppose Anne Hoxey started that 
way,” mused Catharine. Almost im- 
perceptibly, there had come over her 4 
sense of alignment with the small blondined 
person and Anne Hoxey and their blun- 
dering kind. She recalled, too, that Bofl- 
ton was reported—this was years back— 
to have taken another man’s job by 
some trickery—— 

She began to wonder, curiously, what 
Boffton would do if, hard pressed for 
money, seeing a gray, unhappy future 
ahead without that money, he should have 
some offered to him, for no exertion of 
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: pictures tell the simple every day story 
of the children—each one a fascinating chapter for the 
Kodak Album. | 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


Unusual opportunities everywhere await expert 
accountants. Haphazard business methodsmust give 
way toefficiency. That means a greater demand than 
ever before for the mantrained in modern accounting. 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert 
business analyst. They need the man who can show 
them where they stand — who can map the whole 
situation in figures— who can suggest ways to 
eliminate waste of time and money and tell how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions and 
why—who can tell what the real income of the 
business is and how to put economical policies into 
operation. The man who can do all this and who 
can put efficient organization into the office or 
factory is the man wan now. He is the man 
for whom important executive positions are open. 


Get from the 


e Experts 
wile B. Castenholz, A. C. P. A., former 


Comptroller and Instructor, Pd of Illinois; 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, and of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
Organization, and the principles of Accounting, 
Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific Manage- 
ment all made Gone and you will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 


Train by Mail 

Hold your nt position while preparing: ed a 
higher one. Only. ly your spare time is needed. Thou- 
sands of men have won quick ees and 
increased salaries this way. Begin your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gives you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ness problem whenever Be want it. The cost 
LaSalle omary is small and can be paid for on 

ail the cou n and we will send you fu ice 

Write cur valuabi €, book book, en Years 
Promotion ™ ** and our book, taining 
evidence from men who have advanced to high p re 
thro this course of expert training. 


The Largest Business Training 


Institution 
Dept. 155-HR 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten , Years’ Promotion in 
One” all without o 


tion to me. 
Higher Ac- { Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy 4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 


countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalleis the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If interested inany of these courses, 
check here: 
D Busi 
DO Business Letter Writing 
D Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
O Commercial Law 


0 Banking and Finance 
O Commercial Spanish 
O Public Speaking 

0 Business English 

O Modern Foremanship nations 

OD Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic 

D Personnel and E ment M 
OD Industrial M Effici 


Name. 
Present Position 
Address 


his—on the contrary, for an all too easy 
lack of exertion. Along State Street, it 
was said that the managers of this particu- 
lar department store were not squeamish 
about their methods when a competitor 
was to be harried —— 

But, at this point, Catharine Jorwin 
knew a small sensation of genuine horror. 
Was she planning—yielding? 

She assured herself hurriedly that she 
was not. Certainly not! Down in her 
heart she had not the slightest intention 
of doing as Anne Hoxey wanted her to. 
Never—never! She stood farther back on 
the mezzanine floor, that her perturbed 
face might not draw attention. 

And she tried to speak quite naturally 
when Peter Corency, passing with a royal- 
blue brocade bolt for his windows, mur- 
mured, 

‘Loafing on your job again?” 

“Tt looks that way ’’—focusing her eyes, 
with would-be alertness. on an umbrella- 
stand below, where a silver-bearded gen- 
tleman, ostentatiously respectable of bear- 
ing, was standing too close to a platinum 
handle. 

But Peter Corency had paused, calmly 
ignoring the rule against gossiping with 
store detectives. 

“T hear your daughter is going to be 
married.” 

“Ves, she is.” Catherine spoke ab- 
sently. The silver-bearded person—— 

“Make much difference in your life?” 

At this, she brought her focused glance 
back from the silver-bearded person with a 
start and gave it curiously to Peter Cor- 
ency. Once—— 

““Why—yes—in a way.” 

“Any more likely to marry me now 
than you were nine years ago?” he asked 
casually. 

A passing messenger put an envelop in 
Catharine Jorwin’s right hand. But 
though she accepted it mechanically, she 
did not glance at it or at the messenger 
going hastily on. She had started again, 
almost tremulously, at Peter Corency’s 
casually put question. 

“Why—why, Peter—do you mean you 
haven’t forgotten that——” 

“T haven’t proposed to so many women 
in my life,’ he grinned, “that I forget. 
You said then you wouldn’t quit your 
work for any man, but lately I’ve been 
wondering. if work hadn’t palled. You’ve 
lost pep. And so——” 

The fingers of the woman to whom he 
spoke tightened on the envelop which she 
was unconsciously holding, bent it double. 


“T thought you’d forgotten all about” 


it,” she said slowly. 

“Had you forgotten?” he asked quickly. 

“N-no.” 

“T was often minded to try again”— 
rather sheepishly. ‘‘But your envelop 
every once in a while held a bonus which 
mine didn’t.” 

“T needed .the bonuses—for Flo— 


“But if it hadn’t been a question of 
bonuses?” 
“I’m pretty old now, 


” 


she countered 


wistfully. 

“So’m I,” he retorted. “But since 
you couldn’t make > your mind any 
younger——” 

“But—but——” 


“‘Our taste in vaudeville used to be the 
same,” he urged. ‘‘It’srather lonesome 
And there’s so 


seeing movies by yourself. 
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many movies. And at some of ’em you 
can forget your nationality, let alone your 
age——” 

A silver-bearded person outside on 
State Street was congratulating himself on 
his luck. Behind him, Catharine Jorwin’'s 
gray eyes had followed, in absorption, not 
a forty-dollar platinum-handled umbrella 
but a shirt-sleeved window-trimmer hurry- 
ing down to his window. And her glance, 
a curiously young and bright glance, was 
still derelict to duty when, ten minutes 
later, Flo Jorwin, who happened to be 
down-town—breezed up to her mother. 


Ten minutes later: 

“Well, if you’re really going to be mar- 
ried, mother—and I’m really glad if you 
think you'll be happier than with me and 
Marvin, though goodness knows I can’t 
help thinking it queer that you think you 
will be—” It was at this point that Flo's 
cool, critical voice veered from rising in- 
flection to level. “If that’s your pay- 
envelop in your hand—though this isn’t 
Thursday—you’re almost losing a bill or 
two—— 

““What—’’ Catharine Jorwin glanced 
down, and was startled at the envelop in 
her unnoting hand. Its flap was open— 
her fingers playing with-it had allowed the 
enclosure almost to tumble out. 

And at that enclosure, a sickening 
premonition came to her. A heavy terror 
laid hold of her heart—her mind—a terror 
that tightened. Her fingers, half lax in 
their first hold of the bills, began to clutch 
stiffly, began to burn, to feel blistered. 
She saw the ominons ciphers at the corners 
of the outer bill, knew, rather than counted, 
that there were five bills, five one thousand 
dollar bills! 

She crushed them out of Flo’s mildly 
interested sight and turned swiftly, furi- 
ously. The fur section! It might be—— 

She fairly ran. Flo followed, impatient. 
but not having finished all she wished 
to say to her parent. 

The second floor, and then the swift 
stairs to the third. No time to seek an 
elevator. And at the farthest end of the 
velvet-carpeted third floor, a mirrored and 
lustrous end—— 

Catharine Jorwin drew a gasp of relief 
that was almost a sob as her sick, gray eyes 
swept that end. Before a pier-glass, lei- 
surely, rather pompously, as befitted an 
important customer with a saleswoman 
anxious to make a sale, a gray-eyed woman 
in her thirties was revolving in a chinchilla 
dolman. Not a dowdy woman to-day. 
Oh, Anne Hoxey could fit her attire to the 
occasion. So that Flo Jorwin, a little out 
of breath but still intent on her own train 
of thought, murmured, 

“Tf you’d dress a little on that woman’s 
style, mother, though not so expensively, 
of course, I’m sure Marvin would say——” 

Flo’s mother paid no attention to Flo. 
She was at Anne Hoxey’s side; she was 
putting the bills in Anne’s taut hand which 
would furiously have refused to take them 
had Catharine’s fingers been less ominously 
compelling. And then her mouth was 
close to Anne’s ear, so that neither Flo, 
who was sharp of hearing, nor a sales- 
woman, who was sharper, neard the half 
gritted: 

“Nothing doing—I told you: 

There were words gritted low in return, 
across a high, soft, muffling collar of costly 
pelts: 
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This simple test has shown to millions 
the way to whiter, safer teeth. It is a free 
test—you should make it. 
life-long effects. 

No other method known can do what 
Pepsodent does for teeth. 


To end the film 


The object is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked years 
to do that. 


It may bring 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does little to com- 
bat it, so the tooth brush leaves much of 
it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 
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advised by leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
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tifrice called Pepsodent. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus all these troubles, despite 
the tooth brush have been constantly 
increasing. 


Now we cambat it 


Dental 
search, has found ways to combat film. 
High authorities 


science, after years of re- 


have proved their 


efficiency by clinical and _ laboratory 
tests 
The best dental opinion approves 


these methods. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Now 
millions daily use them, largely by dental 
advice. 

The methods are combined in a den- 
And a 10 Day 
Tube is being sent so all who will may 
quickly know how much it means to 
them. 


The new effects 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest starch deposits which 
cling and form acid. 

It also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. Two factors directly attack 
the film. One of them keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere, 

Pepsodent combines the best that 
modern science has discovered to combat 
the tooth destroyers. And to millions it is 
bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch it act 


This is to offer a ten-day tube. Send the 
coupon for it Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coat disappears. 

The new tooth luster will show you its 
effects. The book we send will tell you 


what they mean. Then you can judge for 
yourself. 


Men who smoke 


Smokers’ teeth often show film-stains 
Children’s teeth are most affected 
by the film. Young teeth are most subject 
With older people the chief 


danger lies in pyorrhea. 


most. 


to attacks. 


So to all this test is most important. For 
your own sake don’t forget it. Cut out the 
coupon now. 
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Have You 
Selling Ability? 


You may now be employed in 
a capacity far removed from the 
selling, or productive end, of 
business. But you may have 
great selling ability which only 
requires development. 


We have a proposition to 
make to you. 


This organization, the greatest 
of its kind in the world, publishes 
six great national magazines. 
These magazines have a com- 
bined circulation each month 
of more than 2,275,000 copies. 
Cosmopolitan alone publishes, 
distributes and sells more than 
a million copies a month. 


We need young men and 
women in every community to 
represent us—to secure new 
subscriptions, to obtain re- 
newals. For this service we pay 
a liberal commission, and an 
extra bonus for good work. 


Selling experience is desirable 
but not necessary. We want a 
young person in every locality 
with the selling instinct. We can, 
and will, help such a one develop 
their latent selling ability. 


If you are interested, write to 
us telling us about yourself. 
Don’t be afraid to write too long 
a letter. 


If you are not interested per- 
haps you know of some one 
who might be. Tell them about 
us. Have them write to us. 


In any event, now is the time 
to begin. This is the best sub- 
scription selling season. Any 
bright, industrious young person 
can make a lot of extra money 
between now and next Spring 
by getting in touch with us. 


If you have selling ability let 
us hear from you. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 


Dept. Al 
119 West goth Street New York City 
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Harper's Bazar 


“You didn’t say it like you meant it. 
Of all dirty tricks—to trap us and. ‘g 

“There’s no trap—yet. But State 
Street outside——” 

Barely three minutes later, Anne Hoxey 
was drawing a disappointed but safe 
breath outside on State Street. 

Behind her, Flo, who had watched her 
depart, was saying: 

“Did you notice that woman’s darling 
blue metal-brocade hat? For goodness’ 
sake, mother, let me get you one like it, 
so Marvin 

Catharine Jorwin murmured absently, 

“Tf you want to, Flo dear.” 
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There was still the blistered feeling in 
her fingers. She looked down at them 
curiously. She had not known that lifeless 
paper could produce the same effect as 
living fire. But the departure of the blue 
hat, held at a drearily alert angle, had 
been watched by her with a curious ache. 
As though from an unexpectedly sunny 
corner, she watched another woman in the 
shadow. 

She knew clearly that she would forever 
dislike blue metal-brocade hats. She 
would be achingly reminded of—— 

But it was not a great matter. She 
wanted to please Flo for once. 


A Daughter of Violence 


(Continued from page So) 


the trouble. We’re rotten cowards and 
scoundrels at the bottom of it all. We’ve 
made the job for your father that Summers 
is fighting him for to-night. Isn’t that it, 
Nora?” He held her, fair and little and 
quivering, in his strong hands. 

She could not dispute the terms of what 
he said; she could only oppose him with 
her passion. 

“You're out of it all, Mr. Harkwell! I’m 
in; I’ve been in all my life—in sluggings and 
shootings, and oh, oh, I loathe it so! I’d 
rather lie down and die, it’s seemed to 
me; I’d rather see my father dead—anyone 
dead, Mr. Harkwell, than go on with it. O 
our Good Lady of Mercy, I’ve lived with it 
since I knew anything at all! I can’t get 
out, but Ill not drag you in; you’re out! 
So keep out, I tell you! Keep away! 
Leave me and go home.” 

And she tore from him and ran into her 
own room and slammed the door. Jim 
stood in the hall; then, as some one else 
came up, he went, down. 

Sometime later, when the front door 
opened and shut, Nora rose from her bed, 
where she had flung herself. The room, 
which was beside her mother’s, had a 
window looking out upon the street, and, 
raising the blind, she saw that Jim Harkwell 
was leaving the house. He was alone, and, 
when he reached the curb, he turned, but 
though he glanced at her window, the 
darkness of the room concealed her. He 
stepped into the car directly in front of 
the house, and she saw him trying to 
unlock the ignition with his key. 

He failed, because it was not his car, 
but one of her father’s, which Castelozzi 
had been driving. After a moment, Jim 
discovered this and went to his own car 
further on, started it, and, after looking 
again at her window, steered into the 
street. 

As he got away, Nora saw another car 
come up behind him; it slowed to let him 
lead it, and she looked at it sharply. It was 
a black car, with curtains down. with 
headlight and tail-light properly lighted, 
but without a number under the glow in 
the rear. When Jim accelerated, it also 
speeded up and followed closely. 

Nora tore aside the curtain and bent, in 
violent tension, to haul up the heavy 
window-sash. 

Jim!” she screamed. ‘‘Jake Summers— 
he’s after you! O Mother of Mercy!” 

The window resisted, and she snatched 
up a vase, burst out the pane, sending 
the glass crashing down upon the steps. 
Her mother, in alarm, rushed into the room. 


“Nora! Saints preserve us!” 

The two plain-clothes men in the street 
below were running to the house. Faetz 
and his companions in the car were 
shouting to know about the crash. But 
Nora had come to herself—she was running 
down-stairs with the key of her car in one 
hand, a revolver in the other. 

‘Jake Summers or Weingeld, maybe, or 
the Kaforas went by! They took after 
Jim Harkwell!” 

“But, Nora, they’d not és 

“They would! His car’s like father’s. 
Mike, I drive; are ye with me?” 

“Go ahead,” said Castelozzi. 

Nora reached the door and thrust back 
the plain-clothes men. 

“T’m going by,” she told them, her pistol 
wavering from one to the other. 

She went into the street in her thin 
dress. Castelozzi, getting into the seat be- 
side her, picked up a robe and tried to 
hold it about her; but she cast it off to 
steer and, working the starter and. the 
clutch, she pulled up her skirt to her 
knees. ‘‘Mother of Mercy!” she prayed, 
as the ignition hung. The spark caught 
and she thrust forward her gears and got 
away. 

But, before her, the boulevard was 
clear. Far, far off—two blocks or more— 
she saw tail-lights; between them and hera 
street-car track, where cars and carts and 
motor-trucks crossed. A couple of reports 
echoed, which one could call back-fires if 
one knew no better. But Nora stepped down 
hard on the foot-throttle and went through 
that cross-traffic deaf to the shouts and 
whistle of the policeman who tried to stop 
her. Castelozzi, with deep satisfaction, 
drew from a shoulder-holster a small, blue 
pistol. 

“Mike, you heard shots?” 

“Two, Nora. You drive quick 

She had never driven so fast before. Two 
shots! The tail-lights ahead bobbed and 
swayed in their race down the boulevard. 

“Easy, Nora!’ Castelozzi warned. They 
were coming up on the first pair of cars 
too fast for Mike, who was bending for- 
ward a little and fingering his pistol. Now, 
quickly, Mike straightened; he had seen 
that these cars were not those they pursued, 
but evidently were themselves pursuers of 
the car from which the shots had been 
fired. ‘Go on, Nora!” 

She was past them—past, in a flash, 4 
number of slower machines which seemed 
barely moving. Ahead now was a cleat 
stretch of asphalt; far down it, two tail 
lights, upon which she could not gail. 
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Nora felt the toe of her slipper pressing the 
floor as she held the foot-throttle wide open. 
A streak of shiny, glinting fluid stretched 
before them down the street pavement. 
“Gas or water,” Nora said to herself. 
“One of ’em losing it.”” She knew, in her 
fear-swollen heart, which one; she knew 
that, though her lover might have escaped 
wounding from the first shots fired at him 
and might have been able for a while to 
outrace the other car, soon he must be 
stopped and shot mercilessly, as Rossman 
had been murdered and Mullane that day 
attacked—that is, unless she and Castelozzi 
first overtook that murder-car. But her 
machine was doing all it could. She did not 
gain; and, “It’s gas,” she now recognized 
hopelessly. 

It was gas—and from Jim Harkwell’s 
car. During the first few squares of his 
drive homeward, he had no suspicion that 
he was being pursued and no thought of 
peril to himself from the business of this 
evening. He had left Rap Cregan’s house 
thinking of his Nora and himself. Her 
cry to him to keep out, while she stayed 
“in,” echoed in his ears. He keep out! 
He wanted to tell everyone who could read 
the papers to-morrow that he was in it as 
much as she; his people paid and profited 
with Rap Cregan. 

The flash 6f a shot spat at him; before 
him, his wind-shield was splintered and 
riven. He crouched spontaneously, step- 
ping on the gas; another shot sounded. 
He did not see this flash; the bullet struck 
somewhere forward, he thought. 

In the instant while, automatically, he 
spent his instinct and skill in endeavor to 
outdistance the car beside him, his sub- 
consciousness grasped the situation. He 
recalled how there had been standing 
before Rap Cregan’s door a car identical 
with his own; he realized a general resem- 
blance in height and bearing between him- 
self and Nora’s father; he knew it was not 
possible that opportunity would be given 
to explain the mistake to the pursuers. 
A thrill seized him as he recognized that he 
was without other defense than the speed 
of his car—a thrill which pricked sharp 
as, glancing at the dial before him, he saw 
his gasoline-gage dropping, and he knew 
that the second bullet had pierced his fuel- 
tank. But, for the moment, he was 
ahead. 

For a few blocks more, he held his advan- 
tage, as Nora was able to estimate from her 
position far behind. 

_ “Mamma mia!” Castelozzi ejaculated 
in admiration, as she went through the 
traffic of the next main crossing. 

_ “Mike, help me!” she begged him, 
irrationally. 

“How?” said Mike, practically, “You 
drive like— Per Dio!” Again she got 
from him spontaneous admiration. 

Yet she knew she did not gain. “Mother 
of Mercy!” She prayed wildly for more 
Strength to the steel thing hurtling her 
onward. They were dropping back. Now 
they seemed to gain, drop back—no; now 
surely a gain! 

“Birbantet” Castelozzi breathed. “Look, 
Nora!” And, at the same instant, she saw 
proof of disaster. The leading car was losing 
speed; she was rushing up on it, rushing up 
on the other, too. For, as Jim’s slowed, Sum- 
mets’ driver also slackened in order not to 
Pass too fast, to let his companion, this time, 
make sure of his shot from the seat. 

Slow, Nora! Per Dio!” Castelozzi 
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dropped his pistol, and, turning on Nora, 
grabbed the steering-wheel and tried to 
take it from her; but, with all her body 
tense, she blocked him off, and, bracing 
herself, held the wheel to steer her car, at 
its utmost speed, straight into the back of 


time to overtake alongside to let Mike 
get in his shot. 

“Get down, Mike! Low!” she cried to 

the gunman. ‘“We’re—goin’ over.” 
They went over, and hurled over Jake 
Summer’s car, too,with Jake and Weingeld 
both in it. And Summers and Weingeld, 
not being warned and not expecting any- 
thing like that—indeed, both being wholly 
intent upon getting in a shot at the driver 
of the car to their right—had no time to 
crouch and get under the protection of the 
wheel and the seat-back as their car went 
over. Consequently, when Jim Harkwell, 
the police, and wreckers from the nearest 
garage got the car off them,Weingeld was 
already dead. Jake Summers was taken to 
a hospital with fracture of the skull. 
Mike Castelozzi, in Nora Cregan’s car, 
had got down quick enough to escape 
with cuts and concussion. Nora was found 
conscious, internally injured, they thought, 
and with her right arm broken. She was 
able to speak once to Jim Harkwell and 
make sure that he had not been hurt at all; 
then she fainted. But at the hospital, ina 
private room near to Summers’, she 
recovered consciousness that same night. 
They set her arm and kept her in bed a 
few days; and every day Jim Harkwell, 
i well as her father and mother, visited 
er. 

Of course the newspapers made much of 
the story of Rap Cregan’s daughter saving 
Jim Harkwell; and with the pictures of 
Nora and Rap, and of the wounded Terry 
Mullane, they printed their war-time 
photograph of Lieutenant James Hark- 
well, junior; and, later, pictures of his 
father and several business associates. 
For one reporter began the disclosure of the 
unsentimental bonds between the Harkwell 
set and the organization of Rap Cregan. 

At the end of the week, the doctor 
pronounced Nora out of danger, and her 
father and Jim together escorted her home. 


and when he laid her down on her own bed 
and saw how frail she looked, hebroke down, 
as he had on the first night at the hospital. 

“Nora darlin’, say to me what ye want 
done! Anythin’ at ail!” 

She put up her arm to him, 

“Get out of it all, father.” 

“JT will,” Rap promised. ‘I swore that 


to me that night ye seemed dyin’. I’d have 
gone out before, Nora, for your sake; but 
I’d not be druv out. But ye’ve saved the 
state further trouble from Weingeld. Jake 
Summers’Il get well; but he’ll drive no one 
no more. An’ the Kaforas have gone- 
far from the jurisdiction av the courts and 
av Dan. They'll stay away.” 

“You'll leave town, too, father? And 
stay?” 

“Arrah? Wud ye not trust me here? 
Where wud ye name me to go?” 

“Paris—you liked that; and there I’ 
keep an eye on you.” 

“Not thrustin’ yer mother? Who take 
ye to Paris?” 

“Mr. Harkwell, father—Jim. We 
married, you see, in two weeks. Well 
take a week’s start; then you follow us 


Jack Summers’. For she knew she had not: 


Rap carried his daughter up from the car, 7 


to Father Moyne if the Lord spared ye | 
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Fools Keep Faith 


(Concluded from page 48) 


behind it and made terrible grimaces at 
Bluebell. Darker and darker grew her 
father’s manner, retreating from her day 
by day, until it seemed that they =1C 
never again reach one another; and day by 
day she suffered double torture—the tor- 
ture of his strained face, and the torture 
of Slippery Sam with his: ‘Well, gel?” 
until she felt each night that her breaking- 
point had been reached. 

At the end of the week, the surly red 
broke into fierce flames. Hawkins came 
home early that evening, before ten o’clock. 
He dropped heavily into the chair by the 
kitchen stove. Bluebell brought a bottle of 
beer and poured him a glass. She placed 
it on the table at his elbow, but he did not 
drink. He looked deep into the fire, and 
spoke slowly. 

“Er—Bluebell—girl—got some bad news 
for yeh.” 

news?” 

She was standing at the cupboard, re- 
placing the bottle. He saw only her back. 
It was bent as to receive a blow. 

“Verce. I’m in trouble.” 

““Trouble?’”” The voice was a shred 
of a voice, naked. 

He turned round in the chair. 

“Ves, girl—trouble. Big trouble. I’m 
going to be—I mean the police are after me. 
I can’t get away. They know who I am, 
and where I live, and they’ll be here any 
minutenow. I bin running a bad shop, and 
somebody’s give me away.” 

The bottle slipped from her hand and fell, 
with a jagged crash, to the floor. She 
turned and faced him, and, even in his own 
deep misery, he thought he had never 
seen so terrible a face as that she showed 
him, with its wide eyes and blank wet 
mouth. 

“Give you away? Who? Who? Sam 
Booth? Slippery, Sam give you away?” 

“No—it wasn’t Slippery Sam. He’s 
been quite nice to me lately. It was that 
loony boy, Sing-a-song Joe, they call him. 
He gave ’em the office. Put that nasty 
superior kind o’ copper—Gossett—you 
know him— onto it. Slippery Sam tried to 
stop it, but Gossett was too quick for him. 
Said that Sing-a- song Joe done it to help 
you. What you staring at like that?” 

“0 God! Done for by my pal!” . 

“Done for?’ Here—girl—don’t take on 
so. It ain ’t so bad, perhaps. There’ll be 
a bit 0” money for you to go on with. I 


hadn’t come that way, it ’d’a’ come by 
Slippery Sam. He found out about it a 
week or two ago. I’ve had to keep him 
quiet with money, but he wasn’t satisfied 
with money. He’s bin asking me for all 
sorts of things. Things I’d never think of 
giving him. Bluebell, girl, it’s just as well, 
pethaps, that I’m in for it, and don’t have 
to think over what he wanted. Bluebell— 
eco asking me for you.” 
That’s what makes it more awful. 
To think that Sing-a-song should have 
done this! ’Cos, you see, dad ”— the words 
dropped hard and black from her lips like 
chips of ebony—“you see, to save you, I 
Married Slippery Sam last night.” 
Out of the quiet evening came the long 
Steam of a tin whistle as Sing-a-song 
Pranced about the alleys, warm with. the 


Cre Tomato 


Made with 
Real Cream 


2 HeEtnz Tomato Soup amazes house- 
wives who have doubted that soup 
in a can could be so good. 


Rich, heavy cream takes the 
place of meat stock. 

Choice, sun-ripened tomatoes 
grown under Heinz supervision 
from selected seed provided by 
Heinz are exclusively used. 

Seasoning ingredients of the 
\ finest quality only are employed. 
The Heinz cooks are skilled in the 
art of soup-making and the result 
never varies—is never in doubt. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


An appetizing and satisfying good- 
ness persists throughout the meal 
if there’s a bottle of Heinz Chili 
Sauce on the table. Use it as a 
relish and see how good it makes 
everything taste. 


thought of service done to his lady. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada : 
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that still other diseases are forging rapidly 
toward the front out of the ruck. Bright’s 
disease, for instance, bids fair to tie tuber- 
culosis for the third place in the race of 
death, while cancer, with over eighty- 
thousand deaths a year, is coming up 
strong as fifth. As a matter of fact, it is 
not that these diseases of the heart, 
kidneys, and so forth are more violent or 
less curable than they were before. Indeed, 
just the contrary is the case, but simply in 
very large measure that more people are, 
in Hibernian phrase, living long enough to 
die of them. All of these so-called chronic 
degenerative diseases are chiefly of middle 
or later life, and the more babies we save 
from summer diarrhea, the more children 
we rescue from diphtheria, from measles 
and from scarlet fever, the more boys and 
girls and young men and young women we 
protect against tuberculosis and typhoid 
and pneumonia and rheumatie fever, the 
more millions there will be of the com- 
munity who will survive to middle life and 
become subject to die of middle-age dis- 
eases. 

There is also another connection between 
the swift and stormy infectious diseases of 
childhood and young adult life and the 
slower and more gradual ‘‘decays”’ of 
later middle life,, and that is that the 
former very frequently actually cause the 
latter. We may recover from scarlet fever 
at ten, and yet die at fifty of a Bright’s 
disease whose foundation was laid by the 
damage inflicted upon our kidneys by the 
fever. 

In fine, there is considerable evidence for 
the belief that we are dying faster and 
more numerously of the chronic degenera- 
tive diseases of middle life, not only be- 
cause there are more of us reaching those 
ages to die of them. and because by far the 
greatest saving of life and raising of the 
average lifetime has been in infancy and 
childhood. but also because our defense 
against these infections of young life has 
not been complete enough. Cure is all 
very well, but prevention is vastly better, 
and there are signs already that when that 
proportion of the children of the last two 
decades who have really had something 
approaching adequate protection from the 
acute infections come to maturity un- 
scarred and untouched in heart, in blood- 
vessels and kidneys, in liver and nerves by 
the poisons of infection, they will proceed 
to push the danger-period ten or fifteen 
years further up the life-scale. 

More important yet, we have hardly 
begun to teach children how to protect 
their own health. As Surgeon-General 
Braisted, of the United American navy, 
in his presidential address before the re- 
cent meeting of the American Medical 
Association, eloquently urges, the teaching 
of hygiene to children, with the formation 
of good health-habits at the earliest pos- 
sible age in our public schools, is one of the 
most urgent needs of the present day and 
by far the most effective and far-reaching 
method of improving the future physique 
of the nation. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes shrewdly re- 
marked, “You can prevent almost any- 
thing in the way of disease if you begin 
with the grandparents.” Our present 


fairly creditable system of sanitary service _ 


The Pace That Kills 


(Concluded from page 67) 


and methods of public-health protection 
are chiefly the growth of the last two or 
three decades. A large proportion of our 
State Boards of Health, for instance. have 
come into existence within the memory of 
those who are not yet gray-haired. We 
have made wonderful progress, caught up 
with, and even outstripped, most of our 
“mother countries’ of Europe, but we 
have not yet brought to maturity a single 
generation which was “hatched” under 
good, scientific sanitary conditions and 
effective hygienic care. We have not vet 
even “begun with the parents’”’—only just 
beginning with the children. 

The recently published and careful 


‘studies of Forsythe have shown that, for 
those of our native-born population who 


survive to the age of ten years, the aver- 
age lifetime and expectation of life has di- 
minished about ten per cent. in the last 
thirty years. But this is not a heavy or very 
serious decrease, and it is offset by an in- 
crease in length of life among our large 
foreign-born population—and would, of 
course, be completely overbalanced by the 
great saving of life at ages under ten. 

In other words, what seems to be taking 
place is a general averaging-up and equaliz- 
ing of health-rights and opportunities, so 
to speak—giving every child born a’ better 
chance of surviving and of living his life in 
happiness and efficiency until maturity and 
a little after, the net result being an in- 
crease in the years of enjoyment and 
productiveness and a decrease in the 
number of ‘days when they shall say 
there is no pleasure in them.” 

But there is no reason at all why we 
should stop at this. Indeed, all the indica- 
tions are that we shall go beyond it. There 
is no fixed or impassable limit to human 
life, or, for the matter of that, to any form 
of animal life. Even though we may start 
with what might be crudely expressed as a 
more or less definite stock of vital vigor, of 
life-capital, the rate at which this will be 
exhausted depends not upon time but upon 
the attacks of that most unholy trinity— 
famine, fever, and fatigue. 

The fewer collisions we can have with 
these on the race-course of life the longer 
will our body auto run, no matter what 
pace we travel. Loeb, in a brilliant and 
fascinating experiment upon lower forms 
of life, has given us a wonderful though 
tantalizing glimpse of what control over 
life and its continuance we might possibly 
some day reach. By hatching a certain 
species of fruit-fly from sterilized eggs 
in an absolutely aseptic chamber and feed- 
ing them upon sterilized yeast, he suc- 
ceeded in making them live and grow in 
an absolutely germ-free condition, both 
within and without. Thus proving that 
life could flourish without bacteria and 
cutting off all danger to it from infection. 
This, apparently, lengthened the fruit- 
flies’ life as compared with their fellows of 
the same species living in the open, and it 
occurred to him that having, so to speak, 
protected them from an unnatural death 
from disease and provided a pure and 
adequate food for the support of life, as 
life consisted of a series of chemical 
changes, it ought to be possible to modify 
it by chemical and physical means. 

Chemical changes, broadly speaking, are 
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hastened by raising the temperature and 
slowed by lowering it, and when this test 
was applied to the germ-free fruit-flies, 
they responded so promptly that it was 
found possible to prolong their lives enor- 
mously, actually increasing the length of 
their life-span from twenty-one days at 
thirty-degrees Centigrade to a hundred 
and seventy-seven days at ten degrees, 
Centigrade, or eight hundred per cent. 

This method, of course, cannot be ap- 
plied directly to human beings, which is 
God’s mercy, for such an intolerable mul- 
tiplication of our years would be a ghastly 
calamity. But it just gives a cheering 
suggestion that perhaps some day we 
might be able to gain a tenth or a twentieth 
part of this degree of control over the 
chemical processes going on in our body, 
whose backward and esate rhythmic 
play produce what we call “‘life.”’ 

Even for those of us who, in our mind’s, 
eye, can almost see the foam of the reefs of 
the late forties and fifties across our course 
in the distant horizon, or hear the roar of 
their surf, there is no reason for discourage- 
ment. The same intelligent pilotage and 
high steam-pressure which has brought us 
past the earlier. rocks and shoals will carry 
nine-tenths of us past these future perils. 

All we need is to remember that infec- 
tions are still our most dangerous enemies, 
just as in childhood, although in different 
form. Even if we have the seeds of 
trouble implanted a score of years. ago, 
slumbering in our tissues, it will take the 
touch and the war-cry of one of their 
lighter-armed-fellow marauders from with- 
out to waken them to the deadly on- 
slaught. Even the most trivial of colds or 
sore throats, a toothache, a bronchitis, or 
dysentery may prove the match that fires 
the mine. -And “if we will. avoid these 
minor pests as completely as we reason- 
ably can, and, if they attack us, take them 
seriously to the extent. of going to bed or, 
at least, of putting ourselves at rest the 
moment we have fever, or even “fed 
mean” and feverish, and staying there u- 
til our temperature is down to normal, ve 
shall escape full half if not two-thirds 0 
the risks of these increasing degenerative 
diseases. 

The next deadliest enemy is fatigue, 
which produces a toxin as genuine.and 
almost as poisonous as that of any gem. 
This can be neutralized by following the 
prevailing sane and healthful tendenae 
toward shortening the working day ani 
religiously obsérving the Saturday hal 
holiday as well as the Sunday day of rest 
Also by acquiring the country and commute 
habit and if possible the golf addiction 4 
well, or taking frequent doses of the best 
life-prolonging medicine, a day in be 
Lastly, by keeping up our resisting 
power and the “alkali reserve” in ov 
blood by a liberal diet of sound, appetialg 
food, particularly insisting upon those 
in vitamins and alkaline salts, milk, gr 
vegetables, crisp salads and fresh frum 

If we direct our habits, our work, andi 
food with scientific intelligence, whit 
just glorified common sense, our chane™ 
reaching threescore and ten are better 
ever before. Good speed means 


steering-control, economy of power, 
longer life-run. 
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How 


Keep Your Hair 


Beautiful 


Without Beautiful well kept Hair, 


You can never 


TUDY the pictures of these beau- 

tiful women and you will see just 

how much their hair has to do with 
their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not just a matter 
of luck, it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair 
if you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends almost entirely upon the 
care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been sham- 
pooed properly, and is thoroughly 
clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing, to keep it beau- 
tiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product, cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it, 

_Ifyou want to see how really beau- 
tiful you can make your hair look, just 


be Really Attractive 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then, apply 
a little Mulsitied Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and_ briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of 
dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 
When you have done this, rinse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly, using 
clear, fresh water. ‘Then use another 
application of Mulsitied. 
You can easily tell, for when the 
hair is perfectly clean, it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


_ is very important. After 
the final washing the hair and 
scalp should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. ‘This regular 
weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft, and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh look- 
ing and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage, 
and it will be no- 
ticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mul- 
sited Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 4- 
ounce bottle should 
last for months, 
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that still other diseases are forging rapidly 
toward the front out of the ruck. Bright’s 
disease. for instance, bids fair to tie tuber- 
culosis for the third place in the race of 
death, while cancer, with over eighty- 
thousand deaths a year, is coming up 
strong as fifth. As a matter of fact, it is 
not that these diseases of the heart, 
kidneys. and so forth are more violent or 
less curable than they were before. Indeed, 
just the contrary is the case, but simply in 
very large measure that more people are, 
in Hibernian phrase, living long enough to 
die of them. Al! of these so-called chronic 
degenerative diseases are chiefly of middle 
or later life, and the more babies we save 
from summer diarrhea, the more children 
we rescue from diphtheria, from measles 
and from scarlet fever, the more boys and 
girls and young men and young women we 
protect against tuberculosis and typhoid 
and pneumonia and rheumatie fever, the 
more millions there will be of the com- 
munity who will survive to middle life and 
become subject to die of middle-age dis 
eases. 

There is a!so another connection between 
the swift and stormy infectious diseases of 
childhood and young adult life and the 
slower and more gradual “decays” of 
later middle life, and that is that the 
former very frequently actually cause the 
latter. We may recover from scarlet fever 
at ten, and yet die at fifty of a Bright's 
disease whose foundation was laid by the 
damage inflicted upon our kidneys by the 
lever. 

In fine, there is considerable evidence for 
the belief that we are dying faster and 
more numerously of the chronic degenera 
tive diseases of middle life, not only be- 
cause there are more of us reaching those 
ages to die of them and because by far the 
greatest saving of life and raising of the 
average lifetime has been in infancy and 
childhood. but also because our defense 
against these infections of young life has 
not been complete enough. Cure is all 
very well, but prevention is vastly better, 
and there are signs already that when that 
proportion of the children of the last two 
decades who have really had something 
approaching adequate protection from the 

cute infections come to maturity un- 
earred and untouched in heart, in blood- 
vessels and kidneys, in liver and nerves by 
the poisons of infection, they will proceed 
to push the danger-period ten or fifteen 
vears further up the life-scale. 

More important vet, we have hardly 
begun to teach children how to protect 
their own health. As Surgeon-General 
Braisted, of the United American navy, 
in his presidential address before the re- 
cent meeting of the American Medical 
\ssociation, cloquently urges, the teaching 
of hygiene to children, with the formation 
of good health-habits at the earliest pos- 
sible age in our public schools, is one of the 
most urgent neces of the present day and 
by far the most efiective and far-reaching 
method of improving the future physique 
of the nation. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes shrewdly re- 
marked, “You can prevent almost any- 
thing in the way of disease if you begin 
with the grandparents.” Our present 
fairly creditable svstem of sanitary service 
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and methods of public-health protection 
are chiefly the growth of the last two or 
three decades. A large proportion of our 
State Boards of Health, for instance. have 
come into existence within the memory of 
those who are not vet gray-haired. We 
have made wonderful progress, caught up 
with, and even outstripped, most of our 
“mother countries’’ of Europe, but we 
have not yet brought to maturity a single 
generation which was ‘“‘hatched”’ under 
good, scientific sanitary conditions and 
effective hygienic care. We have not vet 
even “begun with the parents’’—only just 
beginning with the children. 

The recently published and _ careful 
studies of Forsythe have shown that, for 
those of our native-born population who 
survive to the age of ten years, the aver- 
age lifetime and expectation of life has di- 
minished about ten per cent. in the last 
thirty years. But this is not a heavy or very 
serious decrease, and it is offset by an in- 
crease in length of life among our large 
foreign-born population—and would, of 
course, be completely overbalanced by the 
great saving of life at ages under ten. 

In other words, what seems to be taking 
place is a general averaging-up and equaliz- 
ing of health-rights and opportunities, so 
to speak—giving every child born a better 
chance of surviving and of living his life in 
happiness and efficiency until maturity and 
a little after, the net result being an in- 
crease in the years of enjoyment and 
productiveness and a decrease in the 
number of ‘days when they shall say 
there is no pleasure in them.” 

But there is no reason at all why we 
should stop at this. Indeed, all the indica- 
tions are that we shall go beyond it. There 
is no fixed or impassable limit to human 
life, or, for the matter of that, to any form 
of animal life. Even though we may start 
with what might be crudely expressed as a 
more or less definite stock of vital vigor, of 
lite-capital, the rate at which this will be 
exhausted depends not upon time but upon 
the attacks of that most unholy trinity 
famine, fever, and fatigue. 

The fewer collisions we can have with 
these on the race-course of life the longer 
will our body auto run, no matter what 
pace we travel. Loeb, in a brilliant and 
fascinating experiment upon lower forms 
of life, has given us a wonderful though 
tantalizing glimpse of what control over 
life and its continuance we might possibly 
some day reach. By hatching a certain 
species of fruit-fly from sterilized eggs 
in an absolutely aseptic chamber and feed- 
ing them upon sterilized yeast, he suc- 
ceeded in making them live and grow in 
an absolutely germ-free condition, both 
within and without. Thus proving that 
life could flourish without bacteria and 
cutting off all danger to it from infection. 
This, apparently, lengthened the fruit- 
flies’ life as compared with their fellows of 
the same species living in the open, and it 
occurred to him that having, so to speak, 
protected them from an unnatural death 
irom disease and provided a pure and 
adequate food for the support of life, as 
life consisted of a series of chemical 
changes, it ought to be possible to modify 
it by chemical and physical means. 

Chemical changes, broadly speaking, are 
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hastened by raising the temperature and 
slowed by lowering it, and when this test 
was applied to the germ-free fruit-flies, 
they responded so promptly that it was 
found possible to prolong their lives enor- 
mously, actually increasing the length of 
their life-span from twenty-one days at 
thirty-degrees Centigrade to a hundred 
and seventy-seven days at ten degrees, 
Centigrade, or eight hundred per cent. 

This method, of course, cannot be ap- 
plied directly to human beings, which js 
God’s mercy, for such an intolerable mul- 
tiplication of our years would be a ghastly 
calamity. But it just gives a cheering 
suggestion that perhaps some day we 
might be able to gain a tenth or a twentieth 
part of this degree of control over the 
chemical processes going on in our body, 
whose backward and forward rhythmic 
play produce what we call “life.” 

Even for those of us who, in our mind's, 
eye, can almost see the foam of the reefs of 
the late forties and fifties across our course 
in the distant horizon. or hear the roar of 
their surf, there is no reason for discourage- 
ment. The same intelligent pilotage and 
high steam-pressure which has brought us 
past the earlier rocks and shoals will carry 
nine-tenths of us past these future perils. 

All we need is to remember that infec- 
tions are still our most dangerous enemies, 
just as in childhood, although in different 
form. Even if we have the seeds of 
trouble implanted a score of years ago, 
slumbering in our tissues, it will take the 
touch and the war-cry of one of their 
lighter-armed-fellow marauders from with- 
out to waken them to the deadly on- 
slaught. Even the most trivial of colds or 
sore throats, a toothache, a bronchitis, or 
dysentery may prove the match that fires 
the mine. And if we will. avoid these | 
minor pests as completely as we reason 
ably can, and, if they attack us, take them 
seriously to the extent of going to bed or. 
at least. of putting ourselves at rest the 
moment we have fever, or even “fee 
mean” and feverish, and staying there u- 
til our temperature is down to normal, ve 
shall escape full half if not two-thirds 0 
the risks of these increasing degenerative 
diseases. 

The next deadliest enemy is fatigue. 
which produces a toxin as genuine and 
almost as poisonous as that of any gem. 
This can be neutralized by following the 
prevailing sane and healthful tendencies 
toward shortening the working day ané 
religiously obsérving the Saturday 
holiday as well as the Sunday day of res. 
Also by acquiring the country and commute 
habit and if possible the golf addiction @ 
well, or taking frequent doses of the bes 
life-prolonging medicine, a day in bee. | 
Lastly, by keeping up our resist 
power and the “alkali reserve” in ou 
blood by a liberal diet of sound, appetian 
food, particularly insisting upon those 
in vitamins and alkaline salts, milk, gree 
vegetables, crisp salads and fresh fru 

If we direct our habits, our work, and ou! 
food with scientific intelligence, which 


— 


just glorified common sense, our chances@ 
reaching threescore and ten are better H@ 9 
ever before. Good speed means betié™ 
steering-control, economy of power, and? 
longer life-run. 
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Keep Your Hair 
Beautiful 


Without Beautiful well kept Hair, 
You can never be Really Attractive 


TUDY the pictures of these beau- 

tiful women and you will see just 

how much their hair has to do with 
their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not just a matter 
of luck, it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair 
if you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair dependsalmost entirely upon the 
care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiffand gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been sham- 
pooed properly, and is thoroughly 
clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing, to keep it beau- 
tiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
starsand discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, 
This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product, cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
Vou use It, 

_Ifyou want to see how really beau- 
tiful youcan make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then, apply 
a little Mulsitied Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and_ briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of 
dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 
When you have done this, rinse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly, using 
clear, fresh water. ‘Then use another 
application of Mulsitied. 
You can easily tell, for when the 
hair is perfectly clean, it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After 

the final washing the hair and 
scalp should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier 
than it 1s. 

If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, ‘Vhis regular 
weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft, and the hair fine and silky. 
bright, fresh look- 
ing and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage, 
and it will be no- 
ticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mul- 
sitied Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 4- 
ounce bottle should 
last for months. Wig 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 
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WINGING from the lofty dome of the ancient ca- 
thedral at Pisa, Italy, hangs a massive bronze lamp. 
C Watch it sway, as Galileo and Marina watched it 
three hundred years ago,and you may notice a peculiar thing: 


Material, construGion, adjus- 


the distance of its swing varies, but the sime remains the same. ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee + + 


Countless eyes had idly gazed at it, but Galileo’s were first 
to read its secret—the principle of isochronism, or “equal 
time.” The seventeen-year-old philosopher had discovered 
the law of the Pendulum! 

Sixty years later, hopelessly blind, he thought outits prac- 
tical application to clock work, afterwards adapted to pocket 
watches in the form of the “pendulum balance.” 

American watch owners owe a debt of gratitude to Italy 
For the“pendulum balance,” or balance wheel, is a prime fac 
tor in the precision of those timekeeping marvels of our day- 
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To Have That Soft, 
Velvety Skin 


in Midwinter,— 


to retain that lovely, clear complexion, even tho 
daily exposure to bleak winds is unavoidable,— 
is easily and agreeably accomplished. In fact, 
it is being done by the very people you meet 
every day. You admire the splendid condition 
of their face, neck and hands. 


It is Hinds Honey and Almond Cream that 
prevents roughness and chapping; that makes 
the skin soft almost as soon as applied, and keeps 
it so, regardless of outdoor exposure; that over- 
comes dry, sallow or eruptive conditions; that 
adds a wholesome, refreshed charm to all 
complexions. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream forms a per- 
fect base for face powder, permitting an invisible 
blending of powder and skin-texture, exquis- 
itely smooth and gratifiying. 


May we send you “A Week 
End Box’’ including all these 
Toilet Requisites, 50c.—or, if 
you prefer, separate packages 
for your trial, —see offer below’. 


FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold 
or Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. 
Face Powder, sample 2c; trial size 15c. 


Trial Cake Soap 8c. Be sure to enclose A. Ss, HINDS 


amount required, but do not send 
foreign stamps or foreign money. 225 WEST STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites selling everywhere or mailed postpaid in U.S. A. from laboratory 
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For Beautiful Floors 

PUL FLOORS are easily at- 

tainable—the great secret is to put 
floors in perfect condition and then keep 
them that way. Doorways and stair 
treads should be polished frequently. 
This requires no great amount of time or 
effort if the proper polish is used. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper 
finish and polish for all floors—wood, tile, marble 
and linoleum. It does not show scratches or 
heel prints—and floors polished with it can be 
easily kept in perfect condition. Johnson’s 
Light Floor Brush is a great help. 


JOHN SON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for pol- 
ishing your furniture, leather goods, woodwork 
and automobiles. It imparts a hard, dry, lus- 
trous polish of great beauty and durability. 
Protects with a satin-smooth, transparent coat- 
ing which answers the same purpose as plate 
glass over a desk or dresser top. It takes the 
drudgery from dusting. 


Send for booklet “‘The Proper Treaiment for Floors, Wood- 

work and Furniiure’’ which gives full information regarding 

sew Wood Dye, PerfecTone Enamel and other Wood 
inishes. Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 


Your dealer has JOHNSON’S—there is no substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities"’ 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 
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“Exactly; we will stop it,” said Vander- 
vent. “There’s a way.’’ Oddly, he blushed 
vividly as he spoke. “I know of one way 
—but we won’t dwell on that just now. I 
—I have a right—to suppress information 
that—that I don’t think is essential to the 
enforcing of justice. I—I—if the sup- 
pressing of the elevator-man would work 
good for Miss Deane, I would see to his 
suppression. Because I know her to be 
innocent.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” de- 
manded the judge. 

Vandervent shrugged. 

“Tt’s not an offhand matter, 


Judge. We must think.” =e 


They thought. But Clancy’s 
thoughts traveled far afield from 
the tremendous issue that con- 
fronted her. Mentally, she was 
comparing Randall and Vander- 
vent, trying to find out what it 
was in Randall that, during the 
past few hours, had depressed her, 
aroused her resentment. 

“You see,” said Vandervent 
finally, “the relations between the 
Police Department and the dis- 
trict attorney’s office are rather 
strained at the moment. If the 
police should happen to learn, in 
any way, that we’ve been conduct- 
ing an independent investigation 
into the Beiner murder and that 
we'd dropped it——” 

“Where would they learn it?” 
asked the judge. His brusqueness 
had left him. With a little thrill 
that might have been amazement, 
Clancy noted that the few minutes’ 
silence had somehow caused Judge 
Walbrough to drop into a sec- 
ondary place; Vandervent now 
seemed to have taken command 
of the situation. 

“Spofford,”” answered Vander- 
vent. 

“Would he dare?” asked the 


Vandervent laughed. 

“Even the lowly plain-clothes 
man plays politics. There’ll be 
glory of a sort for the man who 
solves the Beiner mystery. If 
Spofford finally decides that he 
is by way of being close to the 
solution, I don’t believe that he 
can be stopped from telling it to the police 
or the newspapers.” 

“And you don’t see any way of stopping 
Spofford?” asked the judge. 

“He may have been convinced by your 
story,” Vandervent suggested. 

The judge shook his head. 

“His conviction won’t last.” 

Vandervent shrugged. 

“In that case— Well, we can wait.” 

Clancy interjected herself into the con- 
versation. 

_“You won’t really just simply wait? 
You'll be trying to find out who really 
killed Mr. Beiner?” 

_“You may be sure of that,” said 
Vandervent. “You see”’—and he shrugged 
again—“we bécome one-idea’d a bit too 
easily in the district attorney’s office. 
It’s a police habit, too. We know that a 
young woman had been in Beiner’s office, 
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other living man. 


7 Find the Woman 


(Continued from page 74) 


that Beiner had had an engagement to 
take a young woman over to a film-studio. 
We discovered a card introducing a Miss 
Ladue to Beiner. From its position on 
Beiner’s desk, we dared assume that the 
young woman of the studio appointment 
was this Miss Ladue. Our assumptions 
were correct, it seems. But we didn’t 
stop at that assumption; we assumed that 
she was the murderess. We were wrong 
there.” 

Clancy’s bosom lifted at his matter-of- 
fact statement. With so much evidence 
against her, and with this evidence appar- 


nd HARRISON FISHER is one of the great group of 
judge. California artists who successfully invaded New 
York. Aside from being the highest-paid magazine- 
cover artist in the world—drawing exclusively for 
Cosmopolitan—he is accepted as the greatest critic 
of feminine beauty. He has served as judge in 
beauty-contests a greater number of times than any 
Notwithstanding which, he is one 
of the most attractive bachelors in Manhattan. 


ently corroborated by: her flight, it was 
wonderful to realize that not a single 
person to whom she had told her story 
doubted it. 

“And, because we believed that we had 
hit upon the correct theory, we dropped 
all other ends of the case,” continued 
Vandervent. ‘‘Now, with the case almost 
a week old—oh, we'll get him—or her— 
all right,’’ he added hastily. “Only—the 
notoriety that may occur first—’’ He 
broke off abruptly. 

Clancy’s bosom fell; her hopes also. 
The palms of her hands became moist. 
In the presence of Vandervent, she realized 
more fully than ever what notoriety might 
mean. Vandervent sensed her horror. 

“But I assure you, Miss Deane, that 
we'll avoid that notoriety. I know a 


“What?” demanded the judge. 
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“Well, we'll wait a bit,” said Vandervent. 
“Meanwhile, I’m going to the office.” 

“On Sunday?” asked Mrs. Walbrough. 
Vandervent smiled faintly. 

“T think I'll be forgiven—considering 
the cause for which I labor,” he finished. 
He was rewarded by a smile from Clancy 
that brought the color to his cheeks. 

And then, the blush still lingering, he 
left them. Walbrough escorted him to the 
door. He returned, a puzzled look upon 
his face. 

“Well, I wonder what he means by saying 
that he knows a way to keep the thing 
out of the papers.” 

“You’re an idiot!” snapped his 
wife. “Why—anyone ought to 
know what he means.” 

The judge ran his fingers across 
the top of his head. é 

“Anyone ought to know,’ eh? 
Well, I’m one person that doesn’t.” 

“You'll find out soon enough,” 
retorted Mrs. Walbrough. She 
turned to Clancy. ‘“‘Come along, 
dear; you must lie down.” 

Randall, whose silence during 
the past half-hour had been con- 
spicuous, opened his mouth. 

““Why—er—”’, he began. 

But Mrs. Walbrough cut bim off. 

“You'll forgive Miss Deane, 
won’t you?” she pleaded. “She’s 
exhausted, poor thing, though she 
doesn’t know it.” 

Indeed, Clancy didn’t know it, 
hadn’t even suspected it. But 
she could offer no protest. Mrs. 
Walbrough was dominating the 
situation as Vandervent had been 
doing a few moments ago. She 
found herself shaking hands with 
Randall, thanking him, telling him 
that her plans necessarily were un- 
certain, but adding, with the irre- 
pressible Clancy grin, that, if she 
weren’t here, she’d certainly be 
in jail where anyone could find 
her, and bidding him good-by. All 
this without knowing exactly why. 
Randall deserved better treatment. 
Yet, queerly enough, she didn’t 
want to accord it to him. 

A little later, she was uncorseted 
and lying down in a Walbrough 
guest bedroom, a charming room 
in soft grays that soothed her and 
made her yearn for night and sleep. Just 
now she wasn’t the least bit sleepy, but 
she yielded to Mrs. Walbrough’s insis- 
tence that she should rest. 

Mrs. Walbrough, leaving her guest, 
found her husband in his study; he was 
gravely mixing himself a cocktail. She 
surveyed him with contempt. Mildly he 
looked at her. 

“What have I done now?” he demanded. 

“Almost rushed that poor girl into a 
marriage,” she replied. 

““Marriage?’ God bless me—what do 
you mean?” 

“Asking again and again what Phil 
Vandervent meant when he said that he 
knew a way to avoid publicity. And then 
you didn’t have sense enough to edge 
young Randall out of the house. You iet 
me be almost rude to him.” 

‘Well, why should I have been the one 
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colds. Aid voice; 


Keep the yellow 


A ForEverybody! 


SE Luden’s the year round 
—not just for coughs and 


clear nose; sweeten breath. 


soothe throat; 


box handy 


Menthol Cough Drops 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS rrorecrion 


Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank 
form “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION” to besigned and 
witnessed. Form and-information concerning patents free 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 258 Or ~ay Bailding, Washington, D.C. 
Originators of the form *-Evidence of Conception’’ 


mail false teeth, old and 
For Spot Cash broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum. in any shape or 
amount—anything valuable. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 
Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 224 Lennox Bldg.,Cleveland,Ohio 


Latest and best yet: 14 
Poultry Book pages, 215 beautifel ag 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information, 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 30. Clarinds,iowa 


BAZIN 


Famous FRENCH Depilatory 
for removing hair 


A delicately perfumed powder; removes 
hair, leaves skin smooth, white; for arms, 
limbs, face; 50 cents, also the new, eco- 
nomical $1 size containing complete mixing 
outfit. At drug and department stores. 
Send 10 cents for trial sample and booklet. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 106 Waverly Place. N. Y. 


Tells of the great opportunities in this «tractive 
profession, and how 
time. Send for copy at once. 


BANKING 


you can learn by mai. in spare 
Be obligations. 


EDGAR «. Pres., 
American School of Banking, 110 McLene Bldg:, Columbus, O. 


COMMERCIAL 


ARTISTS 


/PROPERLY TRAINED EARN 


MFYER BOTH 


$100 A WEEK UP @ 


(a Department of the Meyer Both Company) 
offers you a different and practical training. 

f you like to draw develop your talent. 
Study this practical course — taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who produced 
and sold last year over 12,600 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year — today's shortage acute. It's a 
highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to both men and 
women — home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get oar special book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY" — for half the cost of 
mailing — 4 cents in Stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., 
Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAPE’S 


AIDS DIGESTION 


Large 60c Case—Drugstores 


DIAPEPSIN 
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to be rude? Why be rude, anyway? He’s 
been darned nice to the girl.” 

“That’s just it! Do you want her to 
keep thinking how nice he is?” 

“Well, in the‘name of heaven, why not?” 
demanded her exasperated husband. 

‘Because he’s not good enough for her.” 

“Why isn’t he?” 

“Because she can do better.” 

The judge drained his cocktail. 

“Mrs. Walbrough, do you know I 
haven’t the faintest idea what you're 
talking about?” 

“Of course you haven’t! You’d have 
let her stay here and listen, maybe, to a 
proposal from that young man, and perhaps 
accept it, and possibly——” 
|  “Peace!’”’ thundered the judge. ‘No 
| more ‘supposes,’ please. I'll not be 
| henpecked in my own house.” 
| She came close to him and put her arm 
| about him. 
| “Where shall I henpeck you then, 
| Tommy boy?” she asked. 
| “*Tommy boy! Tommy boy! O my 

good Lord, what talk!” sputtered the 
| judge. But he kissed her as she lifted her 
mouth to his. 


XXV 


Fawritarity breeds endurance as well 
as contempt. Clancy ate as hearty a 
| breakfast on Monday morning as any 
| criminal that ever lived, and, according 
to what one reads, condemned criminals 
on the morning of execution have most 
rapacious appetites. Which is not so odd 
as people think; how can they know 
when they’re going to eat again? 

She had been in New York one week, 
lacking a few hours, and ir that week she 
had run the scale of sensation. She did not 
believe that she could ever be excited 
_ again. No matter what came, she believed 
| that she would have fortitude to endure it. 
| The judge and his wife seemed to have 


banished alarm. Indeed, they had seemed 

to do that last night, for when Mrs. 
| Walbrough had permitted Clancy to rise 
| for dinner, she had conducted her to a 
meal at which no talk of Clancy’s plight 
had been permitted to take place. Later, 
the three had played draw-pitch, a card 
game at which Clancy had shown what 
the judge was pleased to term a “genuine 
talent.” 

Then had come bed. And now, having 
disposed of a breakfast that would have 
met the approval of any resident of Zenith, 
she announced that she was going out. 

“Better stay indoors,” said the judge. 
“Just as well, you know, if people don’t 
see you too much.” 

Clancy laughed. 

“T’ve been outdoors right along,” she 
said. “It’s rather a late date to hide 
indoors. Besides, I mustn’t lose my job.” 

“Tob!” The judge snorted disgustedly. 

“Why, you must’nt think of work until 
this matter is all settled!” cried Mrs. 
Walbrough. 

Clancy smiled. 

I must live, you know.” 

“‘Tive! Live!’” The judge lifted an 
empty coffee-cup to his mouth, then set 
it down with a crash that should have 
broken it. ‘Don’t be absurd, my dear 
girl. Mrs. Walbrough and I——” 

“Please!” begged Clancy. She fought 
against tears of gratitude—of affection. 
“You've been so dear, so—so—‘angelic’ 
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is the only word that fits it. Both of you. 
I'll adore you—always. But you mustn’t 
—I didn’t come to New York to let other 
people, no matter how sw eet and generous 
they might be, do for me.’ 

The judge cleared his throat. 

“Quite right, my dear; quite right.” 

“Of course she is,” said Mrs. Walbrough. 

Clancy hid her mirth. It is a wonderful 
thing to realize that in the eyes of certain 
people we may do no wrong, that, what- 
ever we do, even though these certain 

people have advised against it, becomes 
6 the only correct, the only 
possible course. And to think that she 
had known the Walbroughs only a few 
days! 

Fate had been brutal to her these past 
seven days; but Fate had also been 
kindly. 

“But you'll continue to make this your 
home—for the present, at least,” said the 
judge. “Until this affair is closed.” 

To have refused would have been an 
unkindness. They wanted her. Clancy 


was one of those persons who would always | 


be wanted. 
The judge, as she was leaving, wrote 


on a card his private-office telephone- 


number. 


“Tf you got the listed one, you might | 
have difficulty in speaking with me. But | 


this wire ends on my desk. I answer it 
myself.” 

Clancy thanked him. Mrs. Walbrough 
kissed her, and the judge assumed a for- 
lorn, abused expression. So Clancy kissed 
him also. 

A servant stopped her in the hall. 

“Just arrived, Miss Deane,” she said, 
putting in Clancy’s hand a long box, from 
one end of which protruded flower-stems. 
Clancy had never been presented with 
“store” flowers before. In Zenith, people 
patronize a florist only on _ sorrowful 
occasions. 

And now, gazing at the glorious red roses 
that filled the box, Clancy knew that she 
would never go back to Zenith. She had 
known it several times during the past 
week, but to-day she knew it definitely, 
finally. With scandal hovering in a black 
cloud over her, she still knew it. These 
roses were emblematic of the things for 
which she had come to New York. They 
stood for the little luxuries, the refinements 
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of living that one couldn’t have in a | 
country town. Had the greatest sage in | 
the world come to Clancy now and_ told 
her of what little worth these things were 
in comparison with the simpler, truer | 
things of the country, Clancy would 
have laughed at him. How could a man 
be expected to understand? Further, she 
wouldn’t have believed him. She had 
seen meannesses in Zenith that its gorgeous 
sunsets and its tonic air could not eradicate 
from memory. 

She turned back, and up-stairs found 
Mrs. Walbrough. 

. “T’ll fix them for you,” said the judge’s 
wife. 

But Clancy hugged the opened box to 
her bosom. 

“These are the first flowers from a 
florist’ s that I ever received,” she said. 
“Bless your heart!” said Mrs. Walbrough. 

‘T'll even let you fill the vases.” Mrs. 
Ww albrough could remember the first 
flowers that had been sent her by her first 
beau. “But you haven’t read the card!” 


she cried. 


— 
BEEF LOAF 
[ith ketchup in lemon cups] 


1 lt. ground round steak 1 cupful soft breadcrumbs 
? Ib. beef suet. crumbled crackers 
1 medium-sized onion 15, teaspoonfuls salt 


1 small red pepper 4 teaspoonful pepper 
} cupful water 2 eggs 


Try out suet, grind with vegetables, add to meat with other 
ingredients, make into a loaf, dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper, and bake for 45 minutes, basting after it browns. 

¥% cupful of cold cooked hominy or rice may be substituted 
for 4 cupful of breadcrumbs. 


N EXCELLENT RECIPE but the addition 
A of Heinz Ketchup, when the dish 
is served, makes it much more delicious. 

Heinz Ketchup has a pedigree that goes 
back to the selected seed from which, 
under Heinz supervision, the tomatoes 
are grown. The luscious freshness and 
flavor is preserved by cooking the Ketchup 
as quickly as possible after the fruit is 
picked from the vines. 

The choicest spices and the skill of the 
Heinz cooks contribute to the perfection 
of a condiment that has long been world 
famous— Heinz Ketchup. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 
Also prepared from selected, fresh, ripe 
tomatoes, Heinz Chili Sauce is skil- 
fully spiced and seasoned in a way that 
makes it a delightful relish. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada | 
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Diamonps 
PEARLS 
The unusual facilities of this 
Establshment for obtannng the best 
from all parts of the world are an 
‘ advantage to patrons. 
Send for Illustrated Diamond Book 


Wedding Invitations andAnnouncements | 
and Anniversary Invitations 

..’ Reception Invitations Debut Invitations 

>’, Dinner Invitations Dance Invitations 

Tea Cards Visiting Cards 

Socra/ Stationerr- for al/ occasrorss 
Samples mailed upon request. 


Don’t Lick Stamps 


or Envelopes 
Moisten them with MOISTENER. Always 


for use. Sani! np neatly. 


in series or singly. nickel- igbly desirable 
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Useful Xmas gift. one be keenly one SI by social letter 


4 writer or office employee 
PRICE, E- $2. 35 Ask your stationer or send us $2.35 
PREPAID 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 
ARGUS MFG. CO. 402-6 N. Paulina St. Dept. 23, CHICAGO 
MOST UNIQUE SHOP IN THE WORLD 
Send for Free Catalog of “1001 Curios Things.” 


Alaska Curios, Indian Baskets, Moccasins, etc. 
Ye Olde Curiosity Shop, at Colman Dock, Seattle, Washington. 


This Book tells you when to use "ane 
Saxophone—singly, in 
in ——y or in band; 

ce 


PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 


with the free char. ,)» send you, and ina few weeks 
you will be playing» pular airs. Practice is a pleas- 
e because of quick results. Send for copy of book 
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Buescher-Grand Cornet 


The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 
mude. Double your pleasure, popularity and income 
by playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. 


> 
Days’ Free Trial 

You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days 
in your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments. Ask us to send you names of users 44 
your locality. Big py | Catalog of True-Tone Band and 
Orchestra Instruments se’ 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. | 


L145 Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 


Clancy colored. She hadn’t thought 
of that. She picked up the envelop. 

“Oh!” she gasped, when she had torn 
the envelop open and had read the sender’s 
name. And there were scribbled words 
below the engraved script: “‘To a brave 
young lady.” 

Mutely she handed the card to her 
hostess. Mrs. Walbrough smiled. 

“He isn’t as brave as you, my dear. Or 
else,” she explained, ‘he’d have written, 
‘To a beautiful young lady.’ Why,” she 
cried, “that’s what he started to write! 
Look! There’s a blot, and it’s scratched——” 

Clancy’s color was fiery’. 

“‘He wouldn’t have!” she protested. 

“Well, he didn’t; but he wanted to,” 
| retorted Mrs. Walbrough. 

Clancy gathered the roses in her arms. 
She could say nothing. Of course, it was 
absurd. Mrs. Walbrough had acquired a 
sudden and great fondness for her, and 
therefore was colored in her views. Still, 
there was the evidence. There is no 
letter “‘t”’ in brave, and undeniably there 
had been a “t” in the word that had 
preceded “young.” She saw visions; she 
saw herseli—she dismissed them. Mr. 
Philip Vandervent was a kindly, chivalrous 
young man and had done a thoughtful 
thing. That’s all there was to it. She 
would be an idiot to read more into the 
incident. And yet, there had been a “t” 
in brave”’ until he had scratched it out! 

Her heart was singing as she left the 
Walbrough house. A score of Spoffords 
might have been lurking watchfully near 
and she would never have seen them. 

Suddenly the thought of Randall. Why 
hadn’t he thought of sending her roses? 
He had come back from Albany, cut short 
his trip to California to see her, to plead 
once more his cause. Her eyes hardened. 
He hadn’t pleaded it very strongly. 
Suddenly she knew why she had _ been 
resentful yesterday—because she had 
sensed his refusal of her. Refusal! She 
offered to marry him, and—he’d said, 
“Wait.” 

But she could not keep her mind on him 
long enough to realize that she was unjust. 
The glamour of Vandervent overwhelmed 
her. 

She walked slowly, and it was after 
nine when she arrived at Sally Hender- 
son’s office. 

Her employer greeted her cordially. 

“Easy job—though tiresome—for you 
to-day, Miss Deane,” she said. ‘Sophie 
Carey has made another lightning change. 
Wants to rent her house furnished as quick 
as we can get a client. You’ve got to 
check her inventory. Hurry along, will 
vou? Here!’ She thrust into Clancy’s 
hands printed slips of paper and almost 
pushed her employee toward the door. 

Clancy caught a ’bus and rode as far. as 
Eighth Street. On the way, she glanced 
at the printed slips. They were lists of 
about everything, she imagined, that could 
possibly be crowded into a house. The 
task had frightened her at first, but now it 
seemed simple. 

Mrs. Carey’s maid had evidently re- 
covered from the indisposition of the other 
day, or else she had engaged a new one. 
Anyway, a young woman in apron and 
cap opened the door. 

Yes; Mrs. Carey was in. In a moment, 
Clancy had verbal evidence of the fact, 
for she heard Sophie’s voice calling to her. 
She entered the dining-room. Mrs. Carey 
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was at breakfast. Her husband was with 
her, but that his breakfast was the ordinary 
sort Clancy was inclined to doubt. For 
by his apparently untouched plate stood 
a tall glass. 

He rose, not too easily, as Clancy entered. 
“Welcome to our city, little stranger!” 

he cried. 

Clancy shot a glance at Sophie Carey. 
She was sorry for her. Mrs. Carey’s face 
was white; she looked old. 

“Going to find me a tenant?” she asked. 
Her attempt at joviality was rather pa- 
thetic. 

“Take the house herself. Why not?” 
demanded Carey. ‘Nice person to leave 
it with. Take good care ev’rything. Make 
it pleasant for me when I run into town 
for a day or so. Nice, friendly li’l brunette 
to talk to. ’Scuse me,” he suddenly 
added. ‘Sorry! Did I say anything I 
shouldn’t, Sophie darling? I ask you, 
Miss Deane, did I say a single thing 
shouldn’t ’ve said. Tell me.” 

“No, indeed,” said Clancy. 

Her heart ached for Sophie Carey. A 
brilliant, charming beautiful woman tied 
to a thing like this' Not that she judged 
Don Carey because of his intoxication. 
She was not too rigorous in her judgment 
of other people’s weaknesses. She knew 
that men can become intoxicated and 
still be men of genius and strength. But 
Carey’s weak mouth, too small! for virility, 
his mean eyes, disgusted her. What a 
woman Mrs. Carey would make if the right 
man— And yet she was drawn to her 
husband in some way or another. Possibly, 
Clancy decided, sheer loneliness made her 
endure him on those occasions when he 
returned from wanderings to her side. 

Mrs. Carey rose. 

“You'll excuse us, Don? Miss Deane 
must go over the house, you know.” 

“Surest thing! Go right ‘long. ’F I can 
help, don’t hes’tate t’ call on me. Love 
help 1i’l brunette.” 

How they got out of the room, Clancy 
didn’t know. She thought that Sophie Carey 
would faint, but she didn’t. As for herself, 
the feeling that Don Carey’s drunken 
eyes were appraising her figure nauseated 
her. She was so pitifully inclined toward 
Sophie that her eyes were blurry. 

Up-stairs in her bedroom, Mrs. Carey 
met Clancy’s eyes. She had been calm, 
self-controlled up to now. But the sym- 
pathy that she read in Clancy weakened her 
resolution. She sat heavily down upon the 
edge of the bed and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“OQ my God, what shall I do?” she 
moaned. 

Awkwardly, Clancy advanced to her. 
She put an arm about the older woman’s 
shoulders. 

‘Please,’ she said, “you mustn’t!” 

Mrs. Carey’s hands dropped to her side. 
Her eyes seemed to grow dry, as though 
she were controlling her tears by an effort 
of her will. 

“T won’t. The beast!’ she cried. She 
rose, flinging off, though not rudely, Clan- 
cy’s sympathetic embrace. ‘“ Miss Deane, 
don’t you ever marry. Beasts—all of them!” 

Clancy, with the memory of Vander- 
vent’s roses in her mind, shook her head. 

“‘He—he just isn’t himself, Mrs. Carey,” 
she said. 

The older woman shrugged. 

himself?’ He is himself. When 
he’s sober, he’s worse, because then one 
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can make no excuses for him. To insult 
a guest in my house——” 

“J don’t mind,” stammered Clancy. 
make allowances 

“So have I. So have all my friends. 
But now—I’m through with him. I—” 
Suddenly she sat down again, before a 
dressing-table. ‘“That’s isn’t true. I’ve 
promised him his chance, Miss Deane. 
He shall have it. We're going to the 
country. He has a little place up in 
Dutchess County. We’re going there to- 
day. The good Lord only knows how we'll 
reach it over the roads, but—it’s his only 
chance. It’s his last. And I’m a fool 
to give it to him. He’ll be sober, but— 
worse then. And still— Hear him,” she 
sneered. 

Clancy listened. At first, she thought 
that it was mere maudlin speech, but as 
Don Carey’s voice died away, she heard 
another voice—a mean, snarling voice. 

“You think so, hey? Lemme tell you 
diff’rent. All I gotta do is to ’phone 
a cop, and——” 


“Go ahead—’phone ’em,” she heard 


Carey’s voice interrupt. 

The other’s changed to a whine. 

“ Aw, be sensible, Carey! You’re soused 
now, or you wouldn’t be such a fool. 
Why not slip me a li’l jack and let it go at 
that? You don’t want the bulls comin’ 
in on this.” 

Clancy stared at Sophie. The wife walked 
to the door. 

“Ton!” she called. ‘Who’s 
stairs?” 

“You ’tend to your own affairs,” came 
her husband’s answer. “Shut your door, 
and your mouth, too.” 

Mrs. Carey seemed to stagger under the 
retort. She sat down again. She turned 
to Clancy, licking her lips with her tongue. 

“Please—please—” she gasped, “‘see— 
who it is—with Don.” 

Down-stairs Clancy tiptoed. Voices were 
raised again in altercation. 

“Why the deuce should I give you 
money?” demanded Carey. “Suppose 
I did run a fake agency for the pictures? 
Suppose I did promise a few girls jobs 
that they never got? What about it? You 
can’t dig any of those girls up. Run tell 
the police.” 

“Yes; that’s all right,” said the other 
voice. “But suppose that I tell ’em that 
you had a key to Morris Beiner’s office, 
hey? Suppose I tell ’em that, hey?” 

Something seemed to rise from Clancy’s 
chest right up through her throat and in- 
tohermouth. Onceagainon tiptoe, wanting 
to scream, yet determined to keep silent, 
she edged her way to the dining-room 
door. Don Carey had made no answer to 
this last speech of his visitor. Peering 
through the door, Clancy knew why. He 
was lying back in a chair, his mouth 
wide open, his eyes equally wide with 
fright. And the man at whom he stared 
was the man who had been with Spofford 
yesterday, the elevator-man from the 
Heberworth Building! 

Again that elevator-man appears 
like Nemesis before Clancy Deane. 
The reader may well ask, ‘‘ What’s 
he doing here?” Suffice it to reply 
that Mr. Roche’s supreme ingenuity 
in plot-weaving is nowhere better 
shown than in the next instalment 
ol Find the Woman, in February 
Cosmopolitan. This is indeed one 
of the biggest of mystery stories— 
big in conception, big in interest. 
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LL over this country 
there are families 

whose happiness this and 
every New Year’s Day is the 
resul* of the foresight of men 
who, while still living, made 
wise provision for the future. 


One of these men, who is 
typical of the others, at the 
beginning of a New Year 
now long past, looked into 
the faces of his loved ones 
and thought: “They are 
happy now, but how can I 
insure their happiness in the 
years to come?” 


He made a will. For his 
wife, inexperienced in busi- 
ness matters, he planned a 
trust fund, to protect her 
against the tragedy of ill- 
advised investments. A fund 
was set aside for his chil- 
dren’s education. The boys 
were to be given their whole 
share of the estate at a ma- 
ture age; the daughters’ shares 
were to be kept in trust dur- 
ing their lives, so that, mar- 
ried or single, they would be 
financially independent. 


| 
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the services they render 


SS 


This is the first of a series of messages to be published by 
associated trust companies of the United States concerning 
A new book, Safeguarding Your 
Family's Future, explaining these services, may be obtained 
upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 


The Business Side of 
Happy New Year 


Then came the question: 
“Who is to carry out these 
plans?” He decided that it 
was unfair to his wife to ask 
her to manage property which 
it had taken his utmost labor 
and trained effort to accumu- 
late. He named a trust com- 
pany, therefore, as executor 
and trustee, because it had 
attributes which only a cor- 
poration could have—con- 
tinuous existence, accumu- 
lated experience, financial 
responsibility, perfected 
mechanism, the counsel and 
direction of many men skilled 
in business. 


And today, long after his 
death, the trust company is 
serving this man’s family 
from one Happy New Year 
to the next, its officers acting 
with understanding of each 
individual’s needs, yet ob- 
serving a strict impartiality, 


As this man made provi- 
sion, so any man can provide, 
in proportion to his desires 
and means, for his family’s 
future. 


Trust Company Division 


AMERICAN Bankers AssociATION 


Five Nassau STREET, NEw YorkK 
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lighting. 


For heating only, $1.75 
} For heating and lighting, 25 
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J. ROBINESONS Inc. 


1307. 131" Stand PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Inexpensive,Convenient and Prac- 
tical Heater for Automobile Owners 


Clark Double Purpose 
Automobile Heater 


Kose it in car when driving—keeps you warm and 
ortable. Put it under hood when car is left stand- 
ing—keeps engine warm, soit starts atonce. Several 


models, inexpensive, from $3.25 to $11. No fiame, 
smoke or odor. Fuel used is our Clark Carbon brick. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, or write for circular. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5605Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Our 
WEEKLY BOND LETTER 


discussing desirable domestic 
and foreign bonds 


Free upon Request | 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 
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| Direct Wires to Various Markets _|| 
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The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from page 21) 


permitted the screen door to slam in the 
face of the man following him; with a very 
definite appreciation of the good things of 
life, he had instantly selected the chair in 
the corner opposite Farrel, where he could 
smoke his cigar free from the wind. Fol- 
lowing the Japanese came an American, 
as distinctive of his class as the Japanese 
was of his. In point of age, this man was 
about fifty years old—a large man of 
strikingly handsome and impressive per- 
sonality. He courteously held the door 
open to permit the passage of the girl 
whom Farrel had noticed when he first 
entered the car. 

To Farrel, at least, a surprising incident 
now occurred. There were eight vacant 
seats on the platform, and the girl’s glance 
swept them all; he fancied it rested longest 
upon the chair beside him. Then, with 
the faintest possible little moue of dis- 
approval, she seated herself beside the 
Japanese. The other man took the seat in 
front of the girl, half turned, and entered 
into conversation with the Jap. 

Farrel studied the trio with interest, 


| decided that they were traveling together, 


and that the man in the gray tweeds was 
the father of the girl. She bore a striking 
resemblance to him and had inherited his 
handsome features a thousandfold, albeit 


| her eves were different, being large, brown, 


from them beamed a 


and wide apart; 
and tenderness 


sweetness, a benignancy, 


| that, to the impressionable Farrel, bespoke 


mental as well as physical beauty. She 
was gowned, gloved, and hatted with rich 
simplicity. 

“T think that white man is from the 
East,” Farrel concluded, although why 
that impression came to him, he would 
have been at a loss to explain. Perhaps it 
was because he appeared to associate on 


| terms of social equality with a Japanese 


whose boorishness, coupled with an evident 
desire to agree with everything the white 
man said, proclaimed him anything but a 
consular representative or a_ visiting 
merchant. 

Presently the girl’s brown eves were 
turned casually in Farrel’s direction, 
seemingly without interest. Instantly he 
rose, fixed her with a comprehending look, 
nodded almost imperceptibly toward the 
chair he was vacating, and returned to 
his seat inside the car. Her fine brows 
lifted a trifle; her slight inclination of the 
head was robbed of the chill of brevity by 
a fleeting smile of gratitude, not so much 
for the sacrifice of his seat in her favor as 
for the fine courtesy which had moved him 
to proffer it without making of his action 
an excuse to sit beside her and attempt an 
acquaintance. 

From his exile, Farrel observed with 
satisfaction how quickly the girl excused 
herself to her companions and crossed over 
to the seat vacated in her favor. 

At the first call for luncheon, he entered 
the diner and was given a seat at a small 
table. The seat opposite him was unoc- 
cupied, and when the girl entered the 
diner alone and was shown to this vacant 
seat, Farrel thrilled pleasurably. 

“Three long, loud ones for you, young 
lady!” he soliloquized. ‘You didn’t care 
to eat at the same table with the brown 
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beggar; so you came to luncheon alone.” 


As their glances met, there was in 
Farrel’s black eyes no hint of recognition, 
for he posssessed in full measure all of the 
modesty and timidity of the most modest 
and timid race on earth where women are 
concerned—the Irish—tempered with the 
exquisite courtesy of that race for whom 
courtesy and gallantry toward woman area 
tradition—the Spanish of that all but 
extinct Californian caste known as the 
gente. 

It pleased Farrel to pretend careful study 
of the menu. Although his preferences 
in food were simple, he was extraordinarily 
hungry and knew exactly what he wanted. 
For long months he had dreamed of a 
porterhouse steak smothered in mush- 
rooms, and now, finding that appetizing 
viand listed on the menu, he ordered it 
without giving mature deliberation to the 
possible consequences of his act. For the 
past two months he had been forced to 
avoid, when dining alone, meats served in 
such a manner as to necessitate firm and 
skilful manipulation of a knife—and when 
the waiter served his steak, he discovered, 
to his embarrassment, that it was not 
particularly tender nor was his knife even 
reasonably sharp. Consequently, follow- 
ing an unsatisfactory assault, he laid the 
knife aside and cast an anxious glance 
toward the kitchen, into which his waiter 
had disappeared; while awaiting the aid 
of this functionary, he hid his right hand 
under the table and gently massaged the 
back of it at a point where a vivid red scar 
showed. 

He was aware that the girl was watching 
him, and, with the fascination peculiar to 
such a situation, he could not forbear a 
quick glance at her. Interest and concern 
showed in the brown eyes, and she smiled 
frankly, as she said: 

“T very much fear, Mr. Ex-First Ser- 
geant, that vour steak constitutes an order 
you are unable to execute. Perhaps you 
will not mind if I carve it for you.” 

“Please do not bother about me!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘The waiter will be here 
presently. ‘You are very kind, but——” 

“Oh, I’m quite an expert in the gentle 
art of mothering military men. I com- 
manded a hot-cake-and-doughnut brigade 
in France.” She reached across the little 
table and possessed herself of his plate. 

“T’ll bet my last copeck you had good 
discipline, too,” he declared admiringly. 
He could imagine the number of daring 
devils from whose amorous advances even 
a hot-cake queen was not immune. 

“The recipe was absurdly simple: No 
discipline, no hot-cakes. And there were 
always a sufficient number of good fellows 
around to squelch anybody who tried to 
interfere with my efficiency. By the way, 
I observed how hungrily you were looking 
out the window this morning. Quite a 
change from Siberia, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘How did you know:I’d soldiered in 
Siberia?” 

“Vou said you’d bet your last copeck.” 

“You should have served in Intelli- 
gence.’ 

“You are blessed with a fair amount of 
intuition yourself.” 

“Oh, I knew you didn’t w ~ to sit near 


that Jap. Can’t bear the race myself.” 


She nodded approvingly. 
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“Waiter’s still out in the kitchen,” she 
reminded him. ‘Now, old soldier, aren’t 
you glad I took pity on you? Your steak 
would have been cold before he got round 
to vou, and I imagine you’ve had sufficient 
cold rations to do you quite a while.” 

“Tt was sweet of you to come to my 
rescue. I’m not exactly crippled, though 
I haven’t used my hand for more than two 
months, and the muscles are slightly 
atrophied. The knife slips because I can- 
not close my hand tightly. But I’ll be 
all right in another month.” 

“What happened to it?” 

“Saber-thrust. Wouldn’t have amount- 
ed to much if the Bolshevik who did the 
thrusting had a clean saber.  Blood- 
poisoning set in, but our battalion surgeon 
got to work on it in time to save me from 
being permanently crippled.” 

‘“*Saber-thrust?’ They got that close to 
you?” 

He nodded. 

“Troop of Semenofi’s bandits in a little 
two-by-four fight out on the Transsiberian 
railroad. Guess they wanted the train- 
load of rations we were guarding. Mycap- 
tain killed the fellow who stuck me and 
accounted for four others who tried to 
finish me.” 

“Captains think a great deal of good 
first sergeants,’’ she suggested. ‘‘And 
you got a wound-chevron out of it. I 
suppose, like every soldier, you wanted one, 
provided it didn’t cost too much.” 

“Oh, yes. And I got mine rather cheap. 
The battalion surgeon fixed it soI didn’t 
have to go to the hospital. Never missed 
a day of duty.” 

She handed him his plate with the steak 
cut into bits. 

“Tt was nice of you to surrender your 
cozy seat to me this morning, Sergeant.” 
She buttered a piece of bread for him and 
added, ‘‘But very much nicer the way you 
did it.” 

““Cast thy bread upon the waters,’” 
he quoted, and grinned brazenly. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, if I were in civvies, you’d have 
permitted the waiter to cut my steak.”’ 

“Oh, of course we veterans must stand 
together, Sergeant.” 

“T find it pleasanter sitting together. 
By the way, may I ask the identity of the 
Nipponese person with your father?” 

“How do you know he is my father?’’ 
she parried. 

“TI do not know. I merely thought he 
looked quite worthy of the honor.” 

“While away with the rough, bad sol- 
diers, you did not forget how to make 
graceful speeches, ”’ she complimented him. 
“The object of your pardonable curiosity 
is a Mr. Okada, the potato baron of 
California. He was formerly prime min. 
ister to the potato king of the San Joaquin, 
but revolted and became a pretender to 
the throne. While the king lives, how- 
ever, Okada is merely a baron, although 
in a few years he will probably control the 
pototo market absolutely.” 

He thumped the table lightly with his 
maimed hand. 

Ss “I knew he was just a coolie dressed 
p. 
She reached for an olive. . 

“Go as far as you like, native son. 
He's no friend of mine.” 

“Well, in that case, I'll spare his life,” 
he countered boldly. “And I’ve always 
wanted to kill a Japanese potato baron. 
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me to immolate myself and reduce the 
cost of spuds?”’ 

“T never eat them. They’re very fat- 
tening. Now, if you really wish to be a 
humanitarian, why not search out the 
Japanese garlic king?’ 

“T dare not. His demisé¢ would place 
me in bad odor.”’ 

She laughed merrily. Evidently she was 
finding him amusing company. She looked 
| him over appraisingly and queried bluntly, 

“Were you educated abroad?” 

“Twas not. I’ma product of a one-room 
schoolhouse perched on a bare hill down in 
San Marcos County.” 

“But you speak like a college man.” 

“T am. I’m a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California Agricultural College, at 
Davis. I’m a sharp on pure-bred beef 
'cattle, pure-bred swine, and irrigation. I 

| know why hens decline to lay when eggs are 
| worth eighty cents a dozen, and why young 

| turkeys are so blamed hard to raise in the 

fall. My grandfather and my father were 
jeducated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
| and were sharps on Latin and Greek, but I 
| never figured the dead languages as much 
of an aid to a man doomed from birth to 
view cows from the hurricane-deck of a 
horse.” 

“But you have such a funny 
clipped accent.”’ 

He opened his great black eyes in feigned 
astonishment. 

didn’t you know?” he whispered. 

“Know what?” 

“Unfortunate voung woman!”’ he mur- 
mured to his water-glass. ‘‘ No wonder she 
sits in public with that pudgy son of a 
chrysanthemum, when she isn’t even able 
to recognize a greaser at a glance. Oh, 
Lord!” 

“You're not a greaser,’’ she challenged. 

“No?” he bantered. ‘“‘You ought to 
see me squatting under an avocado tree, 
singing the ‘Spanish Cavalier’ to a guitar 
accompaniment. Listen: I'll prove it 
without the accompaniment.” And he 
hummed softly: 


little 


Spanish cavalier, 
Went out to rope a steer, 

| Along with his paper cigar-o, 

‘Car-ramba!’ says he. 

you will be 

Mucho bueno carne por mio!’” 


Her brown eves danced. 

“That doesn’t prove anything except 
that you’re an incorrigible Celt. When 
you stooped down to kiss the stone at 
Blarney Castle, you lost your balance 
and fell in the well. And you’ve dripped 
blarney ever since.” 

“Oh, not that bad, really! I’m a very 
serious person ordinarily. That little 
forget-me-not of language is a heritage of 
my childhood. Mother taught me to pray 
in Spanish, and I learned that language 
first. Later, my grandfather taught me to 
swear in English with an Irish accent, 
and I’ve been fearfully balled up ever 
since. It’s very inconvenient.” 

“Be serious, soldier, or I shall not cut 
your meat for you at dinner.’ 

“Excuse me. I forgot I was addressing 
a hot-cake queen. But please do not 
threaten me, because I’m out of the army 
just twenty-four hours, and I’m indepen- 
‘dent and I may resent it. I can order 


| spoon-victuals, you know.’ 


“You aren’t really Spanish?” 
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“Not really. Mostly. I’d fight a wild 
bull this minute for a single red-chilli 
pepper. I eat them raw.” 

“And you’re going home to your ranch 
now?.” 

“Si. And I’ll not take advantage of any 
stop-over privileges on the way, either. 
Remember the fellow in the song who kept 
on proclaiming that he had to go back— 
that he must go back—that he would go 
back—to that dear old Chicago town? 
Well, that poor exile had only just com- 
menced to,think that he ought to begin 
feeling the urge to go home. And when 
you consider that the unfortunate man 
hailed from Chicago, while I—”’ He blew 
a kiss out the window and hummed: 


love you, Califcrnia. 
You're the greatest state of all——” 

*‘Oh dear! You native sons are all alike. 
Congenial advertisers, every one.” 

“Well, isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it won- 
derful?’’ He was serious now. 

“One-half of your state is worthless 
mountain country——”’ 

“He 
rupted. 

“The other half is desert.” 

“Ever see the Mojave in the late after- 
noon from the top of the Tejon Pass?” 
he challenged. ‘The wild, barbaric beau- 
ty of it? And with water it would be a 
garden-spot.”’ 

‘Of course your valleys are wonderful.” 

“Gracias, sevorita.”” 

“But the bare brown hills in summer- 
time—and the ghost-rivers of the South! 
I do not think they are beautiful.” 

“They grow on one,” he assured her 
earnestly. ‘‘You wait and see. I wish 
you could ride over the hills back of Sespe 
with me this afternoon, and see the San 
Gregorio valley in her new spring gown. 
Ah, how my heart yearns for the San 
Gregorio! 

To her amazement, she detected a 
mistiness in his eves, and her generous 
heart warmed to him. 

profoundly happy you are!” she 
commented. - 

“““Happy?’ I should tell a man! I’m 
as happy as a cock valley-quail with a 
large family and no coyotes in sight. Wow! 
This steak is good.” 

“Not very, I think. It’s tough.” 

“T have good teeth.” 

She permitted him to eat in silence for 
several minutes, and when he had disposed 
of the steak, she asked, 

“You live in the San Gregorio valley?” 

He nodded. 

‘“We have a ranch there also,”’ she vol- 
unteered. “Father acquired it recently.” 

“From whom did he acquire at?” 

“T do not know the man’s name, but the 
ranch is one of those old Mexican grants. 
It has a Spanish name. [Ill try to 
remember it.”’ She knitted her delicate 
brows. “It’s Pal-something or other.” 

“Ts it the Palomares grant?” he sug- 
gested. 

“T think itis. I know the former owner 
is dead, and my father acquired the ranch 
by foreclosure of mortgage on the estate.” 

“Then it’s the Palomares grant. My 
father wrote in his last letter that old man 
Gonzales had died and that a suit to fore- 
close the mortgage had been entered 
against the estate. The eastern edge of 
that grant laps over the lower end of the 
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San Gregorio. Is your father a banker?” 

“He controls the First National Bank 
of El Toro.” 

“That settles the identity of the ranch. 
Gonzales was mortgaged to the First 
National.” He smiled a trifle foolishly. 
“You gave me a bad ten seconds,” he 
explained. “I thought you meant my 
father’s ranch at first.”’ 

“Horrible!” She favored him with a 
delightful little grimace of sympathy. 
“Just think of coming home and finding 
yourself homeless!” 

“T think such a condition would make 
me wish that Russian had been given time 
to finish what he started. By the way, I 
knew all of the stockholders in the First 
National Bank, of El Toro. Your father is 
a newcomer. He must have bought out 
old Dan Hayes’ interest.”” She nodded 
affirmatively. ‘“‘Am I at liberty to be 
inquisitive—just a little bit?” he queried. 

“That depends, Sergeant. Ask your 
question, and if I feel at liberty to answer 
it, I shall.” 

“Ts that Japanese, Okada, a member of 
your party?” 

“Ves; he is traveling with us. He has 
a land-deal on with my father.” 

“Ah!” 

She glanced across at him with new 
interest. 

“There was resentment in that last 
observation of yours,” she challenged. 

“Tn common with all other Californians 
with manhood enough to resent imposition, 
I resent all Japanese.” 

“Ts it true, then, that there is a real 
Japanese problem out here?” 

“Why, I thought everybody knew that,” 
he replied, a trifle reproachfully. ‘As the 
outpost of Occidental civilization, we’ve 
been battling Oriental aggression for forty 
years.” 

“Thad thought this agitation largely the 
mouthings of professional agitators—a 
part of the labor-leaders’ plan to pose as 
the watch-dogs of the rights of the Califor- 
nia laboring man.” 

“That is sheer buncombe carefully fos- 
tered by a very efficient corps of Japanese 
propagandists. The resentment against 
the Japanese invasion of California is not 
confined to any class, but is a very vital 
issue with every white citizen of the state 
who has reached the age of reason and 
regardless of whether he was born in 
California or Timbuktu. Look!” 

He pointed to a huge sign-board fronting 
a bend in the highway that ran close to the 
railroad track and parallel with it: 


NO MORE JAPS WANTED HERE 


“This is entirely an agricultural section,” 
he explained. “There are no labor-unions 
here. “But, he added bitterly, “vou 
could throw a stone in the air and be 
moderately safe on the small end of a bet 
that the stone would land on a Jap farmer.” 

“Do the white farmers think that sign 
will frighten them away.” 

“No; of course not. That sign is merely 
a polite intimation to white men who may 
contemplate selling or leasing their lands to 
Japs that the organized sentiment of this 
community is against such a course. The 
lower standards of living of the Oriental 
enable him to pay much higher prices 
for land than a white man can.” 

“But,” she persisted, “these aliens have 
a legal right to own and lease land in this 
State, have they not?” 
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Cresolene. They can’t harm |, 


“Unfortunately, through the treachery 
of white Jawyers, they have devised means 
to comply with the letter of a law denying 
them the right to own land, while evading 
the spirit of that law. Corporations with 
white dummy directors—purchases by 
alien Japs in the names of their infants in 
arms who happen to have been born in this 
country—”’ He shrugged. 

“Then you should amend your laws.” 

He looked at her with the faintest hint 
of cool belligerence in his fine dark tyes. 

“Every time we Californians try to 
enact a law calculated to keep our state a 
white man’s country, you Easterners, 
who know nothing of our problem, and 
are too infernally lazy to read up on it, 
permit yourselves to be stampeded by that 
hoary shibboleth of strained diplomatic 
relations with the Mikado’s government. 
Pressure is brought to bear on us from 


| the seat of the national government; 


| the President sends us a message to pro- 


| —made us call off our dogs. 


ceed cautiously, and our loyalty to the 
sisterhood of states is used as a club to 
beat our brains out. Once, when we were 
all primed to settle this issue decisively, the 
immortal Theodore Roosevelt—our two- 
fisted, non-bluffable President at that time 
Later, when 
again we began to squirm under our bur- 
den, the secretary of State, pacific William 
J. Bryan, hurried out to our state capital 
held up both pious hands, and cried: ‘Oh, 
no! Really, you mustn’t! We insist that 


‘ you consider the other members of the 


family. Withhold this radical legislation 
until we can settle this row amicably.’ 
Well, we were dutiful sons. We tried 
out the gentleman’s agreement imposed on 
us in 1907, but when, in 1913, we knew it 
for a failure, we passed our Alien Land 
Bill, which hampered but did not prevent, 


| although we knew from experience that the 
| class of Japs who have a strangle-hold on 


California are not gentlemen but coolies, 
and never respect an agreement they can 
break if, in the breaking, they are financi- 
ally benefited. 

“Well,” the girl queried, a little subdued 
by his vehemence, “‘how has that law 
worked out?” 

“Fine—for the Japs. The Japanese 
population of California has doubled in 
five years; the area of fertile lands under 
their domination has increased a thousand- 
fold, until eighty-five per cent. of the 
vegetables raised in this state are controlled 
by Japs. They are not a dull people, and 
they know how to make that control 
yield rich dividends—at the expense of the 
white race. That man Okada is called the 
‘potato baron’ because presently he will 
actually control the potato crop of 
central California—and that is where 
most of the potatoes of this state are raised. 
Which reminds me that I started to ask 
you a question about him. Do you happen 
to know if he is contemplating expanding 
his enterprise to include a section of 
southern California?” 

“T suppose I ought not discuss my 
father’s business affairs with a stranger,” 
she replied, “but since he is making no 
secret of them, I dare say I do not violate his 
confidence when I tell you that he has a 
deal on with Mr. Okada to colonize the 
San Gregorio valley in San Marcos 
County.” 

The look of a thousand devils leaped into 
Farrel’s eyes. The storm of passion that 
swept him was truly Latin in its ter- 
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rible intensity. He glared at the girl 
with a malevolence that terrified her. 

““My valley!”” he managed to murmur 
presently. ‘“‘My beautiful San Gregorio! 
Japs! Japs!” 

“T hadn’t the faintest idea that informa- 
tion would upset you so,” the girl pro- 
tested. ‘‘Please forgive me.” 

“TI—I come from the San Gregorio,”’ he 
cried passionately. “I love every rock and 
cactus and rattlesnake in it. Vdleame 
Dios! And the maimed right hand twisted 
and clutched as, subconsciously, he strove 
to clench his fist. “‘Ah, who was the coward 
—who was the traitor that betrayed us for 
a handful of silver?” 

“Yes; [ believe there is a great deal 
of the Latin about you,” she said demurely, 
“If I had a temper as volcanic as yours, I 
would never, never go armed.” 

“T could kil! with my naked hands the 
white man who betrays his community toa 
Jap. Madre de Dios, how I hate them!” 

‘Well, wait until your trusty right hand 
is healed before you try garroting any- 
body,” she suggested dry!v. “Suppose 
you cool off, Mr. Pepper-pot, and tell me 
more about this terrible menace?” 

“You are interested—really?” 

“T could be made to listen without in- 
terrupting you, if you could bring yourself 
to cease glaring at me with those terrible 
chile-con-carne eyes. I can almost see 
myself at my own funeral. Please re- 
member that I have nothing whatsoever 
to do with my father’s business affairs.” 

“Your father looks like a human being, 
and if he realized the economic crime he is 
fostering——”’ 

‘Easy, soldier! You’re discussing my 
father, whereas I desire to discuss’ the 
Yellow Peril. To begin, are you preju- 
diced against a citizen of Japan just 
because he’s a Jap?” 

“T will be frank. I do not like the race, 
To a white man, there is nothing lovable 
about a Jap, nothing that would lead, 
except in isolated cases, to a warm friend- 
ship between members of our race and 
theirs. And I dare say the individual Jap 
has as instinctive a dislike for us as we 
have for him.” 

“Well then, how about John Chinaman?” 

His face brightened. 

“Oh, a Chinaman is different. He’s a 
regular fellow. You can have a great deal 
of respect and downright admiration for a 
Chinaman, even of the coolie class.” 

“Nevertheless, the Chinese are excluded 
from California.” 

He nodded. 

“But not because of strong racial 
prejudice. The Chinese, like any other 
Oriental, are not assimilable; also, like the 
Jap and the Hindu, they are smart enough 
to know a good thing when they see it— 
and California looks good to everybody. 
John Chinaman would overrun us if we 
permitted it, but since he is a mighty 
decent sort and realizes the sanity of our 
contention that he is not assimilable with 
us, or we with him, he admits the wisdom 
and justice of our slogan: “California for 
white men.” There was no protest from 
Peking when we passed the Exclusion Act. 
Now, however, when we endeavor to ex- 
clude Japanese, Tokio throws a fit. But 
if we can muster enough courage among 
our state legislators to pass a law that 
will absolutely divorce the Japanese coolie 
from California land, we can cope with 
him in other lines of trade.” 
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She had listened earnestly to his argu- 
ment. delivered with all the earnestness of 
which he was capable. 

“Why is he not assimilable?” she 
asked. 

“Would you marry the potato baron?” 
he demanded bluntly. 

“Certainly not!” she answered. 

“He has gobs of money. Is that not a 
point worthy of consideration?” 

“Not with me. It never could be.” 

“Perhaps you have gobs of money also.” 

“Tf I were a scrubwoman and starving, 
I wouldn’t consider a proposal of marriage 
from that Jap sufficiently long to reject 
99 

“Then you have answered your own 
question,” he reminded her triumphantly. 
“The purity of our race—aye, the purity 
of the Japanese race—forbids _inter- 
marriage; hence we are confronted with 
the intolerable prospect of sharing our 
wonderful state with an alien race that 
must forever remain alien—in thought, 
language, morals, religion, patriotism, and 
standards of living. They will dominate 


us, because they are a dominant people; ' 


they will shoulder us aside, control us, 
dictate to us, and we shall disappear from 
this beautiful land as surely and as swiftly 
as did the Mission Indian. While the 
South has its negro problem—and a sorry 
problem it is—the South is responsible 
for it, but we Californians have had an 
infinitely more dangerous problem thrust 
upon us. We've got to shake them off. 
We've go! to!” 

“T’ll speak to my father. I do not 
think he understands—that he fully 
realizes——”’ 

“Ah! Thank you so much. Your 
father is rich, is he not?” 

“T think he possesses more money than 
he will ever need,” she replied soberly. 

“Please try to make him see that the big 
American thing to do would be to colonize 
his land in the San Gregorio for white men 
and take a lesser profit. Really, I do not 
relish the idea of Japanese neighbors.” 

“You live there, then?” 

He nodded. 

“Hope to die there, too. You leave the 
train at El Toro, I suppose?”’ 

“My father has telegraphed mother to 
have the car meet us there. We shall 
motor out to the ranch. And are you 
alighting at El Toro also?” 

“No. I plan to pile off at Sespe, away 
up the line, and take a short cut via a 
cattle-trail over the hills. I’ll hike it.” 

She hesitated slightly. Then: 

“I’m sure father would be very happy 
to give you a lift out from El! Toro, 
Sergeant. We shall have oodles of room.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind. 
But the fact is,’ he went on to explain, 
“nobody knows I’m coming home, and I 
have a childish desire to sneak in the back 
way and surprise them. Were I to appear 
in El Toro, I’d have to shake hands with 
everybody in town and relate a history of 
my exploits and——” 

“T understand perfectly. You just want 
to get home, don’t you?” And she bent 
upon him a smile of complete understand- 
ing—a_ smile all-compelling, maternal. 
‘But did you say you’d hike it in from 
Sespe? Why not hire a horse?” 

“I'd like to have a horse, and if I cared 
to ask for one, I could borrow one. But 
I'll hike it instead. It will be easy in light 
marching-order.”’ 


The reason she went 


to the party 


SG? E didn’t know much about the people 
who were giving the party—but when 
she received the invitation she decided that 
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“Speaking of horses,” she said abruptly. 
“Do you know a horse in the San Gregorio 
named Panchito?”’ 

“A very dark chestnut with silver mane 
and tail, five-gaited, and as stylish as a 
lady?” 

“The very same.’ 

“T should say I do know that horse! 
What about him?” 

“My father is going to buy him for me.” 

This» was news, and Farre!l’s manner 
indicated as much. 

“Where did you sce Panchito?” he 


| demanded. 


“An Indian named Pablo rode him into 
El Toro to be shod one day while we were 
living at the hotel there. He’s perfectly 
adorable.” 

“Pablo? 
| cal.” 

“Be serious. Panchito—I was passing 
the blacksmith’s shop, and I simply had to 
step in and admire him.” 

“That tickled old Pablo to death—of 
course.” 

“Tt did. He put Panchito through all of 
his tricks for me, and, after the horse was 
shod, he permitted me to ride the dear for 
half an hour. Pablo was so kind! He 
waited until I could run back to the hotel 
and change into my riding-habit.”’ 

“Did vou try to give Pablo some money 
—say, about five dollars?” he demanded 
smilingly. 

“Ves.” Her eves betrayed wonder. 

“He declined it with profuse thanks, 
didn’t he?” 

“Vou’re the queerest man I’ve ever met. 
| Pablo did refuse it. How did you know?” 

“T know Pabio. He wouldn’t take 
money from a lady. It’s against the code 
of the Rancho Palomar, and if his boss 
ever heard that he had fractured that 
code, he’d skin him alive.” 
| “Not Pablo’s boss. Pablo told me his 
| Don Mike, as he calls him, was killed by 
| the bewhiskered devils in a cold country 
| the name of which he had heard but could 
| not remember. He meant Siberia.” 
| Farrel sat up suddenly. 
| ‘*What’s that?” he cried sharply. 
| told you Don Mike had been killed?” 
| ‘WYes—poor fellow! Pablo said Don 
| Mike’s father had had a telegram from the 
| War Department.” 

Farrel’s first impulse was to curse the 
War Department—in Spanish, so she would 
not understand. His second was to laugh, 

/and his third to burst into tears. How his 
father had suffered! Then he remembered 
that to-night, he, the said Don Mike, was 
to have the proud privilege of returning 
from Valhalla, of bringing the light of 
joy back to the faded eyes of old Don 
Miguel, and in the swift contemplation of 


Hardly. I know the old ras- 


the drama and the comedy impending, he 
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stood staring at her rather stupidly. 
Pablo would doubtless believe he was a 
ghost returned to haunt old scenes; the 
majordomo would make the sign of the 
cross and start running, never pausing till 
he would reach the Mission of the Mother 
of Sorrows, there to pour forth his unbe- 
lievable tale to Father Dominic. Where- 
upon Father Dominic would spring into 
his prehistoric automobile and come up to 
investigate. Great jumped-up Jehosha- 
phat! What a climax to two years of 
soldiering! 

“Wha—what—why—do you mean to 
tell me poor old Mike Farrel has lost the 
number of his mess?” he blurted. “Great 
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snakes! That news breaks me all up in 
business.” 

“You knew him well, then?” 

“*Knew him?’ Why. I ate with him, 
slept with him, rode with him, went to 
school with him. Know him? I should 
tella man! We even soldiered together in 
Siberia; but, strange to say, I hadn’t heard 
of his death.” 

“Judging by all the nice things I heard 
about him in El Toro, his death was a 
genuine loss to his section of the country. 
Everybody appears to have known him and 
loved him.” 

“One has to die before his virtues are 
apparent to some people.”’ Farrel mur- 
mured philosophically. ‘‘And now that 
Don Mike Farrel is dead, you hope to ac- 
quire Panchito, eh?” 

“T’ll be broken-hearted if I cannot.” 

“He'll cost vou a lot of money.” 

‘“‘He’s worth a lot of money.” 

He gazed at her very solemnly. 

“Tam aware that what I am about to say 
is but poor return for your sweet courtesy, 
but I feel that you might as well begin now 
to abandon all hope of ever owning 
Panchito.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘“‘T—]I hate to tell you this, but the fact 
is—I’m going to acquire him.” 

She shook her head and smiled at him— 
the superior smile of one quite conscious of 
her strength. 

‘‘He is to be sold at public action.”’ She 
informed him. “And the man who outbids 
me for that horse will have to mortgage his 
ranch and borrow money on his Liberty 
Bonds.” 

‘We shall see that which we shall see,” 
he returned enigmatically. ‘‘ Waiter, 
bring me my check, please.”’ 

While the waiter was counting out the 
change from a twenty-dollar bill, Farrel 
resumed his conversation with the girl. 

“Do you plan to remain in the San 
Gregorio very long?” 

summer, I think.” 

He rose from his chair and bowed to her 
with an Old-World courtliness. 

“Once more I thank you for your 
kindness to me, sevorita,” he said. ‘‘It is 
a debt that I shall always remember—and 
rejoice because I can never repay it. I dare 
say we shall meet again in the very near 
future, and when we do, I am going to 
arrange matters so that I may have the 
honor of being properly introduced.” He 
pocketed his change. ‘Until some day in 
the San Gregorio, then,” he finished, 
adios!” 

Despite his smile, her woman’s intuition 
told her that something more poignant 
than the threatened Japanese invasion of 
the San Gregorio valley had cast a shadow 
over his sunny soul. She concluded it 
must have been the news of the death of 
his childhood chum, the beloved Don 
Mike. 

“What a wonderful fellow Don Mike 
must have been!” she mused. ‘White 
men sing his praises, and Indians and 
mixed breeds cry them. No wonder this 
ex-soldier plans to outbid me for Panchito. 
He attaches a sentimental value to the 
horse because of his love for poor Don 
Mike. I wonder if I ought to bid against 
him under the circumstances. Poor dear! 
He wants his buddy's horse so badly. 
He’s really very nice—so old-fashioned 
and sincere. And he’s dreadfully good- 
looking.” 
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“Nature was Overgenerous with that 
voung lady,” Farrel decided, as he made 
his way up to the smoking-car. “As a 
usual thing, she seldom dispenses brains 
with beauty—and this girl has both.. I 
wonder who she can be? Well, she’s too 
late for Panchito. She may have any other 
horse on the ranch, but——”’ 

He glanced down at the angry red scar 
on the back of his right hand and remem- 
bered. What a charger was Panchito for 
a battery commander!” 


IV 


FARREL remained in the smoking-car 
throughout the rest of his journey, for 
he feared the possibility of a renewal of 
acquaintance with his quondam com- 
panion of the dining-car should he return to 
the observation-platform. He did not 
wish to meet her as a discharged soldier, 
homeward bound—the sort of stray dog 
every man, woman, and child feels free to 
enter into conversation with and question 
regarding his battles, wounds, and post- 
office address. When he met that girl 
again, he wanted to meet her as Don 


Miguel José Farrel, of Palomar. He was 


not so unintelligent as to fail to realize that 
in his own country he was a personage, and 
he had sufficient self-esteem to desire her to 
realize it also. He had a feeling that, 
should they meet frequently in the future, 
they would become very good friends. 
Also, he looked forward with quiet amuse- 
ment to the explanations that would ensue 
when the supposedly dead should return 
to life. 

During their brief conversation, she 
had given him much food for thought—so 
much, in fact, that presently he forgot 
about her entirely. His mind was occupied 
with the problem that confronts practically 
all discharged soldiers—that of readjust- 
ment, not to the life of pre-war days, but 
to one newer, better, more ambitious, and 
efficient. Farrel realized that a contin- 
uation of his  dolce-far-niente life on 
the Rancho Palomar under the careless, 
generous, and rather shiftless adminis- 
tration of his father was not for him. 
Indeed, the threatened invasion of the San 
Gregorio by Japanese rendered imperative 
and immediate decision to that effect. He 
was the first of an ancient lineage who had 
even dreamed of progress; he had pro- 
gressed, and he could never, by any 
possibility, afford to retrograde. 

The Farrels had never challenged com- 
petition. They had been content to make 
their broad acres pay a sum sufficient 
to meet operating-expenses and the in- 
terest-charges on the ancient mortgage, 
meanwhile supporting themselves in all 
the ease and comfort of their class by 
nibbling at their principal. Just how far 
his ancestors had nibbled, the last of the 
Farrels was not fully informed, but he was 
young and optimistic, and believed that, 
with proper management and the appli- 
cation of modern ranching principles, he 
would succeed, by the time he was fifty, in 
saving this principality intact for those who 
might come after him, for it was not a part 
of his life plan to die childless—now that 
the war was over and he out of it prac- 
tically with a whole skin. This aspect of 
his future he considered as the train rolled 
into the Southland. He was twenty-eight 
years old, and he had never been in love, 
although, since his twenty-first birthday, 
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his father and Don Juan Sepulvida, of the 
Rancho Capojo, had planned a merger of 
their involved estates through the simple 
medium of a merger of their families. 
Anita Sepulvida was a beauty that any 
man might be proud of; her blood was of 
the purest and best, but, with a certain 
curious hard-headness (the faint strain of 
Scotch in him, in all likelihood), Don Mike 
had declined to please the oldsters by 
paying court to her. 

sufficient of the manana spirit 
in our tribe now, even with the Celtic 
admixture,’’ he had declared forcibly. 
“T believe that like begets like in the 
human family as well as in the animal 
kingdom, and we know from experience 
that it never fails there. An infusion of 
pep is what our family needs, and I’ll be 
hanged if I relish the job of rehabilitating 
two decayed estates for a posterity that I 
know could no more compete with the 
Anglo-Saxon race than did their ances- 
tors.” 

Whereat, old Don Miguel, who possessed 
a large measure of the Celtic instinct for 
domination, had informed Don Mike that 
the latter was too infernally particular. By 
the blood of the devil, his son’s statement 
indicated a certain priggishness, which he, 
Don Miguel, could not deplore too greatly. 

“Vou taught me pride of race,”’ his son 
reminded him. “I merely desire to 
improve our race by judicious selection 
when I mate. And, of course, I'll have 
to love the woman I marry. And I do not 
love Anita Sepulvida.” 

“She loves you,” the old don had 
declared bluntly. 

“Then she’s playing in hard luck. 
Believe me, father, I’m no prig, but I do 
realize the necessity for grafting a little 
gringo hustle to our family tree. Consider 
the supergrandson you will have if you 
leave me to follow my own desires in this 
matter. In him will be blended the 
courtliness and chivalry of Spain, the 
imagery and romance and belligerency of 
the Irish, the thrift and caution of the 
Scotch, and the go-get-him-boy, knock- 
down-and-drag-out spirit of our own Uncle 
Sam. Why, that’s a combination you 
cannot improve upon! 

“T wish I could fall in love with some fine 
girl, marry her, and give my father optical 
assurance, before he passes on, that the 
Farrel tribe is not, like the mule, without 
pride of ancestry or hope of posterity,’’ he 
mused; “but I’ll be shot if I'll ever-permit 
myself to fall in love with the sort of 
woman I want until I know I have some- 
thing more tangible than love and kisses to 
offer her. About all I own in this world is 
this old uniform and Panchito—and I’m 
getting home just in time to prevent my 
father from selling him at auction for the 
benefit of my estate. And since I’m going 
to chuck this uniform to-morrow and give 
Panchito away the day after—by the gods 
of War, that girl gave mea fright when she 
was trying to remember the name of old 
man Gonzales’s ranch! If it had been the 
Palomar instead of the Palomares! I 
might be able to stand the sight of Japs on 
the Palomares end of the San Gregorio, but 
on the Palomar i“ 

At four o’clock, when the train whistled 
for Sespe, he hurried back to the obser- 
vation-car to procure his baggage prepara- 


| tory to alighting from the train. The girl 
© | Sat in the seat opposite his, and she looked 


up at him now with friendly eyes. 
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“Would you care to leave your things in 
the car and entrust them to father’s man?” 
she queried. ‘We would be glad to take 
them in the motor as far as the mission, 
My father suggested it,’ she added. 

“Your father’s a brick. I shall be happy 
to accept, thank you. Just tell the 
chauffeur to leave them off in front of the 
mission and [’ll pick them up when I come 
over the trail from Sespe. I can make far 
better time over the hills without this 
suitcase, light as it is.”’ 

“You're exceedingly welcome, Sergeant. 
And, by the way, I have decided not to 
contest your right to Panchito. It 
wouldn’t be sporty of me to outbid you for 
your dead buddy’s horse.”’ 

His heart leaped. 

“T think you’re tremendously sweet,” 
he declared bluntly. “As matters stand, 
we happen to have a full brother of 
Panchito up on the ranch—or, at least, we 
did have when I enlisted. He’s coming 
four, and he ought to be a beauty. I'll 
break him for you myself. However,” he 
added, with a deprecatory grin, ‘“I—I 
realize you’re not the sort of girl who 
accepts gifts from strangers; so, if you have 
a nickel on you, I'll sell you this horse, 
sight unseen. If he’s gone, I'll give the 
nickel back.” 

“You are quite right,”’ she replied, with 
an arch smile. “I could not possibly 
accept a gift from a stranger. Neither 
could I buy a horse from a stranger—no; 
not even at the ridiculous price of five 
cents.” 

“Perhaps if I introduced myself—have 
I your permission to be that bold?” 

“Well,” she replied, still with that 
bright, friendly, understanding smile, 
“that might make a difference.” 

“T do not deserve such consideration. 
Consequently, for your gentle forbearance, 
you shall be accorded a unique privilege— 
that of meeting a dead soldier. Iam Miguel 
José Farrel, better known as‘ Don Mike,’ 
of the Rancho Palomar, and I own 
Panchito. To quote the language of Mark 
Twain, ‘the report of my death has been 
grossly exaggerated,’ as is the case of 
several thousand other soldiers in this 
man’s army.’’ He chuckled as he saw a 
look of amazement replace thé sweet smile. 
“And you are Miss—” he queried. 

She did not answer. She could only 
stare at him, and in that look he thought he 


noted signs of perturbation. While he had + 


talked, the train had slid to a momentary 
halt for the flag-station, and while he waited 
now for her name, the train began creeping 
out of Sespe. 

All right,” he laughed. ‘You can tell 
me your name when we meet again. I 
must run for it. Good-by.” He hurried 
through the screen door to the platform, 
stepped over the brass railing, and clung 
there a moment, looking back into the car 
at her before dropping lightly to the ground 
between the tracks. 

“Now what the devil is the meaning of 
that?” he mused, as he stood there watch- 
ing the train. ‘There were tears in her 
eyes.” 

He crossed the tracks, climbed a fence, 
and after traversing a small piece of 
bottom-land, entered a trail through the 
chaparral, and started his upward climb to 
the crest of the range that hid the San 
Gregorio. Suddenly he paused. 

Had the girl’s unfamiliarity with Spanish 
names caused her to confuse Palomar with 
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Palomares? And why was Panchito to be 


‘ gold at auction? Was it like his father to 


sacrifice his son’s horse to any fellow with 
the money to buy him? No! No! Rather 
would he sell his own mount and retain 
Panchito for the sake of the son he mourned 
as dead. The Palomares end of the San 
Gregorio was too infertile to interest an 
experienced agriculturist like Okada: 
there wasn’t sufficient acreage to make a 
colonization-scheme worth while. On the 
contrary, fifty thousand acres of the 
Rancho Palomar lay in the heart of the 
valley and immediately contiguous to the 
flood-waters at the head of the ghost-river 
for which the valley was named. 

Don Mike, of Palomar, leaned against 
the bole of a scrub-oak and closed his eyes 
in sudden pain. Presently, he roused 
himself and went his way with uncertain 
step, for, from time to time, tears blinded 
him. And the last of the sunlight had 
faded from the San Gregorio before he 
topped the crest of its western boundary; 
the melody of Brother Flavio’s angelus had 
ceased an hour previous, and over the 
mountains to the east a full moon stood in 
a cloudless sky, flooding the silent valley 
with its silver light, and pricking out in 
bold relief the gray-white walls of the 
Mission de la Madre Dolorosa, crumbling 
souvenir of a day that was done. 

He ran down the long hill, and came 
presently to the mission. In the grass 
beside the white road, he searched for his 
straw suitcase, his gas-mask, and the 
helmet, but failing to find them, he 
concluded the girl had neglected to remind 
her father’s chauffeur to throw them off in 
front of the mission, as promised. So he 
passed along the front of the ancient pile 
and let himself in through a wooden door 
in the high adobe wall that surrounded the 
churchyard immediately adjacent to the 
mission. With the assurance of one who 
treads familiar ground, he strode rapidly up 
a weed-grown path to a spot where a tall 
black-granite monument proclaimed that 
here rested the clay of one superior to his 
peon and Indian neighbors. And this was 
so, for the shaft marked the grave of the 
original Michael Joseph Farrel, the ad- 
venturer the sea had cast up on the shore 
of San Marcos County. 

Immediately to the left of this monu- 
ment, Don Mike saw a grave that had not 
been there when he left the Palomar. At 
the head of it stood a tile taken from the 
ruin of the mission roof, and on this brown 
tile some one had printed in rude lettering 
with white paint: 


Fallecié 
Don Miguel José Noriaga Farrel 
Nacio, Junio 3, 1841 
Muerto, Deciembre 29, 1919 


_ The last scion of that ancient house knelt 
in the mold of his father’s grave and 
made the sign of the cross. 
What would you do if, coming home 
from the war, you found yourself 
the last of your clan, and with stran- 
gers housed in your home and in 
possession of your thousands of 
acres? Blow upon blow falls upon 
“Don Mike” in the next instalment 
of Mr. Kyne’s mighty novel, in 
February Cosmopolitan. One of 
the most beautiful scenes that this 
man-to-man writer has ever penned 
is the next meeting of the boy and 
the girl, Kay Parker. You will not 
want to miss a word of it. 


Impervious to 
the Elements 


The wildest storm serves but to wash the hard polished surface of 
the ROCK of AGES monument. Molded from lovely, everlasting, 
gray granite, whose production and perfection are made possible by 
modern methods and modern machinery, this enduring stone is for- 
ever impervious to the elements. 


Beauty and unquestioned permanence combine to place ROCK 
of AGES in a class apart as preeminently the suitable Ameri- 
can monumental stone. Because monumental art has reached a 
high point of perfection, and time— endurance —no longer need 
be considered in the erection of a ROCK of AGES monument, 
people of foresight in increasing numbers are coming to choose 
appropriate memorials during their own lifetime; a custom alto- 
gether fitting and proper, which relieves those who are left behind 
from one more responsibility. 


The story of ROCK of AGES—the evolution of this modern 
monumental service, the processes that surround its production, 
the inspection system that makes possible the guaranteeing of 
absolute perfection in every individual ROCK of AGES 
monument —is interestingly told in a booklet which will be 
sent gratis on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarries of 
ROCK of AGES 
Granite Barre 
Refer to Dept. D. 


The Distinctive 
Granite quarried at 


© 1920 by B. M & V. Co. 
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Elinor Glyn’s Thoughts on a Real Bull-fight 


looking? And what splendid eves he 
has! 

Now they all salute the king and queen, 
and the procession gradually passes out of 
the big doors it entered by, opposite the 
royal box. Those doors to the right will 
open for the bull—their action in opening 
making a barrier to shelter the man who 
manipulates them. Now the trumpets 
sound again, and the picadors come in 
slowly from the doors the procession went 
out by. There are four of them—or is it 
six? Their poor Rosinantes of horses are 
bandaged over the eye which will be turned 
to the foe. 

They take their places at about equal 
distances around the semicircle under the 
royal box—the tails of the horses toward 
the palisades—and some of the men in the 
red shirts hold the bridles. 

The matadors are in a mass just under 
the royal box, slightly to the left. Have 
you ever seen such lovely colors as their 
cloaks are? Magenta and purple and cerise 
and plum and brown and green. I had 
always imagined that they had red cloaks, 
but these are only for the actual end, when 
the matador is alone with the bull, and that 
is a smaller cloak, made of scarlet cloth. 

Now watch the door of the bull’s com- 
partment opening! Oh, what a splendid 
creature dashing in—all the pride of life 
and strength and breeding in him! 

What will he do?) Whom will he charge? 
He has been kept in the dark, without food 
or water, for twenty-four hours, and is in a 
thoroughly disagreeable temper. If he is 
a very high-couraged fellow, he does not 
paw the ground (as one imagined he would, 
from stories). If he does this, it is a bad 
sign, and shows he is not a first-class 
creature. The whole psychology of the 
bull is studied by the crowd. Look, X! He 
has decided to rush at that matador who 
waves the plum-colored cloak. 

Watch the exquisite agility with which 
the group avoids him, and some, indeed, 
vault the palings—and now, baffled, he 
has drawn back and cauglit sight of 
one of the horses. The poor thing does not 
see him, because the eve on that side is 
bandaged—it stands quite quiet—and the 
bull pauses so that the picador advances 
and pricks his shoulder. Yes; I quite 
understand that your heart is beating in 
your throat, X, and listen as Seforita de 
T. is kindly telling you that, as it is your 
first bull-fight, you had better, perhaps, 
put your fan up to hide what you will 
otherwise see— No; you are going to look? 
Very well. The bull has charged the horse 
now and runs his horns right into its stom- 
ach, and, for an instant, has hoisted both 
horse and rider off the ground. The 
picador falls backward between his gored 
mount and the railings. But while the 
bull is tugging to extricate his horns, the 
aids in the scarlet shirts and gray trousers 
pull up the picador, and the matadors 
attract the bull’s attention to another part 
of the ring. 

The picador must be hurt? No; he is 
all right. He is quite accustomed to be 
thrown at every bull-fight—and even the 
poor horse gets up. It is quivering, and 
blood is flowing, but it is not yet hors de 
combat and must serve again. 

The argument for the employment of 


(Continued from page 37) 


horses is that nothing else tires out the 
bull sufficiently to enable the matador to 
fight him single-handed in the end, and 
that the horses are in any case going to the 
knackers, and are just as quickly killed in 
this way as they would be at the shambles. 
All this is probably true, and we must be 
just and get down to actualities, for if we 
let emotion speak, we can very well say 
that it is hideous to see suffering, and that 
the horses may be ten minutes or a quar- 
ter of an hour in pain, if they are not killed 
right out at the first assault—because they 
have to go on as long as they can stand 
on their legs. 

Well, there is no use in discussing all 
this. Keep your eyes fixed on the bull and 
try to control your nerves not to mind. 

You feel terribly excited, you say? So 
do I. The bull is now being teased by the 
matadors with their lovely cloaks. Not so 
dangerous this part, because of there being 
several of them, who take off his attention 
from one to another. He has caught sight 
of a second horse—a gray one, this time. 
Ah, it is too terrible! His horns pierce the 
poor brute’s body and nearly caught the 
picador, who fell under the horse—did you 
see? Look at that brave matador with the 
green cloak drawing him off while the aids 
are extricating the picador—he is a little 
hurt, it seems—but they must be awfully 
quick and get out of that safety-exit, which, 
fortunately, isnear. For,look! The bull 
has left the matadors, and is fiercely charg- 
ing the horse again before it can rise. 
Then the matadors attract him away again. 

Thank goodness, the aids put a knife 
into the horse’s forehead, but there is not 
a chance for a while for them to bring in 
the sand to cover the appalling sight of the 
miserable carcass. When they can get 
back to it, they will remove the saddle and 
carry it out, and disguise the horrors as 
best they can. You say you can hardly 
bear it? Try to think only of the art of 
the thing, and the marvelous courage of 
the men, and don’t let your emotions un- 
balance you. 

Well, you have seen three horses des- 
patched like this now, X, and in a minute 
the bugle will sound and this part will be 
over, and the poor fourth brute will have 
respite, for the picador will ride out. I 
am glad the bull killed the first wounded 
horse immediately when he charged it a 
second time—and the third one was not 
quite so awful, because the horn must have 
touched its heart. It fell dead without 
blood. 

You say you hate to see the wretched 
creatures lying there up close to the pal- 
isades? Well, don’t look at those horrid 
things, for now all is fine, real excitement— 
men alone with the animal—their lives or 
his! 

Now the banderillas will be thrown at 
the bull—and, as this is such a grand bull- 
fight, Joselito or Belmonté will throw them 
once or twice, and that will please the 
people very much. Generally, the bande- 
rillas are thrown by lesser matadors who 
have not risen to the honor of des- 
patching the bull. The banderillas are 
darts about a yard long, with sharp points 
—they are decorated with ribbons. This 
part of the fight is very dangerous; so you 
have a right to be excited. The matador 


who is going to throw them has to stand 
still, the two darts pointing at the bull, and 
when the bull charges, he must make a 
jump in “style” to plant them in the bull’s 
shoulders. It will look almost as though 
he were going to throw himself right be- 
tween the bull’s horns, and, at the same 
time, he has to avoid being tossed. It 
sounds an impossibility—so you can 
imagine what skill it requires. 

The bull sometimes bellows with pain, 
for when the banderillas are in, his shoul- 
ders stream with blood; but he is more 
often silent during the whole course, I am 
told, though he is naturally very angry. 
Look! He is rushing at another matador. 

How gay it is with them all standing 
about—first one, then another, waving a 
cloak at him! Listen! You are being told 
that, if the banderillas are well placed, they 
stick in, and with every movement of the 
animal they irfitate and pain him more, but 
if they are not exact, they fall out as he 
gallops. 

Six will be thrown. See how beautifully 
Joselito performs this act—as light as a 
feather, and what grace! And according to 
how each matador throws them, the crowd 
applauds or groans and even hisses—every 
stroke and action is judged by a standard 
of “style.” 

They do not regard the part which 
seems horrible to us; it is the skill of the 
thing they are interested in. 

This banderilla part and the constant 
hairbreadth escapes are very exciting; but 
wait! Now the supreme moment has 
arrived when the matador will kill the bull 
single-handed—with only his second in 
command, so to speak, in the ring with 
him, but not very near him. This other 
man will take off the attention of the bull 
if any contretemps occurs, such as the 
matador’s sword not entering the exact 
spot which will cause death, but hitting 
the back-bone and being'jerked up into the 
air. The matador would then be defense- 
less were he quite alone; so the second 
teases the bull until another sword can 
be given. 

Look! It is Belmonté who will kill this 
first bull—Joselito the second one. 

See! He has saluted the king and queen, 
and is coming in with his short red-cloth 
cloak, the sword concealed beneath it. 

Oh, heavens! What a near thing! And 
what supreme sang-froid! Look! Bel- 
monté is actually kneeling on one knee as 
the bull charges his outstretched red 
cloak—and he smiles at him as though he 
were a mere puppy gamboling. 

This bull is not so tricky as some, you 
are being told. He goes for the cloak 
every time. Some seem to know it is the 
man who is the real enemy, but most want 
to wreak their wrath on the cloak—andI 
cannot help moralizing even here in the 
middle of this thrilling scene—how like 
life! How we rush at the obvious red 
cloaks when we are angry and want to 
destroy them, never seeing the real force 
which is manipulating them! We have not 
much more discrimination than the bull 
shows generally. 

The matador has his sword ready all 
the time under his cloak—it is not exactly 
a sword; it is more of a rapier. 

What an appallingly nervous moment! 
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md new home cost $1000 less than 
local builders figure. Everyone who saw 
the house being built knows that it con- 
tains the best grade of material. It 
is as well built as any substantial, dur- 
able and handsome house in town. It 
is double floored in both stories and the 
floor and walls are lined to keep out 
the cold. I frankly do not believe that 
even for the additional $1000 that fig: 
ured in the next lowest bid, it wou 
have been possible to erect by any other 
method as fine a home as mine. 


All Material Shipped Complete 

When the material for my home was 
delivered by freight it came in one 
complete shipment. Not only the lum- 
ber, but the nails, locks, hinges, lath, 
plaster, window frames, doors, paint— 
everything in fact, came in one sealed 
box car. I have heard enough of the 
difficulties people encounter in getting 
delivery of this or that necessary item 
when they buy material from various 
sources. bought all my material com- 
plete from one source and never had a 
single worry or a moment’s delay on 
account of needing some missing article. 


House Quickly Erected 
In twenty-one working days after 
unloading the material the house was 
finished and ready for occupancy. Dur- 
ing those twenty-one days I kept ac- 
curate record of every dollar expended. 
As the days went by I saw clearly I 
was going to undercut the lowest bid 
that had been offered to me before I 
discovered the Aladdin System of home- 
oulieing. My plete saving an t 
to at. least $1000, about one-third of 

the bill of material. 

Service from Mille 
Aladdin Mills and distributing offices 
are located in the four greatest timber- 
ee ge areas of this country, so that 
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Home Built For $1000 Less 


Because he built an Aladdin Home 
this man undercut prices by one-third 


terial Cut-to-F/ 
I learn the for Readi- 


cut houses is all cut-to-fit according to 
standardized methods. This system 
eliminates the wastage of odd pieces 
that ordinarily would occur when the 


. sawing is done on the site of the build. 


ing. The saving amounts to 18% of 
the lumber costs. The factory method 
of — the lumber by ng-saws, 
mitre-machines and other labor-saving 
devices reduces carpenter costs on the 
job by at least 30%. 


Proctignlly Wholesale Price 
The Aladdin Company manufactures 
houses in enormous quantities, thus 
selling the houses direct to the home- 
builder at an immense saving under 
local retail prices in which so many 
middleman profits have been included. 
I was convinced that it was safe, sure 
and economical to buy an Aladdin 
Readi-cut Home and the results have 
more than justified my faith. 
Is a Satisfied Customer 4 

I am satished with my dealings with 
The Aladdin Company. My home has 
attracted favorable comment here and it 
meets all my expectations. If I ever 
build again I will build anothér Aladdin 
Home because I know in advance I 
shall get more for my money than I 
could otherwise.” 


Hi builders to the 
This fs the story “of yes, 


even thousands of other homebuilders. 
Aladdin Homes are known from Maine 
to California, from Puget Sound to the 
Gulf, and wherever they have been built 
they have brought satisfaction. No mat- 
ter where you live there is an Aladdin 
Home near you. 


The Aladdin Company 
Bay City, Michigan 


jouse material is shipped. direct from Branches and Mills 
the forest by the shortest possible haul, Hat , Mississippi Wilmington, N. Car. 
making quick service. Short hauls Portland, Toreate, Ont., Can. 
mean _ =. costs. Write to the nearest office 
‘or Book 
“Aladdin Homes” The Aladdin Company 

Enclosed find stamps for which please send me 
the “Book of Aladdin Homes No. 2076" 
din for a copy of the 
No. 2076 that has led City 
building. 


Readi-Cut 
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Think what it must be if, for one reason 
or another, the matador is not feeling his 
best! When this happens to a tennis 
champion, at worst he can lose the game 
and yet keep all the sympathy of the audi- 
ence with him; but a matador is groaned 
at, and even hissed, for the smallest error 
of judgment or skill, although the whole 
time he is risking his life. The crowd even 
shrieking, “Coward!” if he delays in his 
final stroke too long. 

Whatever may be said of bull-fighting 
as a sport, the men who take part in it 
are the bravest men in the world, I think. 
And there is no use in pretending you don’t 
like it. There is something in all of us 
which cannot help being wildly moved at a 
life-and-death struggle. What generally 
happens is that English people be- 
gin by saying it is a disgusting 


more poor Rosinantes of horses ambling in 
mounted by the picadors—and you have 
realized that in a minute the trumpet will 


‘sound, the ring will be cleared, and, barring 


the initial procession, the whole fight will 
begin again exactly as before—and that not 
only will you have to see this fresh bull 
killed, but six more sets—one after another; 
for is it not a grand occasion—for the 
hospitals—and are not eight bulls to be 
sacrificed in all? But pull yourself to- 
gether, and this time use your fan to hide 
all ugly sights. 

After the second bull is killed and every- 
one is chatting and taking a look at friends 
with opera-glasses, light beer is brought 
into the boxes, and the sherry, which every- 
one drinks in Spain, and, with this, the 


123 


charge gives him the last sacrament, and he 
is carried to the altar steps. All religiously 
pray there before entering the ring. 

The investigation of this finished, we 
went up to an open gallery which looks on 
to the great pen into which the bulls are 
driven when they come in from the coun- 
try. There they were—fierce, naughty 
fellows—but only three years old; the five- 
year-olds would be too dangerous for this 
sort of fight. They bellowed when they 
saw us looking down at them. Then we 
went inside on the first floor to the place 
above the separation-chambers. There are 
six of these, and fragile-looking wooden 
galleries are above each, from which we 
looked down. Into the first came six 
raging bulls, led by two old oxen with bells 

on their necks, ‘“‘just as if they 
were chamberlains,” as some one 


spectacle—and that there is no 


said laughingly—they were so cere- 


fair play, because, from the outset, 
the bull is doomed, and they thor- 
oughly disapprove of it altogether. 
Then they go again, and the ex- 
citement takes hold of them, and 
they argue to themselves that 
there is a great deal to be said for 
the Spanish side—and, finally, 
they salve all qualms by saying, as 
it is not their country, and they 
cannot help it one way or another, 
they may as well enjoy the thrill 
while they are there. The Span- 
iards smile quietly. They are too 
polite to call us hypocrites; but 
smiles have meanings, and I am 
not sure the epithet would be unde- 
served. 


“Guilty” 
By Fannie Hurst 


The most powerful story the 
brilliant author of ‘‘Humor- 
esque’”’ and ‘‘Back Pay’’ has 
ever written—and one of the 
most unusual stories published 
in years—in 


February Cosmopolitan 


monious! They showed the 
others their places and what to 
do. And the director of the bull- 
fights told me that these oxen 
never make the slightest attempt 
to go into the beyond; but when 
they have conducted the fighters 
into the first chamber, they wait 
quietly for the door to be opened 
for them to return to the big 
open pen outside, and they pre- 
vent the fighting bulls from get- 
ting through the door when it is 
opened for them! How intelli- 
gent animals are, even oxen! 
Imagine, now, six furious and 
bellowing and stamping bulls in 
the first chamber, and all of us 


Now there is a dead silence; the 


leaning on the wooden balustrades 


bull has come up within ten feet 

of Belmonté, who has enticed him 

to a spot just facing the royal box. You are 
being told that it is only when the animal 
is in a certain position, with his feet evenly 
near together and his head slightly low- 
ered, that the vertebra of his spine open 
in a certain place on the arch of his neck, 
where it joins the shoulders, and it is in 
that place the sword must enter. Ah! The 
sword is thrust! But it has not entered far 
enough to kill—and now other matadors 
must come in and make the bull move 
about by exciting him to come at them, and 
in that way the sword will work into the 
vital spot itself. 

No; it has fallen right out, and Belmonté 
has a second one given him. Oh, what 
agility!’ He springs aside like a kid, and 
now look! This time, it has entered up to 
the hilt—and the gallant, weary beast falls 
on his knees and finally rolls over dead— 
and, as the stroke was perfectly delivered, 
the crowds are pleased and shout with de- 
light and flutter their handkerchiefs. 

The great doors on the right-hand side 
now open, and the mules gallop in, har- 
nessed four abreast and led by the aids in 
the red shirts and gray trousers, running 
at top speed beside them. The dead bull is 
fastened to traces and dragged out, and 
everyone is talking and gay. And round 
the promenade oranges are being thrown, 
and parcels of sweets, and cigarettes, and— 
look, X!—the sellers aim so well that each 
person receives what he has called out for, 
no matter how high up he may be; he 
throws the money, and the orange-seller 
even throws back the change, always to the 
right person! 

Why are you pulling my arm, X, and 
looking so strained? Because you see four 


queerest dish of /riture—little three- 
cornered scraps of some part of the first 
bull killed, fried in a crisp way and quite 
dry. It isa great delicacy, and only served 
to the president and the favored few. I 
could not pluck up courage to taste it. 
The sight leaving the building is so 
pretty! All the ladies in their wonderful 
mantillas and mantonas; and the great 
chic is to possess antique ones of the latter, 
and you can tell them not only by their 
much more beautiful coloring but by their 
rather shabby and often dilapidated fringe. 


Perhaps you have had enough of bull- 
fights, so I will not give you a description 
of one of another kind which I had the 
honor of witnessing with her Majesty, a 
few days later, where the art is different. 
This gala entertainment was given espe- 
cially for the queen, and only very few 
people were invited to it. 

In this one, the picadors are dressed in 
Louis XV hunting-dress, and the horses are 
splendid animals; and the point is to escape 
the bull by fine horsemanship, so there are 
no horrible sights, and it is all most excit- 
ing. But before it began, we went to see 
the matadors’ chapel, and the separation 
of the bulls, and this is a most curious sight, 
which may perhaps interest you. 

The matadors’ chapel touches on the 
ring. It is a small room, with an altar and 
lighted candles, and from it, opening 
directly into it, the hospital, with four beds 
and all the instruments for an operating- 


room. 

When a bull-fighter is hurt, he is taken 
straight in there and put to bed and at- 
tended to; and if he is dying, the priest in 


to look down. Then the clever 
separation begins. The first door 
is opened by ropes from above, and half are 
let through into the second chamber, the 
old oxen keeping the other half back. The 
instinct is to rush to the light of one opened 
door. Three are through now, and the 
same process goes on until one alone has 
got into the last chamber, and one into the 
second, to wait alone until the six are in 
rotation to enter the ring. 

It all seemed very weird and fierce being 
so close to them—and one aspect struck 
me particularly as symbolical. We passed 
from these galleries into a place imme- 
diately above the last chamber (and behind 
the royal box, which had been erected 
close down on the ring for this fight). The 
floor was of open planks about three inches 
apart, and here a magnificent buffet for 
gouter was laid, with plate and flowers and 
a sumptuous tea, all of the highest civiliza- 
tion, and all the time we were drinking it, 
down below, we could see primitive nature 
stamping and snorting, ready to kill us all if 
the planks had given way! And this is 
very like some aspects of Spain. Al- 
ways one feels that wild rush of untamed 
nature underneath, no matter how wonder- 
ful the art and the civilization may appear 
on the top, and this is what causes the 
wonderful fascination to me of everything 
Spanish. 


I HAVE one more awful thing to tell you 
that I did in Spain, X—I went to a cock- 
fight in Seville—yes, I did! And it was, I 
think, a nastier exhibition than the bull- 
fight. Now listen—and feel as shocked as 
you please. 
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Laxative for Children 


Mother! You can always depend upon 
genuine “California Syrup of Figs’, but 
you must always say California or you 
may get an imitation. Be careful! 


All children love the fruity taste of this 
harmless laxative. Directions for babies 
and children of all ages are on bottle, 


ontains valuable information and advice to 
inventors on securing Patents. Send model 
or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
20 years experience. Write today. 


It took place in a common-looking 
house—that is the peculiarity of Seville, 
this mixture of poor and great houses 
cheek by jowl. We went up a narrow 
staircase and so into the cockpit—a 
small center-place, with high seats all 
round it, and two projections at each side, 
on the top row, quite overhanging the 
actual pit. These were the two boxes— 
and kept for the élite. The little center 
where the cocks fight is all covered with 
matting and surrounded by a low palisade. 

We went into one of the boxes, and then 
two combatants were put into the pit. 
They looked smallish creatures of the -ame- 
cock species, and their heads were shaven, 
also round their tails, which gave them 
already a sore and miserable appearance. 

Their owners and backers stood round 
watching eagerly, and every seat was 
filled on the steep sides of the pit. 

There was no hesitation. One bird 
crowed impudently and the other flew at 
it, and then began a determined fight of the 
same character as can be seen in any 
chicken-yard—only, this was not a more 
or less amiable scrimmage for a lady, but a 
combat to the death. Each cock was en- 
couraged by shouts from its backers. Any- 
thing like the courage and insolence of the 


When he arose again, a new strength in 
him; the lamp’s light was paling before the 
gray skirmishers of coming day. 


It was mid-morning when Lloyd sought 


out old Enoch. He found Margaret busy 


|in the side yard, hanging out freshly- 


tubbed garments, and he stopped to speak 


|a word with her before he asked where her 
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father might be. 

She said Enoch was in the front room; 
and Lloyd went into the house and found 
the old man sitting with the great Bible 
open upon his knees, his eyes staring with 
thought. He looked up at Lloyd’s com- 
ing; his grim mouth softened a little with 
pleasure. He said, 

‘“‘Good-day, then, Lloyd.” 

Lloyd responded to the greeting, and he 
added, 

“T want to have some words with you, 
sir—where Margaret. may not hear.” 

Enoch looked at him acutely. 

“Where Maggie may not hear, you say?” 
And when Lloyd nodded, the old man’s 
lips twitched with something like a smile, 
and he climbed stiffly out of his chair. 
“Come, then—out by the barn, beyond 
the garden. She’s busy with her washing 
now.” 

Behind the house there was a garden, long 
and narrow—the pasture at one side, the 
barn at the further end. They went through 
the pasture, out toward the garden’s end, 
and, when they came to the barn, old 
Enoch sat down on the shoulder of one 
of the sandstone slabs on which the sills 
were laid and waited for Lloyd to say that 
which was in his mind. 

There was no hesitancy in Lloyd. 

“For beginning, sir, I love Margaret.” 

Enoch slapped his knee. 

“Eh, Lloyd; I’m an old man, but I’m 
far from blind.” 

“You knew that much?” 
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creatures! One could almost think that 
one heard the insulting taunts they threw 
at one another. 

They went on furiously charging, peck- 
ing combs and eyes, until their heads 
looked as if they were trickling bits of red. 
currant jelly, and this continued until, 
fainting and sightless, one dropped to the 
ground. Then his adversary crowed tri- 
umphantly, although half dead himself, 
profound insolence in his notes. But, 
while he was again announcing his triumph, 
the vanquished bird rose once more and 
feebly challenged him again, and then fel| 
dead. Upon which, there were murmur 
of applause and appreciation. Fresh 
owners advanced with two new com- 
batants. I was obliged to sit there and 
watch three ‘“mains,” X—and, really, 
horrible and even disgusting as it was, no 
one could fail to admire the courage and 
endurance of the birds. And what superla- 
tive belief in self! For the fight is not 
caused by previous personal hatred of the 
adversary but by resentment that amy rival 
could exist! They do not hesitate a second 
to fly at each other once they are in their 
matting-covered ring, never having met 
before. Vanity and egotism are evidently 
the chief characteristics of cocks! 


Anothcr of Elinor Glyn’s fascinating descriptions of Spanish life and customs will 
appear in February Cosmopolitan. 


Buried Madness 


(Continued from page 28) 


At the beginning of it.” 
should marry, 


“Long ago. 

“You're willing she 
then?” 

Enoch nodded soberly enough. 

“Why not, man? The house is big. 
Plenty for three of us. And we have much 
in common, Lloyd—you and I.”’ 

Lloyd looked away across the pasture 
toward the line of willows that fringed the 
creek in the bottom-lands. For a mo 
ment, there was hesitation in him; then 
he stiffened his resolution again. 

“You have somewhat misunderstood, 
sir,” he said gently. told you that I 
loved her; I meant that I loved her as you 
do. We must want her to be happiest, you 
and I. And since you are willing she should 
marry, it is not me, it is Dan Jones that she 
should wed.” 

He saw then, more clearly than he had 
ever seen before, that Enoch was an old 
man. At Lloyd’s word, the gentle friend- 
ship that had been mirrored on his grim old 
face was slowly frozen into astonishment 
that changed to blackest rage. And, under 
the stress of his own fury, Enoch was some 
how paralyzed; he could not stir. Yet 
there was a trembling all upon him, 9 
that he seemed to shiver to and fro. Lloyd 
said steadily, 

“Thev love each other so deeply I 
der you’ve not married them long ago.” 
Old Enoch found a stumbling word. 

“T— marry? Better she died!” He 
came to his feet with a shaking rush a 
energy, and, for a moment, Lloyd thought 
the man would strike at him. “Meddling 
— That madness was dead and buried 
long ago.’ 

Lloyd shook his head, quietly insisted: 

“Not dead, sir. That i is one thing which 
in this world never dies.” 

“°Tis all done!” Enoch cried imp 
tiently. “How you came on it, I do not 
know. No doubt Dan has blatted it alt to 
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you, sent you here this day. No good at 
all, I say. The thing is done, past, for- 
gotten. A man without a God!” 

“Vou knew they loved each other?” 

Enoch flung both hands high. 

“You'll question me? Be still, boy! 

“JT question you,” said Lloyd. “And 
you will answer me.” 

The old minister’s hands descended on 
Lloyd’s shoulders; his eyes burned into 
Lloyd’s eyes. For a long minute, this 


scrutiny continued; then Enoch - said 
harshly: 
“T knew. At the first outbreaking of 


the thing, I stamped it out, as I’d stamp 
out the life of any snake. Now let the 
dead thing lie.” 


“She loves him,” Lloyd insisted. ‘And 
he loves her.”’ 
“Not so!’’ the other cried. ‘‘I crushed 


that silly thought in her, I tell you now.” 
Lloyd shook his head, faintly smiling. 
“She’s a daughter of yours. Would 
not you have her happy as may be?” 
“Aye, if she has sense with it. No, if 
she choose that impious man.” 


Lloyd put away the other’s hands, that’ 


still gripped him; he asked slowly, 

“What is vour grudge against Dan 
Jones?” 

“*Grudge!’”? Enoch cried. Grudge!’ 
I've no grudge against the man. God has 
a grudge against him, because he has 
scorned God. 
have her think of him.”’ 

“Vet I have heard,” said Lloyd, “that 
you did him and his father grievous 
wrong. 
wronged.” 

“Who says I did them wrong?” 


“T have heard what you did,” Lloyd | 


told him. 
sinful wrong. 


“T say that what you did was 
Furthermore. there is an- 


other wrong. Have you not heard that God | 


islove? Does that not suggest that he who 
battles love does battle God?” 
Enoch flung one hand out as though to 


- cast this argument aside. 


“A man’s lust, a child’s intrigued fancy 
—you call these dull matters ‘love’?”’ His 
tone was firm enough, but Lloyd, watching 
him, thought there was a wavering in 
Enoch’s burning eyes. 

“Shame!” he said. “Shame, sir! You 
know well that Dan is not unworthy, that 
Margaret is not given to idle fancyings. 
Seek out some kindness in your heart for 
them, I beg.” 

“No!” the old man cried. “1 tell you, 
once for all, that matter is forever dead. 
Dead and buried deep, beyond the digging- 
up again. 

Lloyd swung toward him with a step 
that made Enoch reluctantly give way; 
and the young man’s anger suddenly broke 
out in an accusing storm. 

“Aye!” he cried. “That is your 

thought, I have no doubt. And if it were 
dead, it might be buried fair. But when a 
thing not dead is buried, it may be dug to 
light again.” 
_ Enoch stared at him, his mouth working 
in slow, unspoken questions. He tried to 
read the young man’s eyes, and Lloyd 
slowly nodded. 

“T see that you do understand,” he said. 
And then, more gently, “I will bring your 
tool-chest back to you this day.” 

Enoch’s gaunt countenance turned white 
and hard as stone. 

“Mine!” he stammered. “My— 
How came you by that thing?” 
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“Digged it from a secret grave in Sinaj 
churchyard,” Lloyd told him steadily, 
“Digged it up, and opened it, and found 
that which it contained.” 

There was a terrible, bleak anger in 
Enoch’s eye. 

“You desecrated——” 

Lloyd cried: 

“Not so! If there was desecration, it 
was not by me. I did but undo an ugly 
and unhallowed deed.” 

“*Unhallowed?’” Enoch seemed to tower, 
“Tt was I, God’s minister, who laid it in 
that holy and immaculate ground.” 

“When you did that,” said Lloyd, “you 
were no minister of God; vou ministered to 
your own selfishness and hate.” Enoch 
would have spoken, but the young man 
swept his word aside. “Eh, Enoch; that 
was ugly doing. I can read you plain. 
You were God’s word to Sinai church so 
long that all your words seemed to you 
words of God. But this was sheer hate, 
Enoch—hate and mummery. Burying 
that bridal gown, that symbol of the love 
she lived for—as though, by so doing, you 
could slay and bury all her love. Seeking 
to rule Margaret by this idolatrous mock- 
ery of the service of God. When you did 
this, you were no better than the miracle- 
contriving ministers of a heathen god.” 

His voice was steady and afire with 
something more than his own stern judg- 
ment on the older man, and Enoch, facing 
him, seemed conscious that another than 
young Lloyd Hughes was here accusing 
him. The old man’s eyes wavered; his lips 
twitched; his great head was faintly droop- 
ing. And Lloyd, watching him, turned 
abruptly away, turned his back on the old 
man, left Enoch to consider, to weigh 
guilt alone. He stopped, a little way 
apart. 

An hour later, they came back together 
along the garden fence, through the pas- 
ture to the house, came in through the 
kitchen, found Margaret working there. 

She looked up at their entrance, looked 
up with her faint, appealing smile; but 
when she saw their countenances, she 
ceased to smile, a wonder leaped into her 
eyes. She looked at Lloyd, looked at the 
older man, and slowly went toward where 
Enoch stood. 

“But—what is it, now, nad?” she whis- 
pered to him. 

And Enoch, with a swift and sorrow- 
fully hungry gesture, swept his daughter 
close into his arms. 


Now and then, the oily surface of a 
placid sea is stirred to circling currents. It 
bubbles, and seems for an instant to boil; 
and the observer knows thereby that some- 
where underneath has been enacted one of 
those swift and relentless dramas which 
make up the lives of the fishes that dwell 
therein. Now and then, in like fashion, 
the soft tranquillity of a meadow is 
broken. The grasses sway and bend; the 
bushes stir, and sometimes a squeak or a 
cry of deadly pain does further evidence 
the tragedy that has occurred there. And 
now and then, in some pleasant human 
community, a stark and dreadful! incident 
ruptures all the surface-peace; so that one 
may guess that, here, too, all is not s0 
smooth as the seeming. It was in this 
fashion that the matter of the grave in 
Sinai churchyard gave some hint to all the 
world of the flux of human passions which 


has been here set down. 
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Man-handling Ethel 


Ernie Eddison went ‘out and found a 
taxicab while Ethel resumed her street 
clothes. 

“May I drive you home by way of the 
park?” he inquired. 

“Tf you wish,” Ethel conceded. 

“T certainly do wish,” Ernie returned. 
“Jf I had known that Naila was going to 
be such a selfish pup, I never would have 
taken you over there.” 

He spoke to the driver. An hour later, 
they were still bowling along. 

“We ought to be home by now,” Ethel 
opined, looking out the cab window. It 
was quite dark. 

“Vou said I might drive by way of the 


ark. 

. “Ves: but I didn’t mean Van Cortlandt 
Park, and vou know it. Tell that man to 
turn round instantly! You have a way of 
talking that robs me of all idea of time, 
Mr. Eddison, but you’re a trouble-maker 
all the same. If my father hears of this, 
he'll disown us both.” 

The taxi-cab, as directed, turned round. 

“Now,” she said, “‘make up some more 
delightful stories about your past. It’s a 
pity this is the last time we're to be to- 
gether. You’re the most entertaining liar 
I've met. Have vou told mea single word 
of truth this day?” 

“Not yet; but here’s a whole sentence 
that’s truer than gospel: You’re a fasci- 
nating spoiled child, Ethel Hoyt, and I’m 
constantly overcome with a desire to 
spank the daylights out of you and then 
hold you in my arms and kiss away your 
tears.” 

“Well, why don’t you try?” Even in 
the dark, her eyes challenged him—a curi- 
ous, naive dare. ‘‘I’venever been spanked 
in a taxi-cab,”’ she continued. ‘It sounds 
difficult. Now, the other——” . 

He did kiss her. No mortal man could 
have withstood such teasing. 

To every person in this world, there is 
allotted at birth one kiss like that. It 
may never be collected by the beneficiary, 
but it exists just the same. All others are 
merely attempts to duplicate the same 
thrill. 

“Oh!” said Ethel, disengaging herself. 
“You mustn’t! I never dreamed it 
would be like that.”’ 

“Nor I,” returned Ernie, dizzily casting 
back into his past for a sensation by which 
to compare this one. 

“You must never touch me again,” the 
girl declared, her voice shaken but 
strangely sweet. ‘‘Father is right. I must 
not see you ever.” 

Ernie huskily agreed. It was all very 
well to try to teach a young lady a lesson, 
but quite a different proposition to find 
your own life whirling topsyturvy as the 
result of the first laboratory problem. 

“We’re nearly home,” said Ethel, after a 
long silence. “Since this is to be farewell 
a you may kiss me just once good- 

After the cab had been standing in front 
of the house about ten minutes, the butler 
came out to say that no one had ordered a 
vehicle at that address. 

They met every day for two weeks. 
Never by appointment. They just hap- 
pened accidentally to patronize that same 
tea-shop at about the same hour. And 


(Continued from page 34) 


since they were there, it would have been 
silly not to speak, wouldn’t it? 

“T don’t know what’s getting into 
Ethel,” her mother reported to Mr. Hoyt. 

“More disagreeable than ever?” 

“No. She’s being just as sweet as she 
can be. I’m afraid she is sick.” 

Mr. Hoyt, who thought he knew what 
had happened, smiled into his evening 
paper, but vouchsafed no explanation. 

Which was just as well. Because, as a 
god in the car, Ethel’s father was a dis- 
tinct and conspicuous failure. 

Ethel did not come to dinner at all one 
evening. At first, nothing was said about 
it, because she was almost always late, 
but when dessert had been served and still 
no Ethel, Mr. Hovt made inquiries and 
discovered that his daughter was in the 
house but had declined to come down. 

Her mother went up to see her, but came 
down without success. Her door was 
locked, she reported. and Ethel was crying. 

Her father counseled patience. 

“Don’t bother her now. A cry will do 
her good. I'll talk with her after dinner.” 

When he went up-stairs, he tapped 
lightly at her door. 

“T’ll be in my den,” he said, without 
waiting for an answer. 

It had been a long time since father and 
daughter had had a conference, but he was 
right in guessing that Ethel wanted to tell 
him all about it. 

She came in to him after about twenty 
minutes—long enough for her to try to 
remove the traces of tears and to give it 
up finally as a bad job. 

No: Ethel was not as lovely as usual 
when she hurled herself into her father’s 
arms, but she was very sincere. Her eyes 
were quite honestly swollen, ancl her nose 
had acquired a hectic flush from being con- 
stantly blown. Her hair was down, and 
she had on a blue woolly bath-robe over 
her lavender pajamas. The two colors 
swore at each other like a couple of tom- 
cats on a back fence. 

Her father held her tenderly on his lap 
and patted her just as he had always done 
when she hurt herself or had been pun- 
ished. There was a big old leather chair 
in the den just dedicated to that purpose, 
plenty big and strong enough for two, and 
he was sitting in it now. 

“When you’re ready, tell me about it,” 
he suggested, when the sobs seemed to be 
temporarily over. 

“Tt’s all my own fault,” Ethel confessed. 
“You told me not to have anything to do 
with Mr. Eddison, but—but I disobeyed 

ou.” 
: “Well”—Hoyt smiled, but over her 
shoulder, so she didn’t see it—“‘if you’re 
properly sorry, I’ll forgive you for being 
disobedient. Don’t cry about it any 
more.” 

“T’m not c-c-crying about that.” 

“Then about what?” 

“Tt’s because I love him s-s-so.” 

“That’s nothing, dear. At your age, a 
person is pretty apt to be in and out of 
love about once every month.” 

“Oh, I know about that kind of love,” 
said Ethel, “but, oh, daddy, this is the 
real one! Iknow he’s bad, and I adore him. 
He treats me terribly, and I worship him. 
It just seems as if there was something 
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about the thought of him that tears me 
here.”” She put her hand on her side, not 
| the stage gesture of a persumably heart- 
\broken heroine, but the movement of a 
child or an animal that is hurt without 
knowing how or why. 

“T don’t just see why being in this 
frame of mind should make you cry.” 

“But, daddy, it’s a-a-all over. I’m 
n-n-never going to s-s-see him again, and I 
d-don’t know how I can s-s-s-stand it. For 
two weeks, I’ve nearly died every minute 
that I’ve been away from him, and now, 
all the rest of the minutes of my life I’ve 
got to spend without him.” 

“Tell daddy what happened.” 

““N-n-nothing happened. He just said 
he couldn’t see me any more. He’s en- 
| gaged—o- o-o-oh!” The announcement 

;ended in a wail that she tried to stifle 
| unsuccessfully and finally let go frankly 
his coat lapel. 

| “There, there!’ comforted her father. 
‘You'll soon forget.” 

| “I’m afraid I can’t. Besides, I don’t 
want to forget. Would you want to forget 
mother, even if you were never going to 
see her again? That’s the way I feel about 
him. Why, daddy, lately I’ve even made 
| up most of my pravers about him, and it’s 
awlully difficult to get a person out of 
your prayers.” 

She was such a little girl to be having 
‘grown-up troubles. To her father, holding 
her close in his arms, it seemed impossible 
that any problems could beset her which 
could not be soothed with a stick of candy 
and a rag doll. 

He felt conscience-stricken to think 
that he had caused her so much suffering. 
True, he had intended to take Ethel down 
a peg or two, but his scheme had been 
|more of a practical joke than anything 
else. He had never dreamed that it would 
cause any real heartache to the being he 
loved most in all the world. 

“T hate him—I hate him—I hate him!” 
Ethel was saying, over and over again. 
“But I can’t hate him quite as much as 
I 1-I-l-love him.”’ She sobbed again. Why 
couldn’t he have told me at first that he 
belonged ‘to some one else instead of wait- 
ing until I got so that I can’t live without 
him? He seemed to care, too, daddy. 
Are all men as bad as he is?” 

Now, Ethel’s father was feeling very 
much as if he had poisoned a dog by mis- 
take. Perhaps he couldn’t correct the 
error, but he felt that he ought to step 
forward and take the blame. It is a mas- 
culine idea that blurting out a mess of 
unpleasant truth is a salutary remedy for 
an impossible situation. 

So he did it. With embarrassment that 
he had never expected to feel before his 
own daughter, he told the whole plot, and, 
in his flagellation of himself, he exonerated 
Ernie from all blame, even told of the actor’s 
reluctance to take part in the scheme. 

“Tt was my idea, even, to have him 
break off with you when he found out that 
youcared. You see, it was easy for him to 
do all this because he is a very good 
actor.” 

“Then he was just pretending all the 
time?” 

“T’m afraid so, dear.” 

“And his fiancée?” questioned Ethel 
hopefully. “Did you make her up, too?” 

“No,” declared Mr. Hoyt regretfully; 
“she is real. He told me about her before 
he met you.” 
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“Then he’s a cad—that’s all! It was 
bad enough to play a trick on me, but to 
this other girl he has behaved like a cur, 
I hope she treats him like one as long as 
he lives, and that he dies soon—” She 
halted, herself aghast. ‘“‘No—no—I don’t 
mean that. Dear Lord, don’t pay any 
attention to what I’m saying.’ 

Mr. Hoyt’s butler appeared in the open 
door of the den. 

“Mr. Eddison to see you, sir.” 

“To see me, you mean,” said Ethel, with 
sudden hopefulness. ‘Tell him I never 
want to speak to him again,” she lied. 

“‘He said it was Mr. Hoyt he wished to 
talk to,” the butler corrected firmly. 

“Very well,” Mr. Hoyt replied. “I'll 
see him here. Ethe!, go back to yeur 
room. I'll call you when he is gone.” 

Ernie Eddison was a pale and agitated 
young man when he entered Mr. Hoyt’s 
den, but he covered his mental perturba- 
tion by lighting a cigarette while the but- 
ler was in the room. 

“Close the door, Hill,’’ Hoyt directed 
his servant. ‘“‘Now what?” he asked 
Ernie, when they were alone. 

“I’ve done the most damnable thing a 
man ever did,” Ernie began. 

‘*So Ethel says,” returned Hoyt. 

“Ethel doesn’t know what I’ve done.” 

seems to.” 

can’t know. 
since I saw her.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” suggested Ethel’s father, 
“vou had better explain what you're 
driving at.” 

“You remember I told you, when I 
started out on this scheme of yours, that I 
was engaged? It was a pleasant, com- 
fortable engagement. She was a nice girl 
of good family, and we were quite fond of 
one another. I think I would have made 
a good husband for her if I had never met 
Ethel. You didn’t tell me what kind of 
girl your daughter was.” 

“Well, for the love of Mike, what kind 
of girl is she?’ demanded Hoyt, in exas- 
peration. “I know she has some fool 
ideas, but——” 

“Of course you wouldn’t know.” Ernie 
interrupted. ‘“‘A father couldn’t. But 
you do know that a man very often cares 
for one woman one way and another in an 
entirely different fashion.” 

“Yes; I suppose that is so.” 

“Of course it’s so! You like one because 
she’s sweet, another because she’s beauti- 
ful, still another because she is responsive. 
But once in a while you find some one who 
just gets you where you live, who makes 
you willing to tear down barriers, to lie, 
to cheat, to commit physical violence in 
order to be with her. You can’t explain 
what it is. Your daughter is like that. 
She has been spoiled, but I love her. She's 
a tyrant, but I love her. She’ll make life 
miserable for any man she ever gets under 
her thumb, but I can’t live without her.” 

“Hm,” Hoyt deliberated, somewhat 
aghast at the storm of drama which ebbed 
and flowed over him. “All very well; but 
you are engaged.” 

“No, but I’m not. That’s the horrible 
thing that I’ve done. I’ve broken my et 
gagement. I wish I could say that the 
girl jilted me. But I can’t. It was 4 
dreadful thing to do, because the other 
one cared, too.’ But it seemed like the 
only square way out of a terrible muddle. 
I care more for Ethel, and I told my 
fiancée so. I feel mighty sick about it.’ 


It has all happened 
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William Hoyt considered the situation 
soberly. 

“What are we going to do now?” 

“All you have to do,” said Ernie trucu- 
lently, “‘is to listen to my announcement 
that I am going to marry Ethel to-morrow. 
I trust it will be with vour consent, but it’s 
coming off with or without. She has 
caused too much unhappiness already, and 
I don’t intend to trust her at large any 
longer without a brand.” 

“We'll see what Ethel herself says to 
that,” declared Hoyt, rising from his chair. 

“She says, ‘I’m the happiest girl in the 
world’” Ethel entered the room with 
that slightly hackneved statement. “Hill 
was listening outside the door, but I sent 
him away.” 

“And listened vourself?” Her father 
laughed. 

“It was my privilege.” To Ernie, 
“Did you mean what you told daddy?” 

“Lord, yes!” 

“Then tell it all over again to me.” 
She pushed him back into her father’s big 
leather chair and seated herself on his lap. 

Ernie held her slim young body defi- | 
antly to him as if challenging her father 
and all the rest of the world to take her 
from him. 

Hoyt, with a funny ache in his heart at 
seeing his daughter sitting in that chair 
with a man other than himself, looked dis- 
approvingly at Ethel’s costume. She still 
had on the lavender pajamas, but she had 
discarded the woolly bath-robe in favor 
of a negligée that had nothing whatever 
to recommend to a practical mind. 

“Don’t you think you’d better dress,’ 
he suggested. 

“TI ought to,” Ethel admitted, “but, 
daddy dear, I’m afraid he’ll vanish if I 
leave him for a moment. Besides, he’s 
mine, and it doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence, anyway, because we’re going to be 
married to-morrow just as soon as our 
minister has had his breakfast.” 

Hoyt felt himself psvchically shoved out 

of the room. The same force made him 
close the door between him and the flesh 
and blood that he was surrendering. It 
had to be. He couldn’t keep her happy, 
couldn’t repress the turbulence of emotion 
that complex modern young womanhood 
Was stirring up in her, but he fumbled for 
his handkerchief and blew his nose vio- 
lently as he stumbled down the hall to 
find his wife. 
_ “Well?” said aforesaid wife, looking up 
inquiringly from the drawn-thread hand- 
kerchief she was wasting fifty dollars’ worth 
of time on. ‘‘I suppose you fixed every- 
thing up, made Ethel stop crying, and put 
an end to all her troubles forever.” 

He glanced at her sharply to see if there 
was a tinge of sarcasm in her expression. 
There was. 

“I’ve done just exactly that,” he an- 
nounced complacently. 

While he was explaining what he 
meant, it transpired that, inside his den, a 
nymph clad in lavender thistle-down was 
holding the face of a mortal between her 
‘airy hands. and with dark eyes, recently 
wept out of, was questioning his soul. 

“Why do you love me,” she asked, “and 
how much?” 


He laughed as he drew her close enough 
to whisper. 
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approval sheets 50 t060%. Agents Wanted. Big 


a -p. Lists Free. We Buy ‘Stamps. Estab. hag 
HussmanStampCo., Dept. 115, St. Louis, 


10, 25, 50 Cents 


Best Laxative for Men, 


Women and 
Children 


ALL DRUG 
STORES 
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The Rockhound 


(Concluded from page 64) 


Her color heightened. 

“T’m glad,” she said, with a shy glance 
up at him, “that we didn’t wait to find out 
about the well before we got married; 
~<a now, the well doesn’t come 


tw ill laughed happily. 
“Then you and I start life together owing 
Meeks seventeen thousand dollars.” 

He turned to the driller. 

“You sent word the drill was on the 
sand?” 

“That’s right. Got some show of oil, 
too. Of course that don’t mean anything. 
But a few feet more ‘ll tell the tale when we 
start drilling again.’ 

Atwill’s lips were set to a thin line; his 
look was eager. 

“Good enough!” he exclaimed. ‘You 
may fire when you are ready, Grid—But- 
well, I mean.” 

The driller went to the engine-levers, 
The pumps began their put-put-put; the 
chain rattled on the hoist; the rotary began 
its revolution, grinding the two thousand 
feet of casing and the drill down into the 
sand below. 

Another motor was crawling up the slope, 
Atwill glanced toward it. Others, appar- 
ently, had heard that they were on the sand, 
for the occupant was Weld. The promoter 
got out and stood near the well, speaking 
to no one. 

Atwill looked back again. The water 
flowing through the sluice into the slush- 
pit had grown black with oil. Oil was 
welling upward round the turning-pipe. 
The driller stopped the engine. 

“Great God!” he shouted. “What are 
we tapping here? An ocean? Look out! 
She’s going to blow herself in! She's 
going to spout!” 

They ran back from the derrick. Oil 
was dripping, then flooding from the 
derrick floor. 

“Oil!” Atwill shouted at Weld. “Oil, 
Weld! You see it?” He caught Alida in 
his arms and kissed her. ‘There’s your 
well!’ he exulted to her. ‘Your well!” 

““Vour well,” she answered. “Our 
well!’ Her expression softened; her eyes 
were bright. ‘‘ Maybe we ought to call it 
Fred’s well.” 

Atwill looked beyond her. He was not 
ready to tell his young wife yet that this 
was not her brother’s well; only recently 
he had learned that that well had been 
called the “Lucky Boulder.” He stared 
warning at Weld. 

The promoter watched for a moment 
the black wealth which was soaking the 
sands; then he swore under his breath 
and turned back to his motor. 


Notice To SupscrIBERS—The publication- 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last weck-day of the month preceding thal 
which is printed on the magazine. For 
example: January 31st. for February issue; 
February 28th, for March issue. It may 
be, however, that delays in transportation 
may occasionally prevent your copy from 
reaching you on time. In which cast 
please do not write us immediately, for the 
magazine will probably arrive within 6 


few days. 
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The Profiteers 


(Continued from page 44) 


“And kept you waiting all that time?” 

“That is nothing. Let me explain some- 
thing before I conclude. Before the war, 
[had an Austrian maid, a woman whom I 
turned out of the house, and whom my 
husband at that time did not dare ask me 
to reinstate. He had not then spent quite 
the whole of my fortune. Besides an un- 
doubted intrigue with my husband, I heard 
afterward that she only escaped imprison- 
ment as a spy by leaving the country hur- 
riedly just before war was declared. To- 
night, my husband, having kept me waiting 
three hours while he dined with her in Soho, 
brought her back to the house, announcing 
that he had engaged her as his secretary. 
Naturally,” she continued, “I declined 
to sleep under the same roof. The woman 
remained—and here am I.” 

“You are here,” he repeated. 
God for that!” 

“Tt was perhaps imprudent of me,” she 
sighed, “to choose this hotel, but I had a 
curious feeling of weakness. I felt that I 
must see some one to whom I could tell 
what had happened—some friend—before I 
slept. So I came to you. Did I do wrong?” 

“The wrong would be if ever you left 
me,” he declared passionately. 

“Dear friend!” She patted his hand. 

“The room, I will arrange for in a 
minute or two,” he promised. “That is 
quite easy. But to-morrow—what then?” 

“I shall telephone home,” she replied. 
“Tf that woman is still in the house, I shall 
go down into the country, and from there I 
shall write my lawyers and apply for a 
separation.” 

“T can suggest something a thousand 
times better.” 

She hesitated for a moment. A woman of 
curiously strong virginal instincts, she 
realized, perhaps for the first time, the ap- 
proach of a great change in his attitude 
toward her. Yet she could not keep from 
her lips the words which must bring his 
avowal. 

“What do you mean?” she faltered. 

“That you end it all,” he advised firmly; 
“that you do not return to your husband.” 

return?’” 

“That you come to me,” he went on, 
bending over the side of her chair. ‘‘ Need- 
less, wonderful words; but I love you! 
You were the first woman in my life. You 
shall be the last. I have been silent, as you 
know. I have waited for something like 
this, and I think the time has come.” 

“The time can never come!” she cried 
despairingly. 

“The time has come, at lzast, for me to 
tell you that I love you more than any’ 
woman on earth,” he declared, “that I 
want to take care of you, to take you into 
my life, to build a wall of passionate devo- 
tion round you, to keep you free from every 
trouble and every harm.” 

“Ah, dear friend, if it were but possible!” 
she murmured, holding his hands tightly. 

“But it is possible,” he insisted. “All 
that we need is courage. You owe nothing 
to your husband. You can leave him with- 
out remorse or a moment’s shame. I 
Want you, Josephine. God knows how I 
want you!” 

“You have my friendship—even my 
love. There—I have said it! My love,” she 
repeated, with a little sob. 


“Thank 


His arms were suddenly round her. She 
shrank back in her chair. Her terrified eyes 
invited and yet reproached him. 

“Remember—oh, _ please 
she cried. 

“What can I remember except one 
thing?” he whispered. 

She held him away from her. 

“You talk as though everything were 
possible between us. How can that be? 
I have no joy in my husband, nor he 
in me, but I am married. We are not 
in America.” 

He rose to his feet, a strong man trem- 
bling in every limb. 

“Let me tell you,” he began, “why our 
divorce laws are so different from yours. 
We believe that the worst breach of the 
Seventh Commandment is the sin of an 
unloving kiss, the unwillingly given arms 
of a shuddering wife striving to keep the 
canons of the prayer-book and besmirching 
thereby her life with evil.” 

“Tf you and I were alone in the world!” 

“Tf vou are thinking of your friends,”’ he 
pleaded, “they are more likely to be 
proud of the Woman who had the courage 
to break away from a debasing union. 
Everyone realizes what your husband is. 
He has been unfaithful, not only to you but 
to every friend he has ever had.”’ 

“Do I not know it?” she moaned. “Isn’t 
the pain of it there in my heart, hour by 
hour?” 

His reasonableness was deserting him. 
Again he was the lover, begging for his 
rights. 

“Wipe him out of your mind, sweet- 
heart,” he begged. “I’ll buy you from him 
if you like, or fight him for you, or steal 
you—anything sooner than let you go.” 

“T don’t want to go,’ she confessed, 
afraid of her own words. 

“You never shall,” he continued, his 
voice gaining strength with his rising hopes. 
‘““You’ve opened my lips, and you must 
hear what is in my heart. You are the one 
love of my life. My hours and days are 
empty. I want you as I have wanted noth- 
ing else in life—not only for my own sake, 
for yours. I want to chase all those lines 
of sorrow away from your face.”’ 

““My poor, tired face!” she faltered. 

““*Tired?’” he repeated. “It’s the most 
beautiful face on earth.” 

The smile which suddenly transformed 
her quivering mouth made it seem so. 

“You are so foolish, dear; but go on,” 
she pleaded. 

“T want to see you grow younger and 
lighter-hearted. I want you to feel what real 
love is—tender, passionate, lover’s love.” 

dear, my dear!” she cried. “‘I do 
not dare to think of these things; yet they 
sound so wonderful!” 

“Leave the daring to me, sweetheart,” 
he answered. ‘‘You shall have nothing to 
do but rest after these horrible days-—rest 
and care for me a little.” 

“Oh, I do care!” she exclaimed, with 
sudden passion. ‘‘That is what makes it 


remember! 


all so wonderful.” 


“You love me? Tell me so once more!” 
he begged. 

“Dear, I love you. You must have 
known it, or you couldn’t have said these 
things. And I thought I was going to die 
without knowing what love was.” 


\\ 
Mail This Coupon! 


And learn how to Restore 
Gray Hair in 4 to 8 days 


This coupon brings you a free 
AR 


sample of M Y T. GOLDMAN’S 
HAIR COLOR RESTORER and a 
special comb to apply it. Test it on 
one lock of hair. Watch the gray 
disappear and the natural color re- 
turn. Note how dainty and clean it 
is, how easy to use. How it leaves 
your hair soft and fluffy. It won't 
wash off. 

Then get a full sized bottle from 
your druggist or direct from us. 
Don’t accept imitations—there is 
nothing ‘just as good.”’ Insist on 
the one and only MARY T. GOLD- 
MAN'S HAIR COLOR RESTORER, 

Mary T. Goldman, 166 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send_me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- ry 

color of my hair is. 1 
biack...... jet black 

medium brown h a 
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Learn How to Write 
Successful Letters 


HE MASTER LETTER WRITER, 

a complete Instruction Course, in- 
cluding 500 Successful Letters, by 
Ad-Man Davison, the highest paid letter 
writer in the world. The new science of suc- 
cessful letter writing, as revealed by this fore- 
most authority. The most far-reaching course 
of instruction and collection of letters ever 


pondence; order letters, answer-to-order let- 

ters, complaints, letters of inquiry, contract 

and credit letters; a section on Typography of 

Letters and Business English; also 100 Collection 

Letters. Part II contains the 500 Master Business 

Letters, including direct merchandising letters, ad- 

ve'tising letters, sales managers’ letters, letters to dealers, 

agents, salesmen; letters selling every kind of service, in- 

struction-by-mail, advertising space; order-getting letters; 

accountancy, insurance, investment and real estate letters; 

letters applying for positions as executive, salesman, corre- 

spondent, secretary, stenographer, bookkeeper, typist; so- 

liciting and sales letters for every business. Conveniently 

classified and indexed. Beautifully bounc in rich blue cloth, 

gold lettering. Sent postpaid in U.S. upon receipt of price, 
$5. All other countries $6. Address Desk 110. 

OPPORTUNITY PRESS, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 

48-Page Booklet Sent Free 


Come to Florida Farms 


along the Seaboard which return the most 
dollars per acre. Crops every month. Vege- 
tables net growers $500 to $2000 per acre. 
Orange and grapefruit groves pay handsome 
profits. Cattle and hogs make cheap gains on 
the abundant rich feeds grown. rite J. 

Jones, General Development Agent, Seaboard 
Air Line,Room 402, RoysterBldg., Norfolk,Va. 


Nation wide demand for high salaried men 
and women; past experience unnecessary ; 
we train you by mail and put you in touch 
with big opportunities. Big pay, fine living, 
interesting work, quick advancement; per- 
manent. Write for Free Book *‘ Your Big 
Opportunity.”’. Lewis Hotel Training 
School, Room 212, Washington, D. C 
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“DANDERINE” 


Save Your Hair and 
Make It Abundant]! 


Girls! 


Immediately after a “Danderine” mas- 
sage, your hair takes on new life, lustre 
and wondrous beauty, appearing twice as 
heavy and plentiful, because each hair 
seems tO fluff and thicken. Don’t let your 
hair stay lifeless, colorless, plain or scrag- 

ly. You, too, want lots of long, strong, 

autiful hair. 

A 35-cent bottle of delightful “Dander- 
ine” freshens your scalp, checks dandruff 
and falling hair. This stimulating 
“beauty-tonic” gives to thin, dull, fading 
hair that youthful brightness and abund- 
ant thickness, 


All Drugstores and Toilet 
Counters sell Danderine 
Pp ATENTS Record your idea. Send for 
form ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” before filing your application. _Send_sketch 
or model for Preliminary Examination. Booklet 


on request. Prompt Service. Highest References. 
J. L. JACKSON & CO., 273 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


“Daddy will be back soon now, Peggy 
dear, with some nice 


MPS BALSAM 


Then you can goto sleep 
af and forget that horrid 
old cough.” 

But why not save poor 
old dad the night trip to 
the drug store next time 
by having an extra bottle 
of Kemp’s Balsam in the 
house all ready for big 
and little coughs alike. 

Get a bottle now. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


“Never fear that again!” he cried joy- 
fully. ‘*You shall know what it is every 
hour of the day!” 

Her eyes shone. The years had fallen 
away. She rose tremblingly to her feet. 
Her arms stole round his neck. 

“John, you dear, wonderful lover,” she 
whispered, “why, it has come already! 
I am forgetting everything. I am happy!” 


The clock on Wingate’s mantelpiece 
struck one. He drew himself gently away 
from the marvel of those softly entwining 
arms, stooped, and kissed Josephine’s 
fingers reverently. 

“Dear,” he said, “let me begin to take 
up my new responsibilities. We must 
arrange for your stay here.” 

She laughed happily, rose, and, with a 
woman’s instinct, stood before the mirror, 
patting her hair. 

“T don’t recognize myself,” she mur- 
mured. “Is this what love brings, John?” 

He stood for a moment by her side. 

“*Tove?’” he repeated. ‘Why, you 
| haven’t begun yet to realize what it means 
—what it will bring to you.” 

Once more she set her hands upon his 
; shoulders. Her eves drooped for a mo- 
ment. 

“Dear,” she begged, “vou Won’t ever be 
sorry, will you, and—does this sound 
selfish, I wonder—you won’t mind wait- 
ing?” 

He smiled down at her. 

“T shall never be sorry,” he declared 
firmly. “And I think that, with hope, I can 
hold out a little longer.” 

He went over to the telephone and 
spoke for a few moments. Then he laid 
down the receiver and returned. 

“A boy is bringing up the key of your 
room at once,” he announced. “You will 
be in the south block, a long way away, but 
the rooms there are comfortable.” 

“Thank you, John dear,” she said. 

“Just one thing more,” he continued. 
““T want you to remember that this miser- 
able. tangled skein of unhappiness which 
vou have called life is finished and done 
with. From to-night, you belong to me. 
I must see you sometime to-morrow—if 
possible at Dredlinton House—and we can 
|make some plans then. But you are to 
| worry about nothing. Remember that I 
|am here, and I love you. Good-night!” 

Once more she rested for a moment in his 
arms. The seconds sped by. Then he took 
a quick step backward. They both stared 
at the door. It was closed now, but the 


slam of it, a moment before, had sounded - 


like a pistol-shot. 

“Who was that?” she asked, in a ter- 
rified whisper. 

“That idiot of a boy with the key, I ex- 
pect,” he replied. “Wait, dear.” 

He hurried outside, through the little 
hall and into the corridor. There was no 
one in sight. He listened for a moment 
and then returned. 

“Who was it?” she repeated. 

“Nobody.” 

“But some one must have looked in.’ 

“Tt may have been the outside door,’ 
he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“T closed it behind me.” 

“You mustn’t worry, dear,” he insisted. 
“Tn all probability, some one did look into 
the room by mistake, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether they would know who we were. 
[t may have been Sparks, my man, or the 
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night valet, seeing a light here. Remember 
what I told you a few minutes ago—there 
is no trouble now which shall come near 
you.” 

She smiled, already reassured. 

“Of course, I am rather absurd,” she 
said, “‘but, then, look at me! It is past one 
o'clock, and here am I in your rooms, with 
that terrible dressing-case on the table, and 
without a hat, and still looking, I am 
afraid,” she concluded, with a final glance 
into the glass, ‘‘a little tumbled.” 

There was a knock at the door. A page 
entered, swinging a key in his hand. 

“Key for the lady, sir,’ he announced, 

Wingate nodded. 

“Quite right, my boy. Listen: Did you 
meet anyone in the corridor?” 

one, sir.” 

“You haven’t been in here before with- 
out knocking, have you?” 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply, 
“T came straight up in the lift.” 

Wingate turned to Josephine with a 
little shrug of the shoulders. 

“The mystery, then, is insoluble,” he 
declared cheerfully, “but remember this, 
sweetheart,” he added, as the boy stepped 
discreetly outside: “‘in small things as well 
as large, the troubles of this world for you 
are ended.” 

“You don’t know how wonderful it 
sounds to hear words like that,” she 
sighed, as they stood hand in hand, 
“T sha’n’t seem very selfish, John, shall J, 
if I ask for a little time to realize all this? 
I feel that everything I have and am ought 
to be yours at this moment, because you 
have made me so happy, because my heart 
is so full of gratitude. But—alas—I have 
my weaknesses. Iam a very proud woman, 
Sometimes I am afraid I have been a little 
censorious—as regards others.” 

He stooped and kissed her fingers, 

“If you knew what it felt like,” he 
whispered, as he held open the door for her, 
“‘to have something to wait for!” 


XVII 


PETER Puipps, in his private office, 
might have served as the very prototype of 
a genial, shrewd, and successful business 
man. The room was plainly and hand 
somely furnished. The documents which 
cumbered his desk were arranged in little 
methodical heaps. His manager stood by 
his side, witha long slip of paper in his 
hand. Thetwo men had been studying it 
together. 

““A very excellently prepared document, 
Harrison,” his employer declared gra 
ciously. “Capitally prepared and very 
lucid. A good many million bushels, that. 
We are creeping up, Harrison.” 

‘Mr. Harrison bowed in recognition of 
his master’s words of commendation. He 
was a worn-looking, negative person, with 
a waxlike complexion, a furtive mannet. 

“The totals are enormous, sir,” he at 
mitted, “and you may take it that they 
aré absolutely correct. They represeil 
our holdings as revised after the receipt d 
this morning’s mail. I should like to point 
out, too, sir, that they have increased out 
of all proportion to outside shipment 
during the last four days.” : 

Phipps touched the Times with 
forefinger. 

“Did you notice, Harrison,” he asked, 
“that our shares touched a hundred ant 
eighty yesterday on the Street?” 
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“T was advised of it, sir.” 

“My fellow directors and I,” Phipps 
continued, “‘are highly gratified with the 
services of our staff during this period of 
stress. You might let them know that in 
the counting-house. We shall shortly 
take some opportunity of showing our 
appreciation.” 

“You are very kind indeed, sir,” the 
manager acknowledged, without change of 
countenance. ‘I am sorry to have to re- 

rt that Mr. Roberts wishes to leave us.” 

“‘Roberts!’? One of our best buyers!” 
Phipps exclaimed. ‘“‘ Dear me: how’s that? 
Isit a matter of salary?” 

“T am afraid not, sir.” 

“What then?” 

“Mr. Roberts has leanings toward 
socialism, sir. He seems to think that the 
energies of our company tend to increase 
the distress which exists in the North.” 

The great man leaned back in his chair. 
“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 
“What on earth has that to do with 
Roberts? He isn’t the conscience of the 
firm. He draws a matter of a thousand a 
year for doing as he is told.” 

“T tried to argue with him on these lines, 
sir,’ Harrison replied. ‘‘I am sorry to say 
I found him obdurate.” 

Phipps shrugged his shoulders. 

“He can be replaced, I suppose?” 

“With some difficulty, sir,” Harrison 
felt compelled to admit. “There is, as I 
dare say you are aware, sir, a certain feel- 
ing against us in the various exchanges. 
The best men are warned against accepting 
employment with us.” 

The chairman of the B. & I. sighed. 

“We will pursue the subject later, 
Harrison,” he said. ‘In the mean time, 
do your best to fill Roberts’ place ade- 
quately.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

Dredlinton lounged into the office a few 
minutes later. Phipps welcomed him 
without any particular enthusiasm. 

“Tt happens that you are just the man 
I want to see,” he declared. “Sit down.” 

Drediinton sank a little wearily into an 
easy chair. 

“Why do you want to see me?” 

“What happened last night?” Phipps 
asked, a little abruptly. 

“T obeyed orders,” Dredlinton told him. 
“I told her ladyship that I should be home 
to dinner and probably bring some friends. 
Iwasa little late, but she waited.” 

Phipps smiled maliciously. 

“She didn’t dine with Wingate, then, 
or go to the theater?” 

“She did not,” Dredlinton replied. 
“I put the kibosh on it, according to 
orders.” 

Peter Phipps handed a cigar across the 
desk to his companion. 

“Try this before you enter upon the 
labors of the day,”’ he invited, “and just see 
what you think of these figures.” 

Dredlinton glanced at the papers care- 
lessly at first and then with genuine in- 

terest. 

“Marvelous!” he exclaimed. 
“Marvelous indeed,” his chief assented. 
“Now listen to me, Dredlinton: Why are 
you sitting there, looking like a whipped 
dog? Why can’t you wear a more cheerful 
lace? If it’s Farnham’s check you are 
Worrying about, here it is,” he added, 
drawing an oblong slip of paper from the 
pigeonhole of his desk, tearing it in two, 
and throwing it into the waste-paper 


“Good Bye, Boys” 


' “Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at 


the office. And as I saw Tom and Dave there at the same 
old desk it came to me suddenly that they had been there 
just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 


“When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain 
routine things todo. It was my first job and I took it as a mat- 
ter of course. But after a few months I began to realize that I 
was nothing but a human machine—doing things that anyone 
could do and that I couldn’t expect to advance that way. 


“So I had a talk with the manager and I’ll never forget what 
he said. ‘If you want to get ahead, put in some of your spare 
time getting special training along the line of your work. Wé 
want men who care enough about their future not only to do 
their work well but to devote part of their spare time to prepa- 
ration for advancement.’ 


“That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had 
started studying evenings at home. Why, do you know, it gave 
me a whole new interest in our business? In a few months I 
was given more important work and more money. Since then 
I’ve had three increases, six months ago I was put in charge of 
my department, and now my big chance has come—I’m to be 
manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! 


“Tom and Dave could never see any sense in my studying nights—they said eight hours 
a day was.enough for any man to be bothered with business. They had the same chance I 
had—they could have been big men in the firm today. But they stood still while I went up 
to one of the best jobs in our business. It 
just shows what spare time training will do.’’ aes TEAR OUT HERES == 


Every day men who have let the Intere 
national Correspondence Schools help them 
are moving up to more responsible positions | 
and bigger salaries. Clerks have become ad- 
vertising, sales and business managers; me- 
chanics have become foremen, superintend- 
ents and engineers; carpenters have become 
architects and contractors; men and boys 
have risen from nothing at all to splendid 
positions of responsibility—because in spare 
hours at noon and night they have learned 
to do some one thing well. | 


If you want to make more money, show 
your employer you’re trying to be worth more 
money. If you want a bigger job, show him 
you’re willing to prepare for it. | 


There’s a simple easy way to do it. For 30 
years the International Correspond School: 
have been training men and women right in 
their own homes whenever they had a little 
time to spare. More than two million have 
stepped up in just this way. More than 130,- 
000 are studying now. 
starting every month. 


. Can you afford to let another priceless hour 
pass without finding out what the I. C. S. 
can do for you? Here is all we ask—with- 
out cost, without obligating yourself in any 
way, mark and mail this coupon, 


Ten thousand are | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2578, SCRANTON, PA a 
the position, orn the subject, before which I mark X. 
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Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Train: 
Mechanical Drat ILLUS TING 
Toolmaker Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice BUSINESS L1ANAGEMEND 
| Gas Engine Operating Private etary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
_jSurveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN or ert. Pub. Accountant 
Lj MINE N or ENG’R Cc Pub. A 
| STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
4 Marine Engineer Railway Accoun 
Ship Draftsman Commercial La 
2 ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Lj Architectural Drafteman mmon Schoo! 
_.j Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
| Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
bes PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
| Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
OHRMIST AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics Poultry Raising §(JItallan 


| Name. 
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Street 
and No. 
City State 
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(Which his the Mother? 


It is good health which nee | 
womanly beauty fresh. Cos- | 
metics can only hide the traces | 
of the years in a once pretty | 
face. 


Mothers who are still young | 
at the age of forty can teach | 
their daughters the value of a | 
good aperient in keeping the | 
blush of youth in their cheeks. | 


| 

| NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) 
| act pleasantly and naturally to 
| clear the skin of blemishes and 
| preserve a healthful, 


youthful) 
| appearance. | 


25c. box of 
| NR Tablets. 
| 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond b: 123 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever published free r your name and address. Your choice 
millions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon request. No money 
do ‘erms as low a» afew centsa day. 8 per oe 
in value guaranteed. Extra per cent bonus may ed. 
for 128-page book , thousands of t 
| M.LYON & CO, Msides Lape, New York, N.Y. Write NOW to Dept. 4K 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
tained men win high positions 
success in business and 
Grester 

cow an ev Be inde 
pendent Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


ee © 
Thousands of 
rolled. Low cost, 
free if enroll 
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Guide’’ 


More com- 

fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready = a 
none cold winter. 


ndorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 
The germs are killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the. container. Emp- 
once a month as easy as ashes. 
for catalog ae price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. co. 
124 Rewe Bidg., Detroit, M 
Ask about Bo- 
No jing Required. 


basket. “A year ago, you told me that the 
one thing in the world you needed was 
money. Well, aren’t you getting it? You 
have only to run straight with us here, and 
to work in my interests in another quarter 
that you know of, and your fortune is 
made. Cheer up—and look as though you 
realized 

Dredlinton crossed and uncrossed his 
legs nervously. His eyes were bloodshot 
and his eyelids puffy. 

“T am nervous this morning, Phipps,” 
he confided. ‘‘ Had a bad night. Everyone 
I’ve come across, too, lately seems to be 
cursing the B. & I.” 

“Let them curse,” was the equable reply. 
“We can afford to hear a few harsh words 


scale.” 

“Yes; but how long is it going to last?’ 
Dredlinton asked fretfully. He drew a 
letter from his pocket and handed it across 
the table. ‘‘ Read that,” he invited. “It’s 
the fifth I’ve had within the last two 
days.” 

Phipps glanced at the beginning and the 
end and threw it carelessly back. 

“Pooh! A threatening letter!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, I had a dozen of those 
this morning.” 

‘That one of mine seems pretty definite, 
doesn’t it?’ Dredlinton remarked ner- 
vously. 

‘Some of mine were uncommonly plain- 
spoken,” Phipps acknowledged, ‘but 
what's the odds? You're not a coward, 
Dredlinton; neither am I. Neither is 
Skinflint Martin, nor Stanley. Chuck 
letters like that on the fire, as they have, 
and keep cheerful. The streets of London 
are the safest place in the world. No cable 
from your friend in New York yet?” 

“Not a word,” Dredlinton answered. 
“T expected it last night. You haven’t 


forgotten that Wingate’s due here this 


| morning—that is, if he keeps his appoint- 


| 


| ment?” 


“Forgotten it? Not likely!” Phipps 
‘replied. “I was going to talk to you about 
that. We must have those shares. The 
fact of it is the Monarch Line has played 
us false, the only shipping company which 
has. They promised to advise us of all 
proposed wheat cargoes, and they haven’t 
kept their word. If any information is 


| correct, and I expect confirmation of it at 


any moment in the cable I arranged to 
have sent to you, they have eleven 
steamers being loaded this very week. 
It’s a last effort on the part of the Liverpool 
ring to break us.” 

“*What’ll happen if Wingate won’t sell?” 

“T never face disagreeable possibilities 
before the necessity arrives,” was the calm 
reply. ‘Wingate is certain to sell. He 
won’t have an idea why we want to buy, 
and I shall give him twenty thousand 
pounds profit.” 

Dredlinton knocked the ash from his 
cigar. 

“Look here, Phipps,’’ he said: ‘‘ You can 
never reckon exactly on what a fellow like 
Wingate will do or what he won’t do. It is 
just possible I may be able to help in this 
matter.” 


“Good man!” the other exclaimed. 
“How?” 
Dredlinton hesitated for a moment. 


There was an ugly smile upon his lips. 

“Let us put it in this way,” he said: 
“Supposing you fail altogether with 
Wingate?” 


when we are making money on such a _ 
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“Well?” 

“Supposing you then pass him on to me, 
and I succeed in getting him to sell the 
shares? What about it?” 

“It will be worth a thousand pounds to 
you,” Phipps declared. 

“Two?” 

Phipps shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t bargain,” he said, “but two let 
it be—that is, of course, on condition that 
I have previously failed.” 

Dredlinton’s dull eyes glittered. 

“T shall do my best,” he promised. 

There was a knock at the door. A clerk 
presented himself. 

“Mr. Wingate is here to see you, sir,” 
he announced. 

“You may show him in,” Peter Phipps 
directed. 


XVHI 


Puipps received his visitor with a genial 
smile and an outstretched hand. 

“Delighted to see you, Mr. Wingate,” 

he said heartily. “Take a chair, please. 
I do not know whether you smoke in the 
mornings, but these Cabajias,” he added, 
opening a box, “are very mild.” 

Wingate refused both the chair and the 
cigars, and appeared not to notice the out- 
stretched hand. 

“You will forgive my reminding you, 
Mr. Phipps,” he remarked dryly, “that my 
visit this morning is not one of good will, 
I should not be here at all except for Lord 
Dredlinton’s assurance that the business 
on which you desired to see me has nothing 
whatever to do with the British & Imperial 
Granaries.” 

“Nothing in the world, Mr. Wingate,” 
was the prompt declaration. “We would 
very much rather receive you here as a 
friend, but we will, if you choose, respect 
your prejudices and come to the point at 
once.’ 

“In one moment.” 

“You have something to say first?” 

“T have,” Wingate replied gravely. 
“T should not willingly have sought you 
out. I do not, asa matter of fact, consider 
that any director of the British & Imperial 
(Granaries deserves even a w ord of w arning, 
But since I am here, I am going to offer it.” 

“Of warning?” Dredlinton muttered, 
glancing up nervy ously. 

“Precisely,” Wingate assented. “You, 
Mr. Phipps, and Lord Dredlinton and your 
fellow directors have inaugurated and are 
carrying on a business, or enterprise, 
whichever you choose to ‘call it, founded 
upon an utterly immoral and brutal basis 
I have spent a ‘considerable portion of my 
time since I arrived in England, studying 
the matter, and this is the conclusion at 
which I have come.’ 

“My dear Mr. Wingate, one moment,” 
Phipps intervened. “The magnitude of 
our operations in wheat has been im- 
mensely exaggerated. We are not abnor- 
mally large holders. There are a dozen 
firms in the market buying.” 

“Those dozen firms.” 
reply, ‘‘are agents of yours. 

“That is a statement which you cannot 
possibly substantiate,” Phipps declared 


was the swift 


irritably. “It is simply Stock Exchange 
gossip.” 
“For once, then,” Wingate went ot 


“Stock Exchange gossip is the truth... 
am here to warn you—both of you,” he 
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added, including Lord Dredlinton with a 
sweep of his hand, “directors of the British 
& Imperial Granaries, that unless you re- 
lease and compel your agents to release 
such stocks of wheat as _ will bring bread 
down to a reasonable price, you stand in 
personal danger. Is that clear enough?” 

“You are misled as to your facts, Mr. 
Wingate.” Phipps expostulated. “I can 
assure you that we are conducting a per- 
jectly legitimate undertaking. We have 
kept all the time well within the law.” 

“You may be within the law of the 
moment,” was the stern reply, “but 
morally you are worse than the most out- 
rageous bucket-shop keepers of Wall Street. 
Legislation may be slow and Parliament 
hampered by precedent, but the people 
have never wanted champions when they 
have a righteous cause. I tell you that you 
cannot carry this thing through. Better 
disgorge your profits and sell while you 
have a chance.” 

Phipps did his best for peace. This was 
his enemy with whom he was now face to 
face, but the final issue was not yet. He 
spoke suavely and persuasively. 

“Come, come,” he said; ‘I aman English- 
man, and it is not my desire to add to the 
sufferings of my fellow countrymen.” 

“You don’t care a damn about any one’s * 
sufferings,” Wingate retorted, “so long as 
you can make money out of them. I 
have delivered my warning; I am only 
sorry that you will not take me more 
seriously. I am now at your service.” 

“In plain words, then, I want to pur- 
chase your holding in the Monarch 
Steamship Company, a holding amount- 
ing, Iam told, to one million, two hundred 


and fifty thousand dollars. An Asiatic 
power has offered me an immense com- 
mission if I can arrange the sale to 
them of the Atlantic fleet of the Mon- 
arch Line.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“Trading between Japan and China,” 
Phipps explained. ‘“‘The quickest way of 
bringing about the sale and earning my 
commission is for me to acquire a con- 
trolling interest in the company. I have 
already a certain number of shares. The 
possession of yours will give me control. 
The shares to-day stand at a dollar and an 
eighth. That would make your holding, 
Mr. Wingate, worth, say, one million, 
four hundred thousand dollars. I am 
going to offer you a premium on the top of 
that, say one million, six hundred thousand 
dollars at to-day’s rate of exchange.” 

Wingate reflected. 

“A very fair offer, Mr. Phipps, I have no 
doubt,” he said, at last. “On the other 
hand, I am not a seller.” 

“‘Not_a seller?? Not at a quarter 
premium?” 

“Nor a half,” Wingate replied, “nor, as 
a matter of fact, a hundred-per-cent. pre- 
mium. You see, I don’t trust you, Phipps. 
You may have told me the truth. You 
may not. I shall hold my stock for the 
present.” 

“Mr. Wingate,” Phipps exclaimed in- 
credulously, “you astonish me!” 

Very likely,” was the unconcerned 
reply. “I won't say that I may not | 
change my mind a little later on, if you are 
still a buyer. Before I did anything, how- 
ever, I should have a few inquiries to make. 

this concludes our business ig 

Dredlinton waved a nervous hand 
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. to those at home” 


Any druggist can tee you how 
widely Formamint is recommended 
by throat specialists, physicians 
and deniists. 


BAUER CHEMICAL Co., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


GERM-FIGHTING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is our trade mark. 


\ 


cars, the crowded stores—you have been 
breathing in germs of sore throat, tonsillitis, 
influenza, what-not. In the warm crevices 
of throat and mouth they multiply with 
incredible speed. 

Perhaps you are in rugged health and they 
find no weakened spot to attack. But what 
of those at home? They may be less able 
to resist these armies of ill-health and the 
home-coming kiss may bear the dread 
germs of disease. 

A pleasant—almost candy-like—Formae 
mint dissolved in the mouth now and then 
during the day makes the mouth fluids anti- 
septic, keeps germ-growth within bounds, 
and forms a strong defence against disease. 

If the throat is already sore, the frequent useof 
Formamint keeps the membranes bathed in this 
splendid antiseptic, allays inflammation, prevents 
new infection and gives the tissuesa chance toheal, — 

Children are glad to use them and should do so 
freely, as crowded school-rooms are fruitful fieldg 
for the spread of throat infection. 
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Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you richinz 
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develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 
us explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader Bldg.,Cleveland, Ohio 
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Face Powper 


Lablache pays homage to the complexions of 
millions of fair women, who in appreciation 
say “We use Lablache and always will until 
something better is found.” 
Lablache has been the 
standard for nearly 
fifty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggistsor § 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY.CO. 
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For tender, aching feet 
—to keep them 
always cool and fresh 


In the evening cleanse the feet with Dr. Scholl's 
Pedico Foot Soap. Being in granulated form, it 
clears the tiny pores, removes dead skin tissues 


and stimulates circulation. Dry thoroughly, 
then rub on Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm. It pene- 
trates to the tired muscles, refreshes them, tones 
them up. Relieves aching feet, tender or cal- 
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the hose Dr. Scholl's Ant iseptic Foot Powder. 
Your feet will be comfort able all day long, for 
they will be cool and fresh and unswollen! 
This famous Dr. Scholl Home Treatment com- 
plete and in generous quantity is $1.25 at shoe, 
department and drug stores everywhere. 

Write to the Scholl Mfg. Co., 501 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, IIL, for free copy of Dr. Scholl's 
valuable booklet, ‘“‘The Feet and Their Care” 
and samples of Home Treatment. 
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“One moment, please,’ he begged. 

“T have just a few words to say to Mr. 
Wingate.” 

The latter glanced at the clock. 

“T hope vou will say them as quickly as 
possible,” he enjoined. ‘I have a busy 
morning.” 

Dredlinton leaned over Phipps’ chair. 

“Leave me alone with him for a mo- 
ment,” he suggested. “Perhaps I may be 
able to earn that two thousand pounds.” 

Phipps rose at once from his chair and 
made his way toward the door. 

“Lord Dredlinton wishes to have a 
word with you, Mr. Wingate,” he said. 
“T shall be on the premises in case you 
should decide to change your mind.” 


XIX 


DREDLINTON sank into Phipps’ vacated 
chair and leaned back, with his hands in 
his trousers pockets. 

“So you don’t want to sell those shares, 
Mr. Wingate?” 

“T have decided not to.” 

particular reason?” 

“None,” Wingate acknowledged, “ex- 
cept that I am not very anxious to have 
any business relations with Mr. Phipps.” 

“And for the sake of that prejudice,” 
Dredlinton observed, “‘you can afford to 
refuse such a profit as he offered you?” 

“‘T have other reasons for not wishing to 
sell,” Wingate declared. “I have a very 
high opinion of Mr. Phipps’ judgment as a 
| ousiness man, If the stock is worth as 
much as that to him, it is probably worth 
thc same amount for me to keep.” 

Lord Dredlinton glanced for a moment 
at his finger-nails. He seemed wrapped in 
abstract thought. 

“T wonder if I could induce you to 
change your mind,” he said. 

“T am quite sure that vou could not.” 

“Still, I am going to try. You are a 
great admirer of my wife, I believe, Mr. 
Wingate?” 

Wingate frowned slightly. 

“T prefer not to discuss Lady Dredlinton 
with you,” he said curtly. 

“Still, you can’t mind going so far as 
to say that you are an admirer of hers?” 
the latter persisted. 

“Well?” 

“You are probably her confidant in the 
unfortunate differences which have arisen 
between us?” 

“Tf I were, I should not consider it my 
business to inform you ’ 

“Your sympathy is without doubt on 
her side?” 

Wingate changed his attitude. 

“Look here,” he said: “This subject is 
not of my choosing. I should have pre- 
ferred to avoid it. Since you press me, 
however, I haven’t the faintest hesitation 
in saying that I look upon your wife as one 
of the sweetest and best women I ever 
knew, married, unfortunately, to a person 
utterly unworthy of her.” 

Dredlinton started in his piace. A little 
streak of color flushed up to his eyes. 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“Look here,” Wingate expostulated: 
“You can’t threaten me, Dredlinton. You 
asked for what you got. Why not save 
time and explain why you have dragged 
your wife’s name into this business?” 

Dredlinton, in his peculiar way, was 
angry. His speech was a little broken; 
his eyes glittered. 
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“*Explain! My God, I will! You are 
one of those damned frauds, Wi ingate, 
who pose as a purist and make capital oy 
of the harmless differences which some 
times arise between husband and wife 
a sympathize with Lady Dredlinton, 


“T should sympathize with any wong’ 


who was your wife,” Wingate assure 
him, his own temper rising. 

Dredlinton leaned a little forward. He 
spoke with vicious distinctness. 

~ “You sympathize with her to such aj 
extent that you lure her to your rooms at 
midnight, and send her back whey 
you’ve——” 

Dredlinton’s courage oozed out befor 
he had finished his speech. Wingate had 
swung round toward his companion, and 
there was something terrifying in his 
attitude. 

“You scoundrel!” he exclaimed. 

Dredlinton drew a little further back and 
kept his finger upon the bell. 

“Look here,” he said viciously: “Yoy 
may as well drop those heroics. I am not 
talking at random. My wife was seen in 
your arms, in your rooms at the Mila 
Court, with her dressing-case on the table, 
last night, by little Flossie Lane, your 
latest conquest in the musical-comedy 
world. She spent the night at the Milan.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Wingate declared, with cold 
fury. ‘How the devil could Flossie Lane 
see anything of the sort? She was nowhere 
near my rooms.” 

“Oh, yes, she was,” Dredlinton assured 
him. ‘She just looked in—one look was 
quite enough. Didn’t you hear the door 
slam?” 

“My God!” Wingate muttered, witha 
sudden instinct of recollection. 

“Perhaps you wonder why she came?” 
the other continued. “I will tell you 
I followed my wife to the Milan—I thought 
it might be worth while. I saw her enter 
the lift and come up to your room. While 
I was hesitating as to what to do, I met 
Flossie. Devilish clever idea of mine! 
I determined to kill two birds with one 
stone. I told her you’d been inquiring for 
her—that you were alone in your rooms 
and would like to see her. She went up like 
a two-year-old. Jove, you ought to have 
seen her face when she came down!” 

“You cad!” Wingate exclaimed. “Your 
wife simply came to beg my intervention 
with the management to secure her a room 
in the——” 

“Chuck it!’ Dredlinton interrupted. 
“You’re a man of the world. You know 
that I can get a divorce, and I’m going to 
have it—if I want it. I am meeting Flossie 
at midday at my solicitor’s. What have 
you got to say about that?” 

“That if you keep your word, it will be 
a very happy release for your wife,” 
Wingate replied dryly. 

Dredlinton leaned across the desk. 

“You are a fool,” he said. ‘My wile 
wants to get rid of me—you and she have 
talked that over, I have no doubt, but not 
this way. She is a proud woman, Wingate. 
The one desire of her life is to be free, but 
you can take this from me: If I bring my 
suit and gain my decree on the evidence! 
shall put before the court—don’t forget 
Flossie Lane, will you?—she'll never Talst 
her head again. That is what I ar going 
to do, unless——” 

He paused. 

“Unless what?” Wingate demanded. 
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“Unless vou sell those shares to Peter 

ipps.” 
caste was silent for a few moments. 

«Dredlinton,” he said, at last, “I did 
you an injustice.” 

“ «J am glad that you are beginning to 
appreciate the fact,” the other replied. 

“[T looked upon you,” Wingate con- 
tinued, “as only an ordinary, weak sort of 
soundrel. I find you one of the filthiest 
blackguards who ever crawled upon the 

rth.” 

*Dredlinton scowled for a moment and 
then laughed. 

“T can’t lose my temper with you, 
Wingate—upon my word, I can’t. You are 
so delightfully crude and refreshing. Shall 
[draft a little agreement that you will sell 
the shares to Phipps? Just a line or two 
will be sufficient.” 

Wingate made no reply. He walked 
across to the frosted window and gazed out 
ofthe upper panes up to the sky. Presently 
he returned. 

“Where is your wife?” he asked. 

“She telephoned from the Milan this 
morning, discovered that the young lady 
to whom she had such unfounded objec- 
tions had left, and returned in a taxi just 
before I started for the office.” 

“Supposing I sell these shares?” 

“Then,” Dredlinton promised, “‘I shall 
endeavor to forget the incident of last 
night. Further than that, I might indeed 
be tempted, if it were made worth my 
while, to provide my wife with a more 
honorable mode of escape.” 

“Vou’re wonderful!” Wingate declared, 
nodding his head quickly. ‘What are you 
going to get for blackmailing me into sell- 
ing those shares?” 

“Two thousand pounds.” 

“Get along and earn it, then.” 

Dredlinton wrote in silence for several 
moments. Then he read the document over 
to himself. He touched the bell. Phipps 
entered almost at the same moment. 

“Tam pleased to tell you,’ Dredlinton 
announced, “that I have induced Mr. 
Wingate to see reason. He will sell the 
shares.” 

“My congratulations!’ Phipps ven- 
tured, with a broad smile, ‘Mr. Wingate 
has made a most wise and acceptable 
decision.” 

“Will you make out a check for ten 
thousand pounds as a deposit?” Dred- 
linton continued. ‘Mr. Wingate will then 
sign the agreement I have drawn up on the 
me of the memorandum you left on the 

“With pleasure,” was the brisk reply. 

Wingate took up a pen, glanced through 
the agreement, and was on the point of 
signing his name when a startled exclama- 
tion from the man at his side caused him 
to glance up. The door had been opened. 
Harrison was standing there, looking a 
litle worried. His tone was almost 
apologetic. 

“The Countess of Dredlinton,” he 
announced. 


How will Wingate extricate Joseph- 
ine and himself? His extraordinary 
scheme leads up toa climax in the 
next—and last—instalment of The 
Profiteers, in February Cosmo- 
politan, that will grip everyone— 
and that puts the lives of these live 
People in the greatest jeopardy. 
Mr. Oppenheim has never written 
a faster-moving story. 


She Says “It’s Better 
Than a Mustard Plaster” 


Many is the time that Grandma mixed a mustard 
plaster in days gone by. For well she knew the vir- 
tues of this old-fashioned remedy. But now she relies 
on Musterole. 


No fuss or bother, no stinging, messy plaster. Just a 
clean white ointment which is always ready to use. 


For coughs, colds, aching muscles and twinging joints, 
there is nothing quite like Musterole. Rub a little 
on the aching or congested spot. It penetrates way 
down under the skin and generates a peculiar heat 
which soon dissipates congestion, and sends the pain 
away. 


Musterole does not blister. Keep a jar on the bath- 
room shelf, where it is always handy in case of colds 
or other minor ills. For children as well as for older 
folks. At all drug stores, 35c and 65c jars. Hospital 
size $3.00. 
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Two swimming pools— 
one for men, one for 
women—in two complete 
Turkish Bath establish: 
ments. What a comfort! 


AL 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal, New York 


Associated with HOTELS STATLER, Buffalo, Cleveland Detroit, St. Louis 
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Sa.S 


The 


Mere size, or mere equipment, can’ 
make such a hotel as the Pennsylvania 


And though the Pennsylvania's 
swimming pools and sun-room and 
library and other unusual equipment 
features are appreciated — 


And though this is the largest 
hotel in the world, whether measured 
by number of rooms, floor-spac, 
cubical contents, or any other 


standard — 


The real reason why the Pennsylvania 
is the preferred New York home of » 
many thousands of discriminating trave 
ers is its character—a character of whic 
all its thoughtfulnesses, from hairdressing 
salons to the morning paper under yout 
door, are merely types and examples. 


To make the Pennsylvania your Nev 
York hotel will probably mean that you 
will have a more comfortable, more pleas 
ant, more restful New York visit tha 


you otherwise would. 
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The Latest News 
of the Newest Music 


The new Columbia Record 
Catalog makes it easy for 
everyone to have the very 
latest music. Bound together 
in this brand new volume 
is all the music of all the 
world. You can keep it con- 
stantly up to date with the 
Monthly Columbia Record 
Supplements. 


All the latest popular hits 
by the biggest, best-known 


headliners, all this season's - 


jolliest jazzes, all the newest, 
most delightful dances, band 


pieces, instrumental selec- 
tions, all the time-defying 
classics of the whole world’s 
master composers are yours 
upon Columbia Records. 


A limited complimentary 
edition of this new Columbia 
Catalog has been sent to all 
Columbia dealers for dis- 
tribution without charge. Get 
yours while the supply still 
lasts. And be sure that your 
name is on his mailing list 
for the Monthly Columbia 
Record Supplements. 


New Columbia Records on Sale at All Columbia 
Dealers the 1oth and 20th of Every Month. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO., CHICAGO 
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